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PREFACE. 



A PART of the informatioa upon which these observations 
are founded was obtained for mjown guidance, in considering 
the complaints as to* Railway rates and the comparisons 
between railways in the United Kingdom and abroad. At the 
suggestion of the representatives of some of the Companies the 
eubjeot was followed up. These observations have expanded 
beyond my original intentions ; but they have been prepared 
for a limited object ; they do not purport to exhaust the 
subject. I have endeavoured to treat it fairly, and to pay 
due regard alike to the interests of the traders, the public, and 
the railway companies; interests which may, to a hasty 
observer, occasionally appear conflicting, but which, looked 
at reasonably, and in the light of full information, are seen 
to be identical. 

Though solely responsible for the comments and con- 
clusions, I am indebted for the information upon which they 
are based to many persons ; among others, to several of the 
Presidents, General Slanagers, and others connected with 
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tlie control of the railways in France, Belgium and Holland ; 
to Sir Bemhard Samuelson, M.P. (who placed at my disposal 
the voluminous and useful information which he obtained as 
to the railways in Germany, Belgium and Holland) ; to some 
of the General Managers and other OflBcers of the companies 
in England, the United States, and Canada ; and to many 
friends who have been kind enough to supply much informa- 
tion and give valuable assistance. 

If the information thus collected helps to clear up some 
misconceptions, to prevent the adoption of theories as to the 
fixing of rates which would be most injurious to the trade of 
the country, and to bring about an equitable and satisfactory- 
settlement of questions now so much discussed, my object 
will have been attained. 



J. GRIERSON. 



Paddinoton, 

December l«tf 188G. 
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SECTION I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



For many reasons the failure to pass the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill ought not to be regretted even by those 
who are dissatisfied with railway companies, but who 
jsincerely desire to benefit the trade of the country. In the 
discussion of that Bill^ and in the debates on the subject 
of railway rates in recent sessions of Parliament, the 
existence of many misconceptions was disclosed. As to 
principles, there was little agreement ; there was, if possible, 
still less as to details. Charges which had often been 
explained or refuted were repeated as if they were new, 
and as if they had never been answered. One of the 
greatest defects of the discussion was its fragmentary, one- 
sided character ; it was carried on with far too little 
regard to the interests of many classes, districts, and ports 
which would have been seriously injured by some of the 
changes hastily proposed. Many of those who professed to 
represent traders ignored the interests of large sections of 
them ; and what would benefit consumers was, to a remark- 
able degree, lost sight of. The delay may be useful ; and it 
may be hoped that any future legislation will be shaped 
according to the interests of all traders, and not of a part 
of them only, and of the general public, to whom extended 



and not restricted trade, cheapness, and a wide area of 
supply are desirable. 

The following observations do not attempt to correct or 
remove all the misconceptions in circulation, or to answer all 
the charges against English railway companies. Many of 
9uch charges are so vague as to elude refutation ; they appear 
formidable^ but only formidable because they are indefinite. 
Nor is this an attempt to show that, with regard to railway 
working and rates, all is done for the best by the companies. 
Considering the fact that the rates are numbered by millions, 
and the variety of interests which they afiect — considering, 
too, the fact that this is an island with numerous ports, com- 
panies and trading interests, all competing with each other — 
it would be amazing if there were no anomalies and defects. 
The present purpose is only to show that of the charges 
brought against railway companies some are erroneous; 
that some are exaggerated ; that many are of a contradictory 
character; that some are complaints of evils which railway 
companies did not create and cannot alter; and that other 
supposed grievances could not be removed without injury to 
the community. It has recently been stated in Parliament 
that ** this is the first time that traders have had an 
opportunity of going before a tribunal and putting their 
views fairly before it."^ This betrays forgetfulness of 
the fact that, as lately as 1881 and 1882, during two 
sessions, a Select Committee heard the complaints of all 
persons who believed that they had grievances to 
relate. The statement, too, inadvertently ignores the fact 
that, when the companies submitted in the session of 

(*) Mr. Forwood. Debate on second reading of Railway and Canal 
Traffic BiU, 6th May, 1886. Hansard, voL-cccv. 446. 



Ift85 Bills to Parliament, and thus offered a furtlier oppor- 
tunity of inquiry, Chambers of Commerce aud otber persona 
prnfeasing to represent trades refused to avail tliemaelves 
of Ihe opportunity, and prevented the invcatigation taking 
place. Englisli railway companiea need not driHul a thorough 
examination of tlieir working, or a comparison with any 
foreign system. They need be apprehensive only of a vague 
uninstructed notion that "something must be done;" of 
legislation adopted, if not in a panic, in a time of greatly 
depressed trade ; of crude one-sided proposals made on behalf 
of a part of the interests conctrned by persons who havo 
not snfEciently examined and oonaidered all the conaequenecs 
of their schemes ; and of the application of a standard of 
perfection supposed to exist somewhere, but in truth nowliere 
realized. 

The continued depression of traHe, the necessary efforts 
to reduce tbo cost of production, jealousy of foreign com- 
petition, misip prehensions fostered by agitation, aa to the 
commercial effects of "special," " import," and "transit" 
rates, have given birth to vague, ill-considered proposals, 
some of which would bo certain to injure the cause which 
their authors have most at heart. 

One point is at the outset very clear — the inconsistent 
natureof many of the charges made against railway companies. 
Within the last twenty years such complaints have been the 
subject of three elaborate inquiries before Royal Commissions 
or Parliamentary Committees'. Before all of them were 
submitted proposals completely at variance with each other. 

{'} 8sB Keport of Royal Commisaion, 186" ; SepDrt q( Joint Soleot 
Commillee of Hdubo of L^nia and Commoaa, 1872; Beport of Select 
CommiUeo, 1881-2. 



With equal emphasis railways are now asked to satisfy 
contradictory demands ; and to a large extent the multifarious 
charges made against them answer or cancel each other. 
Many traders demand the very opposite of what is a 
necessity to others, and of what consumers, naturally anxious 
to enlarge the field of supply, earnestly desire. Some of 
the former complain, for example, in language which seems 
borrowed from mediaeval times, that their " geographical " or 
'' natural advantages'* are diminished. Other traders blame 
railway companies for not suflSciently eflfacing natural dis- 
aivantages, and not offering inducements for the develop- 
ment of trade in new districts. Exporters want favourable 
terms; importers do the same; and another class protests 
against concessions either in favour of exports or imports. 
It 18 a remarkable fact that many of the proposals which 
were moat in fashion a few years ago have now been aban- 
doned, and that in Parliament and the Press we now hear 
chiefly of schemes totally difierent from those which were 
formerly supported. Equal mileage rates were once strongly 
advocated ; and, probably owing to the great success of the 
Penny Post and to the experiences of the advantages of 
one uniform rate for all distances, there was a belief in some 
minds that, with certain modifications, the same principle 
might be applied to rates for goods. Ingenious schemes were 
devised for equalizing within certain zones or areas, rates 
irrespective of distance and other circumstances. There is a 
fashion in so-called Railway Reform. Such schemes are now 
little heard of; they have given place to proposals essentiallj 
differenr, which may in their turn make way for others. 

In all the recent discussions of rates much was heard of 
those who were discontented, but very little of those who, 



being satisfied^ were silent. Most errors in Political Economy, 
it has been said, come from not taking into account whnt is 
not seen. Especially true is this of the question of railway 
rates, not the least important proble& of Political Economy. 
Of the trades and interests which are dissatisfied with 
existing arrangements, people hear and see much. Unfor- 
tunately they appear to take little heed of other interests, 
equally important, which are contented, or comparatively 
so, which do not send deputations to the Board of Trade, and 
which changes such as have been from time to time proposed 
would injure or even go far to ruin. 



SECTION II. 

THE PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH RATES SHOULD BE BASED. 

The first condition of any useful discussion of railway 
rates is that all interests shall be considered — the interests 
of all traders, and of all consumers, as well as of railway 
companies. To every proposal this test — the golden rule — 
should be applied. How would any projected change afEect 
all concerned P Every one cannot get such rates as he 
would desire ; the utmost which is practicable is to fix them 
in the manner, on the whole, most suitable to the requirements 
of the community as a whole ; and this will be found in the 
long run to coincide with the interests of the companies. In 
consequence of not applying this test, and owing to the fact 
that persons may freely put forward proposals without 
explaining what would be the consequences of a general appli- 
cation of their principle, little progress is made in the 
discussion. A second condition of any profitable con- 
sideration of the subject is obvious. To argue about the 
propriety of this or that rate, the question whether this 
town or that port is badly treated, or this or that industry 
is made to pay too much, is of little use without agreement 
as to the principle upon which rates ought to be framed. 
There is a third condition no less reasonable. When 
English railway companies are accused of imposing charges 
at haphazard, and in an arbitrary fashion, what scientific 
principle, it may be asked, ought to bo followed ? There is 



no escaping this question — ^not even if the task of framing 
or controlling rates were committed, as has sometimes been 
proposed, to the Board of Trade or the Railway Commis- 
sioners. To this question rarely, however, is any answer 
given. When one is attempted, very seldom is it made 
with reference to all interests meriting attention.^ How often 
do witnesses before Royal Commissions or in Parliamentary 
inquiries merely deprecate in general language what they 
object to as personally injurious, or merely claim what would 
be advantageous for themselves ! How often is their proposal 
of reform merely a thinly veiled plan for securing protcctiGu 
against competition for some industry or some town or port I 
How many proposals as to rates, propounded with facility and 
confidence in Chambers of Commerce, would prove to be value- 
less or even objectionable if their authors were always obliged 
to answer in detail two questions. What would be the etfect 
of the proposals on consumers ? How would they affect 
producers and traders generally ? 

Q) Gustav Gohn, the well known German writer on English railways, 
while advocating many qhanges, complains of the limited, one-sided 
knowledge of the subject shown by the chief English critics of railways. — 
Die JSnglisehe Eismbahnpolitik (1883), p.88 and elsewhere. 
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SECTION III. 



COST OF SERVICE. 



OsB favourite proposal, often refuted but constantly 
renewed, is to base rates on the actual cost of conveyance 
plus a reasonable return on the capital invested. Whether 
this would benefit the trade of the country we shall by 
and by consider. 

But it is no light presumption against this principle that, 
though so often proposed, especially by theorists, no- 
where has it been carried out. Obviously cost of convey- 
ance bears no relation to value of goods — the mere transit 
of some descriptions of very valuable goods costs as little 
as that of low priced articles. It will be generally found that 
when pressed, the advocates of this theory are not prepared 
to maintain that for a cwt. of coals and a cwt. of copper 
the charge should be the same. They shrink from the appli- 
cation of their own principle, recognising, as is the fact^ 
that it is absolutely inconsistent with any classification of 
goods, such as traders and the Board of Trade have been 
urging the companies to adopt. 

Inconsistent as such a principle is with any kind of 
classification of goods, and leading to the consequence that 
a rate might be the same for a bale of cotton as for high 
priced silks, its effect might be to revolutionize trade. But 
there is a preliminary difficulty ; how is the cost of con- 
veyance to be ascertained with anything like accuracy ? 



How is the cost of conveying a particular cousigiimcnt or 
even tbc averiigo cost of every kind of traffic to be found ? 
What cbe transit of full loada of ooul in tbia country, 
or of grain in America, from point A to point B costs 
may be approximutely found. Allowances may be made 
for tbo maintenance of tbe permanent way, for cost of 
engine power, aud tbe wages of drivers, guards, &c. ; and 
calculations, nioro or leas accurate, can be made as to t!io cost 
of conveyance even over lines of varying gradients. Tbe 
solution even of ibis simple form of problem would be 
difficult. Wben in cases before tbe llailway Commissioners 
it has been attempted to discover tbe ajtiial cost of conveying 
a particular kind of traffic, tbe operation has been laborious, 
Tho companies interested liave been compelled to incur 
great expense in procuring returns and infoimation, and 
the result bas in general been only approximately 
accurate. Very cumfiles and difficult is the real problem. 
A largo portion of tbe traffic if the country is carried in 
txttinfi which pick up and sot down wagons at intermediate 
stations. In the same truck may be goods of all classes aud 
different quality or bulk for differenc destinations. One 
article of great bulk and light weight iuay be carried in a 
truck by itself or along with articles of great weight and 
small bulk. 'I'here is a further difficulty in the fact that, 
while certain fixed expenses remain much the s^me, uo matter 
what may be the volume of traffic, the movement or operat- 
ing expenses increaee with the traffic. It may be confidently 
stated that no trustworthy data as to the cost of conveying 
each consignment or each clafs of goods in the actual 



1 froportiaD to weight. 
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intricacy of business could be obtained. At best only esti- 
mates could be roughly arrived at by arbitrarily making 
allowances and assumptions. Will those who talk about cost 
of service reveal the formula by which they can accurately 
calculate the cost of carriage of a particular article carried in 
the same truck with a dozen others, all coming from different 
places and destined for different stations over three or four 
different lines, the cost of r.o two of which has been the 
same, and the working expenses of which are totally 'dis- 
similar? If they have discovered this formula, it remains 
to be stated how it may be applied. 

So serious are the difficulties in the way of ascertaining 
the facts as to cost of transport, so varied are the circumstances 
in this country, that it is not surprising that in every instance 
in which the principle has been brought before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee or Royal Commission it has met with 
the condemnation expressed by the Select Committee of 
1872 -*' it is impracticable.' '1 

If the use of each wagon were charged for, according 
to its capacity, the cost of conveyance per truck could, no 
doubt, be approximately known. Whether such a system is 
the best for railway companies need not be here considered; 
certain it is that it is extremely undesirable in the interest 
of the trader. According to it, he must pay for a five or a 
ten ton wagon, whether he filled it or not, and whether the 
merchandise which he sent was silk, bales of cotton, or fruit. 



(^) For attempts to calculate cost of service, see A. Fink on ** Coat 
of Railway Transportation" New York (1882) ; Hadley on *^ Railway Trans- 
portation,'^ p. 261 ; Sax's Die Eisenbahnen 1.60 and 2.361 ; Lardner s Railway 
Eeonon^y ; and the Italian Parliamentary Inquiry (Atti delta Commissione 
fV Jnchiesia suW Esercizio d-elle Etnovie ItaliaueJ part II., vol. II., 962. 
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The systtm of chargiog 80 niuch a wagon instead of bo 
much a ioa—tragenraum Carif, as it is called — is, to a con- 
siderrtble extent, in force in Qertnany and Ilolland. In both 
these countries, however, it has been found incompatible 
with the neceBsilies of commerce to abide strictly by this 
principle. One curious result would be brought about 
by cbaiging per wagon — there would be a return to 
praoticcs some forty yeara ago given up in England 
as needlessly costly and unsuitable to business. Every 
customer of a railway does not want a whole truck. 
He wishcB to send ten cwt, of bu-les or a cask weighing one 
hundredweight; he could not send his goods U he hud loipuy 
for a full truck. To provide for the wants of the great masa 
of traders and the ordinary requirements of busineaa, interme- 
diaries between the railway companies have sprung up in 
Germany and Holland. Indeed, the great bulk of the traffic 
in the latter country is carried by carriers or forwai-ding 
agents in full wagon loads. The company is practically only 
a toll taker. The forwarding agents charge the consignor or 
consignee of the goods sums over and above the tolls or 
rates paid to the companies. So far as a large part of the 
public is concerned, the rates of the companies are, in those 
oountriea, mere paper rales. Kot being able to lake a full 
wagon, small traders must pay what the forwarding agents 
demand, or make special terms with them. This is very much 
the stale of things which existed in Euglaud before 1844, 
I when the companies were, as a rule, merely owners of the road, 
I locomotives, &c., and when they left to private persona the 
business of carriers. Thoso who can recall that time, or who 
reflect what the results of such a system would be, will scarcely 
wish for its return ; it would be indeed a lamentable 
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retrogression, injurious alike to the public and the railway 
companies.^ 

(^) 2See the unqualified condemnation of the system in the Italian Parlia- 
mentary Beport already quoted : ** The natural system was a system 
eminently theoretical. To-day all doubt on the subject is removed ; 
this system was tried for five years, and it proved very unsatisfactory." 
Parte II. y Vol. III., p. 954. It is pointed out with truth that the so-caUed 
'* natural system *' is injurious to small industries and small towns. 

See also page 18. 
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SECTION IV. 

EQUAL MILEAGE RA.TES. 

Another proposal which, though alwaj-s condemned by 
competent judges, is still, in some form, very often brought 
forward, is to charge equal mileage rates. Q) Admitting the 
impossibility or impropriety of making rates varyaccording to 
the cost of conveyance of goods without reference to their 
value or quality — recognising the expediency of classification 
in some form — many persons think that it would be well to 
charge for the same kind of goods the same sum per mile 
universally. This plan is simple ; it has an appearance of 
being equitable ; and, as such, it is attractive. But, on the 
slightest consideration, it becomes apparent that exceptions 
which mar ihis simplicity must be admitted. In fact, 
no one proposes that this principle should be inflexibly 
carried out. Far from being really equitable, equal mileage 
rates would often act most unfairly. Mileage run is only 
one element out of many in cost of service; and to 
compel companies to charge the same sum between points 
equally distant, irrespective of the original cost of construct- 
ing the way, the nature of the gradients, the amount and 

Q) The late Member for "West Wolverhampton, in comparing the rates 
for Coke between Staveley and Northamptonshire and Staveley and 
Wolverhampton, practically advocated mileage rates, although, probably, 
not intending to do so. (See debate on the second reading of the Hailway 
and Canal Traffic Bin, May 6th, 1886.) 
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regulaiity of the traffic to and fro, and the extent of back 
haulage of " empties,** would be doing great injustice. 
Obviously an allowance must be made to cover the cost of 
specially expensive undertakings, such as the Runcorn, Tay 
and Forth Bridges, the Sol way Viaduct, or the Severn Tunnel. 
So, too, allowance must be made for steep gradients; mani- 
festly the'same paying load cannot be carried over gradients 
of one in forty as over ono in eight hundred. In Germany 
and Holland an effort has been made to adopt the mileage 
system ; and (subject to exceptions for import, export and 
transit rates, referred to afterwards) it is assumed to be 
carried out. But patent facts could not be ignored ; in 
these countries an extra mileage up to 12 kilometres 
(about 7i miles) is taken into the calculation of rates 
for expensive bridges and steep gradients. Speed, too, 
must be taken into account ; as it increases, a more than 
proportionate increase in engine power is necessary.^ 

Equality is here not equity. To all railway companies 
the result of establishing a system of equal mileage rates 
would not be the same. Much would depend on the question 

Q) If an engine and tender weighing together 56 tons is capable of 
drawing a maximum load of s-iy forty loaded wagons weighing 660 tons at 
25 miles per hour on the level, it will only take the following loads over 
the gradients named below, and, in addition to the reduction in the load, the 
speed would also be considerably reduced. 

'^. Level. 40 wagons weighing 560 tons. 

Incline 1 in 100 20 „ „ 280 „ 

„ 1 „ 50 10 „ „ 140 „ 

„ 1 „ 30 6 ,, „ 84 „ 

Seeal^pSpon's Dictionary of Engineering; Encyclopedia Britannica 
** RaUways," \ftnd the elaborate work Les Pentes £eonomiques en Chemins^ 
par M. Churles dt\ Freyeinet, 
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whet!;er tlie rates were the same over all parts of tbe same 
railway, or whether ogual mileage rates were in force 
throughout the country : a distinction not always home 
in mind by those who propose such rates. Undouttediy 
to many railways the loss of trafSc as the result of 
eqtial mileage rates would be serious. Unless a . very 
low scale of rates, entailing heavy and unnecessary loss, 
were adopted, much of the long distance traffic would 
cease to he carried. On other railways, however, the present 
net revenue might be maintained by levelling up rates; 
although the amount of traffic would be less, the woiking 
eripenses might be reduced. On the whole, the more the 
theory of equal milea.ge rates is studied, the clearer it be- 
comes that its adoption would probably be much less 
injurious to some railway companies than lo collieiy 
proprietors, manufacturers, traders, porta, and to the conuiry 
at large.^ 



(') BefoPQ Mr. CanlwoU'B Commilteo {23rd Febroary, 1853) the late 
Sir. Robert Stophenaon, the ominejil engineer, gnva the following iUufltra- 
tion, whith ia not yet antiquated: — 

"I reEurred to that in order lo shew the Committt? the great 
" impropriety of attempting^ anything like an equal mileugo rale on 
" cttilM'ays. I can elucidate that in a very remarkaWe maDnar, and show 
"the iajuBtioe that the caiTying out of the principle woulJ inflict upon 
" flome railway oompauiea, especially whore goods are eoncemad. I 
"win lake the caao of the Great Noith of England Kailway, from 
■' KeffcastJo ooat-Geld towarJs York, and towai'da th^ rivers Tees and 
• "Tyne. In one direction there were 5,460,000 tons of coula carried 
'■ over ono milu, whicli was equal to 320,688 ovlt one mile for cacU 
'■ engine; there having been employed by the Yorfc, Newoaalle and 
■' Berwick Compiiiy toe the performance ot that duty 17 tnginea. 
'■ Towards York, where the distance wua greater, and tbe gradients 
"wore butter, and the loadfl heavier, and the work more uniform, 13 
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To consumers, whose interests are so apt to be lost sight of 
in the controversy, the change would be disastrous. Equal 
mileage rates would seriously lessen or even destroy traffic 
now conveyed long distances. By narrowing the area of 
supply, they would raise the prices of provisions and com- 
modities such as milk, fish, and vegetables in and near great 
towns. The sustenance of a community such as London, is, 
one might almost say, possible only because it is not fed 
solely from the region immediately round it, but is supplied 
from very distant points. If the London markets are able 
to procure fish from remote parts of Scotland or Ireland, 
beef from Aberdeenshire and adjacent counties, milk from 
farms within 100 miles, vegetables from Penzance, and 
the Channel Islands, eggs and butter from Normandy, 
coals from the Midlands, Lancashire and South Wales, the 
capital owes these advantages to the fact that English 
railways have not been bound by equal mileage rates. Were 
such a system strictly enforced, fuel, provisions, and most 
of the necessaries of life would be raised in price. So far 
as consumers are concerned, equal mileage freights by sea 
— the height of absurdity in the eyes of all who know any- 

** engines took 14,435,0C0 tons over one milo, which, was equal to 
** 1,110,000 tons fop each engine over a mile; in the other case, the 
** duty that one engine performed was carrjnng 320,588 tons over a mile ; 
** therefore in this case one engine has done 3 '466 more work than the 
" other engine, so that on the first line it cost the Company nearly four 
** times as much as It cost them for doing the same duty on the other 
" line. On the one line there are a number of collieries ; the engines 
** hive to stop and pick up the traffic, and the railway wagons do not 
" average perhaps more than seven or eight miles per day, whereas in 
" the other case they work for hours continuously, and with heavier 
" loads and no stoppages/' 



\ 
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thing of commerce — would bo as reasoiiJible aa equal mileage 
rates by liind.' 

To manufacturers whose works and premises are not 
near densely popiJ^ted districts or ports — the great centres 
of consumption or export — the change would be disastioua. 
They would be driven out of the held by more fuvourably 
situated competitors, who would acquire a monopoly. 
The pursuit of certain trudes would become impossible in 
districts in which they are now carried on with success. 
Not a few manufactories would s^on be closed, but for the 
facilities which they now possess for procuring raw materials 
from remote parts. To give a few illustrations out of many : 
South Staffordshire is supplied wilh iron ore or pig-iron 
from Staveley in Derbyshire, We-stbury in Wdtshire, Fawler 
in Oxfordshiie, Frodingham in Lincolnshire, Ulverstono 
and Wigan in Lancashire, Middlesboi-ough in YorliBhiro, and 
also from South Wales ; and it receives limestone from 
Froghall in North Siaffordshire, Jlinera in Denbighshire, 
Wirksworth in Derbyshire, Preatejgn in Bjdnorshiro, and 
Porthywaen in Shropshire.* Sucli are examples of the 

(')8eeprefai'-o to Smiles' Lifecf Stepheoaon, and, asto the proTiBiDni''g 
of Paria by means of nulwaya, intercstrng dotnila in Za Trimffunmliun J>tt 
ISoj/en* de TranipoTt, par Alfrrd it Fovitle, Chff da Burrau au Miii'ultre del 
Jiaaiicea, p, 2r50. 

(^ About thirty years Bgo, when the iron wotkH at Wtstburi' in Wilt- 
shire were constructed, it vils onticif atsd that fuel would be obtained fi om 
the EailBtoofc district, about H miles distant. But afLor sinkiog cidUtrics 
it was found that the ooLe was not suitable ; bo that it has now to bo 
obtained from South Wales, a distance of about 130 miloa. Tho pig icon is sent 
to South Wolos in the lelurn coke wugons, and ulao to South Stafford- 
shire, a distance of 110 miles. The oukc and pig iron are carried at spi ciul 
low rutes below those in force (or traHio to intiTmodiato places. Without 
■uch special rates, or if milonge rates weiu ehurfied, the worlts vould ha^o 
to be cliised. 
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interdependence of districts and industries, the co-operation 
of places far apart, with which equal mileage rates would 
interfere. Even if originally they would have been beneficial 
they would revolutionise the conditions under which trade 
has been carried on in this country since the introduction 
of railwavs.^ 

(^) An American writer points oat that the following would be the result 
of applying the principle of equal mileage rates, or of basing rates on cost 
of seryice : — 

1. *< There would be little or no classification of freights. Grain, 

*' lumber, coal, iron, shoes, dry goods, gproceries, drugs and 
** chemicals, would aU have to pay near about the same rate per 
'' 100 pounds per mile, and that rate would have to be something 
** like an average of the present rates charged upon the different 
** classes of freight. The higher classes of freight would be a 
« good deal lowered, and the lower classes would be materially 
** raised. The result would be that cheap and heavy products 
(< could be no longer transported over the distances that are now 
** carried. 

2. "The rates on through freight would have to be proportioned very 

'* nearly to the distance hauled. The rate from Chicago to Boston 
<< for instance, would be materially higher, and the rate from 
** Chicago to Baltimore materially lower than the rates from 
** Chicago to New York. 
8. ** Beads having the lowest grades, and most favourable alignment 
** would have lower rates than their competitors, and would 
** monopolise the business, to the entire exclusion of those lines 
** which traverse more difficult and expensive territory, and upon 
'* which the cost of transportation was greater. And the tide 
" once turned, the evil would multiply itself ; for the rates would 
'' decrease rapidly on the favoured roads, with the increase of 
<< business, and would increase on the unfortunately located roads, 
** with the decrease in volume of their freight, until the latter 
** would be left with nothing but their local business to support 
« them, which would then have to be advanced to the highest 
** figures possible." — Railroad Transportation ^ hy E. P. Alexander^ 
Vice-President of the Louisville and Nashville Riilway Company, 
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Some advocates of the theory of mileage rates may 
concede that their adoption woald entail loss on certain 
districts and to some individuals, but deny that the community 
as a whole would suffer.' Is this a reasonable view ? Even 
if ttie home trade were not injured, the result of equal mileage 
rates must be to increaGe tho cost of production of many 
artidea manufactured at a distaocG from porta of shipment. 
Would not this m^ke competition with foreign countries 
more diffioult than it is? And must it not reduce the 
demand for labour ? 

The principle of equal mileage rates, it may he addeJ, 
has been condemned by every Royal Commission and Parlia- 
mentary Committee whieh has investigated the subject ; and 
this condemnation has been pronounced on grounds for tho 
most part wholly independent of the interests of railway 
companies. As pointed out by the Select Committee of 1872, 
the principle would "prevent railway companies from making 
'* perfectly fair arrangements for carrying at a lower rale tliim 
" usual goods brought in large and constant quantities, or for 
" carrying for long distances at a lower rate than for short 
''distances." 

" It would prevent railway companies from lowering tlietr 
"fares and rates so as to compete with traffic by sea, by 
"canal, or by a shorter or otherwise cheaper railway, and 
"would thus deprive the public of the benefit of competi- 
"tion, and the company of a legitimate source of profit." 



(') Very recently the fishermen in the North of Scotland, have been 
aaking; that the same gross rates ahall be ehargad from Wict; to larpe to*na 
iatbe South as are charged tromtliu Gahiag porta, euch as Grimsby, on the 
East Cooat of England. What would tliey, or most conaumeifl of fi«h, eay 
to Hioal mileage ratca ? 
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" It would compel a. company to carry for the same rate 
" over a line whicli has been very expensive in construction 
** or which from gradients or otherwise is very expensive in 
** working, at the same rate at which it carries over less 
*' expensive lines. '* 

The Committee add — " It will be found that the supporters 
** of equal mileage, when pressed, often really mean, not that 
" the rates they themselves pay are too high, but that the 
*' rates which others pay are too low," In other words, they 
desire to apply the principle when it works in their favour, 
and to reject it when it does not.^ 

** We have nothing to do here with the study of the tariff systems 
** adopted on the Alsace-Lorraine lines, and extended with some modifina- 
" tions to the generality of German lines. Seductive by its simplicity, 
'* the principle of fixing the rate according to the weight only, and without 
" regard to the value of the object carried, has not found numerous partisans 
* * in France. Such a radical reform would overthrow our commercial habits, 
** and would occasion results, in a financial point of view, which would be 
'* impossible for us to estimate." Eeport of the French Commission of the 
Third System on Railway Tariffs, by M. Hichard Waddington. (Appendix 
31 to Beporfc from the Select Committee on Railways (Bates and Fares), 
1881-2, VoL 11. p. 449), 
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SECTION V. 

DIFFEBEKTIAL BATES. 

While shrinking from advocating equal mileage rates, 
many persons take up an intermediate position. They object 
to rates being much out of proportion to distance ; they do 
so although the traffic may not be carried over the same 
parts or sections of a railway* The rates to which objection 
is taken are of several kinds : — Special rates for export traffic ; 
special rates for import traffic; transit or through rates; 
special rates generally — special rates for long distance as 
distinguished from short distance or intermediate traffic. 

Such differential rates exist — and the circumstance is not 
imimportant — in all countries in which railways have been 
developed ; and it will be found that, here as elsewhere, they 
have been adopted, not solely or even chiefly with a view to 
benefit railway companies, but mainly to meet the not 
unreasonable demands of traders and consumers. 

The following are a few instances of special import and 
export rates charged by the railway companies in this 
coimtry, viz. :-^ 
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Import 
and 


Local 


From 


To 


Article. 


Export 

Rates 

per Ton. 


Kates 
per Ton. 


Manchester . . 


London .. .. 

■ 


Cotton Goods in Bales 


26/- 
C. &D. 


40/- 
C. &D. 


99 •• 


Southampton . 


}> »> 


25/. 
C. &D. 


46/- 
C. &D 


r 

Birmingham .. 


London .• .. 


Hardware . • • . 


26/. 
C. &D. 


27/6 
C. &D. 


» 


99 •• •• 


Bedsteads • • • . 


22/6 


28/4 








a &D. 


C. &D. 


London • • • . 


Plymouth . . 


Newspapers and 


2i/2 


87/6 






Feriodicals 


C. &D. 


C. &D. 


xjeecis t » • • 


Hull .. .. 


W oollen and Worsted 


12/6 


16/8 


, 




Goods 


C. &D. 


C. &D. 


Manchester . . 


„ •• .. 


Bale goods • • • . 


17/6 
0. &D. 


31/8 
C. & D. 


Liverpool 


99 •• •• 


Salt Proyisions . • . . 


12/6 
Carted in 


20/. 
Hull. 


>> •• 


London . . . . 


Fresh Meat . • . . 


25/-flj 
C. &D. 

30/-* 
C. &D. 


60/- a 
C. &D. 

66/-* 
C. &D. 


Bristol • • • . 


99 •• •. 


American Proyisions 


20/. 
C. &D. 


27/6 X 
C. &D. 


99 


99 •# a. 


Fresh Meat • • • . 


20/- a 
C. &D, 

25/-* 
C. &D. 


40/. 
C.&D. 


HuU .. .. 


■ 9 • a • • 


Meat and other Im- 


26/- 


40/. 




• ' 


ported Goods 


0. ^ D. 


0. &D. 



a. Exclusive of hampers. 

*• Inclusive of hampers. 

X Bacon in 1 ton lots 22/6 per ton C. & D. 

Butter and Lard in 4 ton lots 22/6 per ton C. & D. 
CAD. In other words, collected and delivered. 



In the iutereat of shippers Irunsit rates have been 
i ; and as an illustratioD, may be mentioTied the rate 
for tea from China, Japan, and India, brought by water to 
London, and despatched to Liverpool by rail I'or shipment 
to America or elsewhere, viz. : — 



Prom 


To 


Arliulo. 


Eiport 
per Ton. 


Local 

rate 
per Ton. 




Liverpool ., 
BitmingKam 


T-1 from China, India, 
Japan, under Bond 

Tea 


25/. 
C.4D. 


37/8 
C.&D. 

34/2 
0. &D. 

40/0 
C. &D. 



In the abolition of these rates the home trader or 
r can have no direct interest ; although the transit 
rate is lower than that for home traffic, it cannot in any way 
prejudice the English trader. If the special rate were with- 
drawn he would be no belter off; the traffic would simply go 
to its destination by water. 

To reduced export rates the objections are few. They 
are generally admitted to be useful ; und at a time when on all 
hands it is urged to be neceasaiy to extend our trade abroad, 
they could not be abolished without causing serious loss and 
loud complaints. It is important to enable a colliery owner 
to export coal, or a manufacturer without a port in the 
vicinity of his works, to export his wares on such terms 
that ho will not be at a heavy disadvantage or bo driven 
out of the field. Special lower rates enable the manu- 
facturers of exported goods, such as manufactured cottons 
from Manchester, and hardware from Birmingham, to 
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send them to London^ and to avail themselves of lines of 
steamers sailing from several ports. But for such facilities 
exporters would be confined to one^ and that the nearest, 
port, and they would lose the benefit of the competition in 
facilities and sea freights. The railway company which 
happened to own the route to the nearest port would possess 
a monopoly of the traffic, and might charge their full rates 
instead of the present reduced rates. 

Nor is the practice recently introduced in the interest of 
railway companies. In the Act authorising the very 
first railway on which steam was used^ the Stockton and 
Darlington, the principle is recognised. The tolls upon the 
coal shipped on board any vessel for export were fixed at 
one halfpenny per ton per mile, while the toll on all other 
coal was 4d. per ton per mile. Each of the special export 
rates has been made, it may be truly said, at the instance 
of some manufacturer or shipper who would be injured by 
their withdrawal. In granting such terms, railway companies 
have endeavoured to satisfy the urgent demands of customers. 
And if the rate to one intermediate place is fair and reason- 
able in itself, is it any substantial grievance that it is higher 
than the rate on goods for shipment 1^ 

Special import rates have been much more attacked ; 
but when the principle is fairly carried out, they are no less 
defensible than export rates. Most of the objections to them 
come, it will be found, from persons who believe that they have 
a vested interest in certain produce and trades; often they are 
assailed by the very persons who are the defenders of reduced 

p) Tho rate for the carriage of flour from Minneapolis for consumption 
at Milwaukee or Chicago is one-third higher than the rate for flour for 
shipment* 



export rates. The majority of special impoit rates naturally 
arise out of eea competition. The existence of the import rates 
for fresh meat and provisions from Liverpool and Bristol to 
London, which have beeu especially condemned, is due, not, 
as is flssmned, to the orbiliary action of companies, but to 
the demands and necessities of traders. Those who ore in- 
terested in the trade of Liverpool, the great scat of the 
American trade, and in the steamers sailing between America 
and Liverpool, desire to compete with the direct eea com- 
munication with Loudon, or with other ports near to it. In like 
monner the shipping companies and others who arc interested 
in the trade of Southampton claim special rates and facilities in 
favour of that port. NatTirally ibey wish thot a part of the 
traiilc should go rid Southampton; and a compliance with 
their wish benefits the public. 

Special import rates are not charged on foreign goods 
merely because they are foreign ; the chief, though not the 
only, explanation of their existence, is the desire of steam- 
boat companies and merchants that a part of the goods 
consumed in other places may be carried through the port 
in which they are interested, instead of the goods being all 
sent ihrough ports nearer to or direct to the ultimate 
destination. The railways have, in fact, complied with 
urgent local demands. 

Some rates for import traffic are leas than for the same 
description of goods going in the opposite direction. Such 
cases ai'c probably rare, and the circumstances of all of themare 
not fully known. The following, however, was the origin of 
one of them : Tiie millers in the Eastern counties found that 
their trade suffered by reason of the competition of millers 
Eituated OE the Thames, who were able to obtain by water 
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Jjoaitm iat fcreo grarr to kx wtA Ei^Iidi whett, and 
tiii» csmbk dwia to ppQCsoe lietter aad alztHiger floor than 
thas prodixed lyr Ihmk giovm wlieaft alooe. Tbe miners 
pointed <K2t tint bj so dixzip the loai imd nsUi e B in which die 
eon-pazJes msd the discnns hare an intErest would be bene- 
fited, and that ths^ wx^di be an incxeased tzade in foreign 
grain down from London ani in floor op to it. Admitting 
the force of these aigoments^ the raOway companies pot in 
force lower rates. Here, as daewhete, we find a collision 
of interests^ and conflicting demands. These rates have 
recently been altered with the Tiew of partially removing 
the grounds of complaint in this case; it remains, however, 
an apt illastraticm of the difficulties enccontered in framing 
rates. Bedaoed rates are complained of by one portion of the 
public ; and yet, if they were cancelled, other sections would 
condder themselYes aggricTed. Such are the difficulties 
with which railway companies have to contend ; bound to 
serve and accommodate classes at variance with each other ; 
subject to criticism and complaint if they do not satisfy con* 
tradictory demands. 

There has been much hostile comment on the con- 
veyance at reduced rates of foreign produce and merchandise 
from the Continent, through English ports to places of 
consumption. The French traffic from Cherbourg or Havre 
carried vid Weymouth or Southampton, and from Boulogne 
or Calais, vid Dover or Folkestone, and the Dutch and 
Belgian traffic from Eotterdam or Antwerp, vid Harwich, 
Imve been especially the subject of unfriendly remark. But 
the explanation of such rates is simple ; they are due to no 
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designs ogainet the English farincr. French tmfBc carried 
rid Cherbourg may be sent direct by sea to London. In order 
tliat it may be conveyed over a portion of their systems, 
the London and Soulh Western Company run steamers 
between that port and Southampton ; and until receatly the 
Great Western Company had a line of steamers between 
Cherbourg and Weymouth. la order to compete with the 
sea communication, the South Western and Great Western 
Companies necessarily fixed their rates with reference to 
the sea freights frooi Cherbourg and other ports. The 
distance betweean Southampton and London is 76 miles, 
while the distance between Weymouth and Ijondon is 
159 miles. t)f course the Great Western Company charged 
the same rates by the longer as the South Western Company 
charged by the shorter railway route. Hence the complaint 
that French goods wtre being carried cheaper from Cher- 
bourg to London than from places in Dorsetshire, past 
which, when carried by the Great Western Company, they 
were conveyed. The obvious answer was, that if the Great 
Western Company did not carry at all, the traffic would be sent 
vid Southampton, tmd that if the London and South Western 
Company ceaeed to carry, it would be sent to London direct 
by sea. In fact, the Great Western Company have recently 
given up the steamboat service, and ceased to carry fid 
Weymouth ; the grounds of complaint made in the name of 
the Dorsetshire farmers have thereby been removed. But 
the competition, such as it is, of French with English 
produce, continues all the same, only all the traffic is carried, 
not through Dorsetshire, but by other routes. Indeed, 
immediately after the service vid Weymouth was withdrawn 
a new service was established between Paimboeuf and 



Newhaven ; and by this route a portion of the traffic 
previously sent rid Weymouth is now carried. 

Irish produce from Waterford ia carried to London by 
varioua routes : direct to the latter hy aea ; by sea to Briatol, 
and thence by rail, 119 miles to London ; by sea to Milford, and 
thence by rail, 282 miles ; and by aea to Liverpool, and thence 
by rail 201 miles. The rates vid Bristol are, and must be, Ssed 
with reference to those charged by sea, and those eid Milford 
and via Liverpool, muat be the same, or nearly so, as those 
charged tid Briatol. Yet, according to the views of some 
persona, this competition is unfair to intermediate towns 
between Milford and London, and between Liverpool and 
London, between which intermediate places and London the 
rates are higher, or higher in proportion, than those charged 
between London and \Yaterford. Tuere are complaints 
as to this disparity, although the competition, if any 
exists, would continue, even if no Irish traffic were carried 
via Milford at all. 

Similar observations apply to traffic between Dublin 
and Liverpool. Between these cities there is daily steam 
communication; so that gooda corrieil by sea to Holy- 
bead, and thence by rail, may be conveyed throughout at 
lower rates than those charged for traffic for places inter- 
mediate between Liverpool and Huiyhead, Indeed, sea 
competition influences the rates for traffic between Dublin 
and Manchester. Traffic is carried by sea, rid Liverpool, and 
thence by rail (31 miles) to Manchester, while the distance by 
rail from the latter place to Holyhead is 132 miles. 
Consequently the rates between Manchester and Dublin, vid 
Holyhead, are less than to some intermediate places.' 

(') Iq tho evidenco given boforo llie Select Comraittea in 1831, ths 



Tea imported into London may be carried by sea direct to 
Newcastle or Liverpool. Iron mflnufaetared at Middiesboro* 

or in South Wales can be conveyed by water at low freigbta 
to London. So, too, tin-plates may be conveyed by water from 
Glamorganshire to Liverpool. If the importer or the manu- 
facturer, therefore, desires to send, or the companies desire to 
cany,any of those goods by railway, special rates yielding only 
a small proHt to the companies must be quoted; otherwise 
the whole, or nearly the whole of such articles, would be sent 
by sea. Such reduced rates are cnmplained of because of 
their being less in gross or per mile than those for the sume 
or similar articles carried for the like or less distances. 
But grocers or consumers of tea, iron merchants or black- 
smiths in inland towns, or manufacturers whose works are 

rates for locoign hops from lioulo^e to I^ndou woro oompared with the 
rates charged for home grown hops from tho Aehford and Canterbury dia. 
tricta to London. The I'ormor were complained oF as ieiag an Dndiio 
preference in tnvonrof foreign produco. No donbt there was a oooBiderablo 
difference. The rate from Boulogne to London was ITs. 6d., and that from 
Ashfordto London, 3Sb. It was, howevor, BhewD that the rate of 17a,8d. pnr 
ton for foreign hopB from Boulogne to London was a station to sfation 
rate, vhile the rate of 3Ss. per ton from Ashford to London ino^udod 
delivery and all station aervieea, and that owing to the diif erence in the 
mode of packing the hops, 73 per cent, more foreign bops than Euglish 
hops could 1>« loadod in a, truck. The railway uompanieB concerned urged 
that the home producer waa not prejudiosd by the transit rate oomplained 
of. While it enabled the railway companies to obtain tho conveyatioe of 
a portion of the foreign hops, an increaao of the riit« from Boologne 
would not tiB of any benefit to the English grower. The foreign hopi 
woold still find their way to London direct by sea. The rate of ITs. 6d. 
per ton from Boulogne to London was cancelled in deference to tho com- 
plaints. What IB the reanlt? Tho foreign hops are imported as before; 
hnt they are now carried by tho Goneral Steam Nitvigiition Company. 
The railway companies have to some extent suffered ; the Eogliah pro- 
daoet has gained nothing. 
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near the port of shipment would derive no advantage from 
all these goods being carried by sea at the same or even 
lower rates than those now charged by railway. The influence 
of the sea, ** the great free trader " as it has been called, is 
vast and far reaching. England and Scotland being an 
island, there is all round the coast direct competition with 
the sea. It exists for instance between London and Far- 
mouthy Hull Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leith, Aberdeen on the 
eastern coast; and between London^ Southampton and 
Plymouth, and the west coast ports, that is, Bristol, the 
South Wales ports, Liverpool and Glasgow. 

If railways in England did not compete with transport 
by the sea they would in many cases be of comparatively 
little use to manufacturers and merchants. Only by such 
competition do they fully minister to the requirements of 
the trade of the country. If all the intermediate rates 
were to be brought down to the level of those charged 
between port and port what would be the result? The 
companies would have to raise their port to port rates.. 
The public would lose the benefit of rail carriage for goods 
sent between port and port, and the companies the profit the/ 
might have derived from such goods. Who would be the 
gainer V 

(^) Lines of steamers carrying Belgian, Dutch, German, and French 
goods and prodaoe, run hetween Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Boulogne^ 
Havre and London. In competition with them the Great Eastern, 
South Eastern, and London Chatham and Dover Companies carry vi4 
Harwich, Folkestone and Dover respectively, at such rates as they can 
obtain in competition with those charged by steamer direct. It has been a 
subject of complaint that these goods arc conveyed at lower rates than 
similar merchandise from places in Essex or Kent, past which they are 
carried by rail. Ko doubt the regular and quick services provided by the 
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Many apparent anomttlies in railway rules arise from 
competition of the railways with the sea: others ere the 
resulta of comparisons of the rates charged by railway com- 
panies, which must carry, if they are to carry the traffic at 

I all, at the same rotes as a company having a shorter route. 

, Inasmuch as competition between railway companies is 
carried on extensively, many such disparities exist. The 

I apparent anomaly in tin plates being carried from South 

I Wales to Liverpool vid Stockport, near Manchester, at lower 
rates than to Manchester, was referred to by Mr. .TolmRon 

I Ferguson in the debate on the second reading of the Rail- 
way aud Canal Traffic Itill. This arises from the Midland 
Railway Company competing with two shorter routes 
between these places, and from the rates by those routes 
being so fixed as to meet the competition by sea; the former 

I compaoy's longer route is through Stockport fnot Man- 
chester), to which latter place of course there is no export 

' trade, and at which there is no sea competition. This 
anomaly would be entirely removed by the Midland Com- 

' pany ceasing to compete for the Liverpool traffic; hut the 
consumers of tin plates in Manchester would not in any 
respect be benefited by the change. The distance by the 

I shortest railway route between London and Bristol is about 

1 119 miles. There ore two other railway routes, the shorter 

I Tailway oompanieB are of ^eat odvantnge to tlie aeciiers aad consamera, 
[ But so Car aa Loudon is coQcerned, a great part, if not tlie whole of the 
L goods, not requiring quich transit could be sent bj' eea direct, if the 
) Harwiob, Dover, snd other Berrices were diEContinuod. 

There are import rates to towns in the interior to whiri thera is no 

direct Beacompetition. If such rates are not baaed on the rates to plaoca to 

which there is such competition, pint the local rates, thay may ho 

' op^n lo qnestion to an eitcnt not applicable to the rates to and from porta. 
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of which is 161 miles ; there is also direct transport by sea ; 
and by all of these routes there is competition for the con- 
veyance of merchandise traffic. To suit the requirements of 
the trade between these ports, as well as to contend with com- 
petition by water, special rates are charged. Withdraw them, 
and either the interchange would not take place or the goods 
would have to be sent by sea. Of course the other railway 
companies carrying between the two places charge the 
same rates as those in force by the shortest railway route, 
otherwise they would obtain no share of the traffic ; and 
these rates are necessarily less for the throughout distance 
than those charged for like descriptions of goods to some of 
the intermediate towns on the longer route. 

To take one more illustration : steamboats ply between 
Liverpool and Bristol. Goods carried by railway between 
these two places by one or other of the three available routes 
must pass through some one of the following places : —Bir- 
mingham^ Worcester, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Chester or 
Warrington. The local rates to all these intermediate towns 
may appear disproportionate to those charged between 
the extreme points. But is there any real injustice done ? Is it 
disadvantageous to the public that railway companies 
should compete with sea carriage between different ports 
in the Kingdom ? Should not railway companies be 
allowed to accept in respect of traffic so carried, which would 
otherwise be wholly lost to them, a less percentage of profit 
without being compelled to reduce all their rates to inter- 
mediate inland places to the same or proportionately less 
amounts 1 What injustice is done to those whose goods are 
carried to and from intermediate inland places by the fact 
carri^ibat theur rates are higher, or higher in proportion, than the 
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competitive rates, provided the rates to intermediate placea 
»re in themselvea fair and within tlie Company's legal 
itasimum? 

A third source of complaiatof dispropoiiionate rates arises 
from the competition between perls. Aasiimo, for instance, 
port A to be 61 miles, port 13 72 miles, and port C a greater 
distance from D, one of tlie great seata of maiiufaeture and 
commerce. Tho merchants and shipowners at C and B 
desire to compete with A, and they induce the railway com- 
pany to carry from all three at the same rates. The result is 
that the rates are lower for the throughout distance than to 
and from siime of the intermediate places. The grounds of 
grievance would be removed by the railway company ceasing 
to carry from C and B at the same rjtes us from A. But 
the importation of foreign goods would continue; the only 
di&erence being that they would be carripd tlirough one 
pert instead of two or more. And here a curious fact may 
be notel. If, in the case supposed, tho railways between 
A and D, B and D, and C and J) belonged to toparate 
companies, in all probability no complaint would be made 
of the ratea from A, B, and C to D being (he same. On 
the contrary, competition bemg always desired by the public, 
it would be considertd in that case advantageous and in 
the interest of the public. But because the lines between 
B and D and and D belong to the sume company as that, 
Iwtween A and D complaints are made on account of the 
rates being equal. What is bailed in the one case as a 
benefit is deciicd in the other as mischievous and unjust. (') 



(') Many ot the rates from UuUsi'p afieotedl^ymliind wutfroompotition, 
or by th^ie uhurged from Liverpool. On tlio other hand, the rates trom 
Hull govem those from Grimsby [aa a competing pott), Harwich, Wcat 
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The chief explanations of differential rates have been 
mentioned ; another causeless important is in operation. In 
carriage by road, cost may be roughly measured by distance, 
though even as to the expenses of cartage that is subject to 
exceptions. But this test^ admitted to be practically useless 
as regards freight by sea — does not hold good of railway 
transport. Of the various kinds of outlay on the part of a 
railway company, a large portion remains fixed, whether the 
distance run by a train is ten miles or one hundred. Such, for 
example, are the cost of terminal accommodation, and the 
services of loading and unloading, and clerical work. Such, 
too, speaking broadly, are the interest on cost of construction, 
repairs of bridges and earthworks, the permanent staff of 
employes, and of signalling. Another kind of expenditure in- 
creases directly with the mileage run ; for example, the pro- 
vision of, and wear and tear of locomotives, rolling stock and 
permanent way, and liability for loss of or damage to goods 
in transit. Certain kinds of expenditure increase with the 
distance run, but not in the same ratio. Obviously wages, 
cost of locomotive power, and cost of haulage generally are 
not four times as much in the case of a train which has run a 
hundred miles as in one which has run twenty-five. With 
the progress of railways, with improved economy in the use of 
machinery, and in other ways, this tendency — recognised to 
some extent by the Legislature in the rates for short dis- 
tance traffic — in expenditure not to increase in the same 

Hartlepool, Newcastle, Sunderland and Shields. In fact, a large portion 
of the anomalies in railway rates arise from the competition between ports. 
Although improvements in detail as to such rates, no doubt, are possible, 
the interests of some ports would be seriously affected by any change in 
the principle on which railway rates are fixed* 
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proportion as mileage distance, bouomes an important element. 
The result of all tliis is to make mileage leas a criterion of cost, 
and tends to place large towns at a greater distance at an 
advantage as compared with intermediate towns, and to give 
rise to differential rates. (') It is also obvious tliat from many 
intermediate towns the quantities forwarded are not so large 
and regular as from terminal towns, and that from the 
former there is not a constant traffic to and fro. 

The urgent demands of traders and producers have 
created ditforential rates; the interests of the public and 
consumers have maintained tliem ; interests, it may be added, 
which have been little heard In any of the inquiries which 
have taken place, but which, if any change were meditated, 
would probably bo found to have more at sluke than the 
lailnay companies. They would ask, — "Why should auoh 
special rates be withdrawn 1 They would be loseis by the 
change. The railway companies also would be losers. So 
too would the public interested, especially as regards perish- 
sble goods, in the more rapid and regular conveyance of 
merchandise than is possible by water. Who would be the 
gainer P Not, certainly, the home producer, who would find 
foreign goods brought direct to London by sea ; not the 
consumer, who wishes cheap goods rapidly conveyed, and to 
whom it is immaterial how they reach him. The fact is that 
differential rates have arisen in no small degree oat of the 
same causes as have necessitated a cliissiBcation of goods. 
Goods of small intrinsic value will not be conveyed at all 
unless at low rates ; only on special terms can such goods 
produced at a great distance be brought to market. 

(') Seo aa to thJH Ur. Otto SUcbaelU's Sifi-emMlai-i/e der EiaHhahHCtt, 
in whiish the natural and necoaflary liBO ot differential rates in GermaDj- is 
ex]il{iined. 



Sometimes it is urged qb an objection to differential 
rates, that by reaaon of tliem companies BU9la,in, on long 
distance traffic, a loss which is made up by charges on short 
distance traffic. Repeated, aa if it wero an axiom, this 
etatement is generally en'oneoua; though producing, no 
doubt, alowerperceutageof profits than the latter, the former 
yields some profit, unless where undue competition operates. 

To carry traffic at a rate yielding a small profit, is better 
-for a railway company than to have its permanent way for 
inany hours unused, and its plant not fully employed. It may 
.be expedient to accept traffic producing only a small per- 
centage of profit, if it can be got on no better terms ; suoh 
.traffic will at least help to defray the fixed charges, whicb 
must be incurred whether it is carried or not. But is a 
company bound to do all its business on such terras, or 
would it be desirable that it should do ao ? Can the senders 
of other traffic paying only reasonable rates, yielding the 
corapany what would otherwise be admitted to be only a fair 
profit, justly object ? and if a company be deprived of this 
Jong distance traffic, will it not be forced to raise rates on 
other traffic in order to maintain its revenue ? 

But, it is also objected, differential rates deprive the in- 
habitants of certain towns of the natural advantaged of their 
geographical position. This argument would be more per- 
BuasivG than it is ifit were not generally expressed in the very 
language of Protectionists, if it were not so often a claim of 
an exclusive right to supply certain markets, and a scarcely 
concealed dislike to the intruaioD of competition. Even sup- 
posing that low rates, which enable the produce of remote parts 



NoTR. — See Extract fcora Sir T, Furror's Evidence at pngs 66. 
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of Eugland and Scotland to be conveyed tlirougliout the 
length and breadth of the land may interfere with the trade of 
manufacturers nearer London and other great towns; bo 
may the making of a railway. Places which have one, or 
districtawhicliareleftwithout any, may be injured by railway 
communication elsewhere being opened. The existence 
of any such right as is claimed is questionable. Preserving 
the natural advantages of one town means preventing 
the removal of the natural disadvantages of others. 
In truth, the abolition of diflbrential rates would deprive 
many places of their natural advantages. That Tiiver- 
pool is on the sea, and that Birmingham is not, that 
there is sea communication from the former to London, are 
circumstances which railways did not create, and to which 
they must accommodate themselves. Railway Companies 
are not answerable for the fact that certain kinds of traffic 
come from a point having the advantage of a sea route; 
that there is competition at one place and not at another ; 
and that goods may be conveyed from New York to London 
all the way by sea, cr partly by sea and partly by land. 

If the rates for all traffic between intermediate places 
were either made the same as or leas than those to ter- 
minal points, companies would be compelled to con- 
sider whether raising the export and import rates, or 
reducing those on local tiaflic, would result in the least 
loss. If the former course were adopted, as, in the majority 
of cases it would be, the facilities which mnnufucturers and 
merchants now enjoy would be withdrawn ; it would be 
to their interest to ship at the nearest port. The railways 
would suffer some loss. The inhabitants of intermediate 
places and the port towns would derive no advantage 
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except iiie removal of what generally is merely a senti- 
mental grievanee. What would a London draper gain if 
the Manchester and London Shipping rate were withdrawn , 
and if manufacturers shipped all their goods in Liverpool 
instead of a portion of them being shipped from London f 
What would it avail an Essex farmer if Dutch and Belgian 
produce were sent direct from Eotterdam and Antwerp to 
London^ instead of through Harwich? Would farmers 
in the South of England be any better off if French 
eggs and butter were sent by sea to Ijondon instead of 
through Southampton or Newhaven ? 



GROUPING HERE AND ON THE CONTINENT. 



" Gbiiuving," is the name of the familiar arrangement by 
■which collieries or works within a given area are charged 
equal rates, and are thus enabled to compete on equal terms. 
In fixing the rates for traffic carried long distances, group- 
ing stations far apart is carried oat to some extent. For 
instance, the rates for tin plates from South Wales and 
lion moutlisb ire to Liverpool are the same from the woika 
between Carmarthen on the west, and Monmouth on the 
east, the distances varying from 160 to 206 miles. So, too, 
the rates between Scotland and places in Englandj south 
of and inclusive of Yorkshire, are divided into groups — 
22 in the former, and 39 iu the latter. Though the 
practice is Dot of the first importance to railway companies, 
it is not without value to them. If "grouping" were pro- 
hibited, and the nearest collieries or works could supply 
all the coal or goods which were required, railway 
companies might, in some cases, earn as much net profit 
on the traffic carried as if grouping were adopted. No doubt, 
however, if the nearest collieries or works charged the public 
enhanced prices, or if they could not supply the commodities 
to the extent required by the public, the railway companies 
would suflcr. They would lose not only the traffic which they 



might Lave carried, but they would also Buflfer from the 
leasened prosperity of districts in which they had an indirect 
as well as a direct interest. 

The chief BufFerers, however, from the giving up of 
" grouping " would he the public ; they distinctly gain by the 
practice, though producers near great towns or sea-ports may 
lose the benefit of " geographical position," Collieries and 
works which aro "grouped" are enabled to contribute to 
the available supply. They enter markets from which they 
would be otherwise shut out ; the extent of the trade is 
thereby increased; the price paid by the consumer may be 
lessened. In fact, many traders admit, tacitly at least, the 
value of the practice. 

Its legality has lately been called in question. It has 
been supposed to be prohibited hy the decision of the Eailway 
Coromissiocera in the case of the Demiby Main Colliery 
Company v. Manchester, Sfifffield, and Lincolnshire Raikcay 
Company, which came before them in January, 1880. 
The complaint was that the rates and tolls charged to 
the owners of the Denaby Main Colliery, for the con- 
veyance of coal, both by railway and canal wore an undue 
prejudice and disadvantage to themselves and undue pre- 
ference to the others within the meaning of Section 2 of 
the Eailway and Canal Traffic Act, IS54. The railway 
rates from the Denaby llain Colliery to Keadby, which is 
25 miles, and to Grimsby, which is 5G miles, were 2s. l^d. 
and 3s. Id. per ton respectively. Similar rates were charged 
from the other collieries in the same group, although the 
distances between Keadby and Grimsby and the Denaby 
Main Colliery were 15 miles less than the most distant of 
the other collieries in the group. For all coal passing to 



certain places to tlie eastward, the Denaby Main Colliery 
■waa grouped with 48 other colHeriea iu the same district. 
But, except in certain cases, the collieries were not grouped 
for coal going to the west ; on traffic sent to places in that 
direction Penaby had to pay according to its geographical 
position. With regard to some portion of their traffic to 
the west, the Denaby Main Colliery had special rates. The 
decision of the Kailway Commissioners, which has not been 
reversed, was that lliis particular grouping system did subject 
the propiietors of the Denaby Main Colliery to undue and 
unreasonable prejudiceand disadvantage. But their decision 
was probably upon the facts, not upon the law ; and their 
finding really was that the group waa too large, and that 
the Denaby Main Colliery ought to be taken out of it. The 
same question was to some extent discussed in the House of 
Lords in the Denaby Main Colliery Company Limited t. 
Manchester, Sheffield atid Lincohnhire Railway Company 
(L.U. 11, A.C. p. 97) ; and the observations of the learned 
law lords do not confirm the opinion that grouping is per 
se illegal. (') If the conti'ary were the case — if all such 
arrangements were necessarily illegal — the result would be 
somewhat serious to trade. 

A few particulars as to grouping on the Continent may 
be mentioned. It wUl be found that it has been adopted 
there for the same reasons as led to it here. 

In Germany and Holland grouping is recognised. 
There, as has been previously mentioned, mileage rates is 

(') "I think that even if it were distinctly foond that thedifforenceain 
the chargiiB aetuBlly rnnde were bo disprupottioned to Iho differenoes in the 
ooat as to be undue and ucrcaaonable, it would not impose an obligationlo 
charge cquHlly."— Lord Blackburn, p. 122. 



the principle on which the tatiffs are based, and the State 
practically controls the rates. But some exceptional tariffs 
for coal and coke are not calculated tpon the distance 
from the place of origin to the station of deBtination. 
Sending etations in certain cases, and sea-porla in others, are 
formed into groups. In Germany, for instance, the sending 
stations included in the exceptional tariff with Bremen, 
Hamburg, and other ports in the North of Germany, aro 
divided into seven groups, Tho first three embrace all 
the stations in the Right Itheoish district where coal 
mines exist. Group 1 contains about fifteen stations from 6 
to 24 kilometres distant from each other, in a total distance 
of 245 kilometres to Bremen and 359 kilometres to Hamburg. 
Group 2 contains about thirty-five stations from 1 to 19 kilo- 
metres distan(,and Group 3 seven stations at distances varying 
from 1 to 13 kilometres. The total distances to Bremen and 
Hamburg aie 271 and 385 kilometres respectively. For all 
stations in the same group there is one tariff, which is for 
ono fixed consignment per week ; — 



Group 1 
„ 2 



49 marks per ton. 
51 „ 



If there are two fixed consignments sent regularly 
every week for one year, a reduction is made of one mark 

for every 10 tons, and for 

3 Couaignmenta weekly a reduction of 2 marks for every JO tons. 
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The coal etationa of the Rhine Province and 
Westphalia are also grouped for Dutch, Belgian anil French 
traffic. In the two last cases, however, the differences of 
distance are very slight. For Dutch traffic the differences 
of distance between the stations in Group 1 vary from 1 to 
16 kilometres in a total distance of 218 kilometres, in 
Group 2 from 3 to 20 in a total distance of 233 kilometres, 
and in Group 3 from 1 to 33 in 26o kilometres. 

The grouping of the ports in the North of Germany, 
ehowB a much greater difference in favour of certain ports. 
For instance, the same rates are charged from the coal 
stations to Bremen as to Ilumburg, although the former is 
114 kilometres (71 miles) further; the distance from Dort- 
mund to Bremen being 237 kilometres (147 miles), and to 
Hamburg 351 kilometres (218 miles.) The same rates are 
also charged to the following ports as to Bremen, which is 
distant from the various coal stations from 221 to 271 kilo- 
metres : — 

Eilometreu, Miles. 

Bremerhafcn 66 41 beyond Bremen. 

Geestcmiiode 62 36-J „ „ 

Harburg 103 64 „ 

Hittfeld 94 58 „ 

Nordenhamm, 40 25 „ „ 

Thus the " grouping " which is permitted, and indeed 
actually carried out, by the German authorities, exceeds 
in degree anything of the kind known on the railways in this 
country. 

In France also, " grouping " of ports is sanctioned with 
a view (o promote competition. The special import and 
export rales from Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne to Paris, 
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which are equal in amount, notwithstanding the diflfer- 
ences in distance, may be taken as an example : — 

Dunkirk to Paris, 304 Kilometres. 
Calais „ „ 296 . „ 
Boulogne,, „ 252 „ 



SECTION VII. 



DIFFERENTIAL GATES ON TUE CONTINENT, 



In France, Belgium, and Germany, there are fewer porta 
competing with railways or with each other than in Great 
Britain. In each of those countrieB the principle of mileage 
rates has been nominally, and, to a large extent, in practice 
adopted. But in all of them causes similar to those which 
have here created so-called differential ratea have been in 
operation. In each of them the fact of competition by water 
13 recognised as a reason for charging reduced or special 
rates ; such rates for expoit or import traffic exist, although 
the special rates for the latter traffic are fewer than for the 
former; and there are also special transit rates ('). All these 
ratea have been estabUsbed after much consideration. Writ- 
ing of the discussion of the subject in the Corps Legislatif 
in 1863, M. Aucoo observes in hie well-known work, " Since 
that solemn discussion, the principle of differential taiifishus 
been placed beyond question." He adds : " It may be well 
to mention also that, in the numerous judicial works on the 
working of railways, not only the legality, but the necessity 
and equity of conditional and differential rates have been 
almost unanimously recognised." (°) 

(I) 8oe iKccni of April 26, 1802, quoted by M. A. deFovillein £a r™wj- 
/vriaalion dit moi/etia de Tranaporl p. 08. 

C) The following are some of tlie opinions of French statesmen Hud 
eoonomiBts on tbe subject : — 
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Take first the special rates in France. Wheat may be 
imported either f>id Marseilles, or vid Bouen and the Seine to 
Paris^ the distance from Marseilles being 863 kilometres, and 
from Eouen 134 kilometres. To compete with the sea and the 
Kouen route, the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway 
Company charges for imported goods, special rates between 
Marseilles and Paris. These rates have been complained 
of as encouraging foreign trade. The answer, however, is 
that if not conveyed vid Marseilles such goods might be 
conveyed i?id Rouen and the Seine to Paris. The general 
tariff rates on the French lines are based upon a uniform 
charge per kilometre, irrespective of any special require- 
ments of the locality. In order, however, to remedy the 

" Dans ma conviction le tarif differentiel eat d la fois Juste, cottforme aux 
veritables intcrSta economiqitea et neceaaairea a la concurrence,*^ M. ICouher. 

** Lea indmtriea de transport par eau^ par terre ou par chemin de fer ne 
vivent et ne proaperent queparlea tarif a differentieh, C^eat en differenciant aage^ 
metit leura tarif a qu^elle attirent lea marchandiaea et lea voyageuray M. 
Lbgkakd, aom^aeeretaire d^etat au Miniatere dea travaux puhlica : 

^^ V experience a demontre aux compagniea la neceaaite de anperpoaer au 
tarif reglementaire de nombreux tarif a d prix reduita,*** II a etS reconnu que 
ceux Id memea qui ae plaignaienty le plua vivetnent dea tarifa differentiela en 
reeueillaient indirectement le benificc^ Ce sent, en efftt^ cea tarifa qui fournia- 
sent au trajic dea grandes compagniea lea maaaea de marchandiaea ha plua 
conaiderablea, et ce aont cea maaaea qui rendent poaaible la reduction, au profit 
de toua, dea tartfa generaux.** M. de Foyille. Za Transformation des 
moyena de Tranaport pp. 66, 67. 

In a report to the French Chamber of Deputies by a Hallway Cornmis- 
sion in 1880, the Commissioners approved of special tariffs, and added : ^< We 
<< are even inclined to suggest the development of traffic of this nature, the 
<* importance of which is not at aU in proportion to the natural advantages 
<< which France derives from her geographical position and her numerous 
** ports," Appendix 31 to Report from the Select Committee on Railways 
(Rates and Fares), 1882, Vol, II, 
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diaad vantages atising from such a. system, and fo meet 
the various circuraatances and requirements of particular 
trades, numerous special tariffs are adopted nilh the sanction 
of the Minister of Public Works. These spGcial rates are not, 
as ia sometimes supposed, fixed upon any regular or uniform 
basis. Some are adopted for the purpose of developing a new, 
or increasing an existing trade which may be subjected to 
competition from other districts; others are established 
to meet competition by sea, canal, or otherwise. Under 
some oircum stance 8 reduced rates are arrived at by adopting 
computed instead of actual distances; the former being 
sometimes based on the distance by a shorter I'oute either by 
rail, road or sea, But in Eome cases an arbitrary distance is 
adopted, 

The French railway companies have special import 
and export rates for numerous articles In their classiSoations 
which are lower than the ordinary class rates to the port 
town, and occasionally lower than the class rates from inter- 
mediate stations; in which case the special import and 
export rates may apply. The following table is a comparison 
of afew import and export rates wiib the ordinary classiales. 
The latter, it should be observed, aie, in some instances, 
based on computed, and not on actual, distances. 
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DUNKIRK AND PARIS. 



Classes 



••• ••• 



Ordinary Class Rates ... 
Import and Export Rates^ 



Actual Distance, 304 Kilometres. 
Computed Distance, 267 Kilometres. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


f. c. 
42-56 


f. c. 
36-56 


f. c. 
31-20 


f. 0. 

26-86 


f. c. 
20-60 


f. c. 
12-36 


30-00 


26-00 


23-00 


20-00 


( 18-00 
,15-00 


12-00 





CALAIS 


AND 


PARIS. 










•« • 


Actual Distance, 296 Kilometres. 
Computed Distance, 267 TriLOMETREs. 


Classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ordinary Class Rates 


< •• 


f. 0. 

42-65 


f. c. 
36-56 


f. 0. 
31-20 


f. 0. 

25-85 


f. 0. 

20-60 


f. 0. 

12-35 


Import and Export Rates 


30-00 


26-00 


23-00 


2000 


/ 18-00 
i 16-00 


12-00 



BOULOGNE AND PARIS. 





.. * 


Actual Distance, 262 Kilometres. 
Computed Distance, 252 Kilometres. 


Classes ••• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ordinary Class Ratfi 


} ... 


f . c. 
40-30 


f. 0. 

34-76 


f . c. 
29-76 


f. c. 
24-66 


f. c. 
19-60 


f.c. 
U-80 


Import and Export 


Rates 


30-00 


26-00 


23-00 


20-00 


/ 18-00 
1 16-00 


1200 



(1; Until r^contly, the classification of imported and exported 
goods, in force on the Northern of France Railway, was composed of six 
classes. A new tariff is now in force, the rates for such traffic varying from 
frs 8 to f IS. 30 per 1000 kilogrammes. 

For the purpose of comparison, the rates charged for imported and 
exported goods are shewn under the respective classes in which the same 
articles are generally included when charged at the ordinary class rates. 



DIEPPE AND PARIS. 





AotCAi. DraTAKOK, 166 Kilometheb. 
Computed DiBTiNCE, 166 Kilommkes. 


Clabsss 


1 


2 


3 


* 


6 




G 


Ordinary CIoBH BatsH ... 


f. e. 
28-OS 


f. c. 

24-75 


f. c 

21-40 


f, c. 

13-10 


f 0. 
1 4 '80 


f 


9<b6 


Import and Export Bates 


25'00 


19'00 


14 '60 


(10 75 
1 ID'OO 


9-00 




7-00 



In some inslances the special mtea apply both ways, i.e., 
for import or export goods. But many of the export latea 
for certain articles are lower than the impoit rates; for 
instance, the rate for Cereals from Paris to Dieppe for 
export is fra. 7'50, while the import rate from Dieppe to 
Paris is frs. 9. 

In addition to special rates for esport and import 
goods there are also special tariflFa for transit goods subject 
to special c^ndiliona which appear anomalous, and have 
given rise tooomplaints. The following is an illustration : — 
Both Roubaix and Rouen are spinning centres, and Epinal 
is a weaving centre. The rate for a 5-ton load of Yarn from 
KilDmetres. fr, Ola. 

Roubaix to Epinal 462 is 4760. 

Eouento „ 537 „ 57-40. 

Antwerp to „ 467 „ 37'0. 
The rate for Yarn from Dieppe to B^le, a distance of 716 
Kilometres, is 47 frs. 30 eta. The explanation of these 
apparent anomalies is that tho rates from Roubaix and Rouen 
to Epinal are based on the local ordinary tariffs ; that the rale 
from Antwerp to Epinal is a special import rate ; whereas the 
rate from Dieppe toB^leisastill lower special tariff for transit 
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goods. The following is an example of transit or through rates 
from a town in Italy to a port in France. The proportions 
of the receipts accruing to each Company and the rates 
charged for goods carried locally between the respective 
points are shown. It will be seen that the local rates from 
the frontier to Paris are in excess of the charges from 
Milan to Paris. 



% 




• 
00 

1 


A. 


B. 




From. 


To. 


i 

a 
§ 


Tiiroagh Rates 

for lots of 100 

kilos and above 


Through Rates 

for lots of 6 
tons and above 


Ordinary Local 
Rates between 
the respective 


- 


In the proportions due to 
each distance. 


points. 


, 


1st 
class. 


. 2nd 
niass. 


1st 
class. 


2ud 
class. 


1st 
class. 


2nd 

class. 


Milan 


Modane... 


238 


f. c. 
22.14 


f. c. 
18142 


f. c. 
22.14 


f. c. 
18.42 


f. c. 
40.89 


f. c. 
36.03 


Modane ... 


FiDntier 


12 


1.15 


0.95 


1.16 


0.95 


2.90 


2.60 


Frontier 


Paris ... 


672 
922 


68.10 


67.25 


53.60 


46.55 


94.20 


81.00 




91.39 


76.62 


76.79 


65.92 


' 


Geinture Bail way 




15 


3.10 


3-10 


3.10 


3.10 


3.10 


3.10 


JraFlB ..• aa. 


Havre ... 


226 


23.05 


19.60 


17.55 


15.35 


32.00 


28.0Q 


Terminal charges 




• • • 


• • • 


... 


... 


• • • 


1.90 


1.90 


Totals per 1,000 


Kilos ... 


1163117.54 


99.32 


97.44 


84.37 


174.99 


152.53 



A. — Ihe proportions accruing to the French Comptinies for lots under 
5 tons remain the same for traffic from all the Italian stations named in 
the Tariff. 

•4 

B. — The French Railway proportions for lots of 5 tons and above vary 
according to the distance of the Italian town from the frontier, as will be 
seen from the examples below : — 

Goods from, * Goods from 

Cormons to Havre. 1st class. 2nd class. Oalx to Havre. Ist class. 2nd class. 

P.LM 38.60 35.26 I P.L.M 72.75 62.40 

Quest 8.45 7.80 Quest 15.05 13.05 
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In respect of traffic for intermediate places, the French 
railway companies may make higher charges than the rates 
for transit traffic carried over the same portion of railway 
beyond those places. But they may be required to charge 
the same sums for traffic to or from any intermediate place 
as they charge for import or for export traffic carried beyond. 

In Belgium, also, diflferential rates are charged between 
certain places for export and for local consamption. The 
following are a few illustrations : — 



; 






For Export 


For 
Local Usb. 


'" 


From 


To 








10 ton lots, 
per ton. 


10 ton lots, 
per ton. 


V>08>1 ••• ••• .•• 


Mens 


Antwerp ... 


Frs. 2-91 


4-62 




Jemappes ... 


i> ••• 


3-04 


4-67 




Oharleroi ... 


>» 


2-81 


4-58 




Fountaine 
rEvgqtte .. 


>> ... 


2-81 


4-58 


Bar Iron and Girders 


Liege 


»i ••• 


4-70 


6-65 


* 


Oharleroi ... 


.> 


4-.57 


6-39 




Marchienne . 


II ••• 


4-64 


6-33 








per 1000 


kilogrammes. 


Window Glass 


Oharleroi ... 


II ••• 


6-30 


8-28 



Neither private companies nor the State railways are 
permitted to make concessions of any kind, or to depart from 
the official tariff in favour of any particular firm or carrier. 
All general or special tariffs must be approved by the 
Minister, and published in the official paper, the " Moniteur." 
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On tliG Pmsaian railways the maximum rates shewn in 
the tariff ai'e actually charged. But exeeptiona are made 
where trade requiremouta, competition, and other siroilar 
cir cum stances appear to necessitate a departure from the 
official rates. It is not consiilered that railway companies are, 
in general, hound to adjust anomalies in the carriage charged 
for trafEc arising in different distriots, for one and the same 
destination, by reducing the rates from the more distant 
sanding station. But for the sake of uniformity the rates are 
BO adjusted if, for any reason, exceptional rates from any 
particular district have been adopted, and if they are 
lower than from intermediate stations nearer byiailtothe 
same destination. 

In Germany under the " Seekafen Anxnahme Tarif" 
there are a very considerable number of special rates. For 
instance, the rate for grain from Bremen to Cologne, a 
distance of S24 kilometres, is 12 marks, while from Ileuielin- 
gen, which is short of Bremen by six kilometres, to Culogne 
{318 kilometres) it is 15 marks 50 pfenning. For tho 
purpose of stimulating the traffic from the Rheiniach West- 
falischen District with the G-erman North Sea Ports, viz., 
Emden, Leer, Papenburg, Bremen, Bremerhavon, the com- 
petition of the rates to tho Hutch ports, to which the 
Bhine affords a cheap water conveyance, had to be taken 
into consideration. Accordingly from Essen to Bremen, 
254 kilometres, tho Amsterdam rates, which are lower than 
the tariff rates from Dortmund to Bremen, 2^7 kilometres, 
were adopted, although the traffic from Essen to Bremen has 
to pass vi& Dortmund, which is 17 kilometres nearer to desti- 
nation. In another instance the German State railways 
give a rebate of 5 marks per trnckload for coal exported from 



Hamburg. — " For consignments of coal for Hamburg and 
" Harburg a rebate of 5 marks per 10,000 kilos, is made 
" when proof is given that the coal is destined for export fo 
" Trannaine, places outside of Germany or for the German 
" Baltic Porta." In other words, a rate of 5 marks less ie 
charged to Hamburg for coal for export than 1o tlie same 
place for coal to be consumed in the town. 

Exceptional Tariff No. 2 consists of special rates for 
goods traffic between stations of the Royal Elizabeth 
Itailway, &c., and Gustavshurg. They, however, are only in 
force during the period when vessels can ply on the Rhine, 
for instance :— For "Stuckgut" or piece goods from Vienna 
to Gastavsburg the transit rate is 7m. 24pf. per 100 kilos. 
Ist class, and 6m. SOpf. 2nd class, and the local rates are 
8m Ilpf. 1st classj and 7m. 73pf. 2nd class. 

The effect of these special rates is to secure the traffic 
to the Bavarian State and Hessian railways, and prevent 
ils passing over the Prussian and Dutch railways. The 
Eheinisch Westfalischen private railways grant con- 
tract (Abonnements Special Train) tariffs for the con- 
veyance of coal from the Hulir distriot to Nederlandish 
stations in fixed consignments of at least 200 tons, and not 
exceeding 300 tons. The adoption of these rates has prin- 
cipally been prompted by the competition of the water 
service on the Rhine. They include haulage to the sidings 
or depots ; and they are granted only to traders who contract 
to send at least once a week for one year a consignment of 
from 200 to 300 tons to Nederlandish stations. 

Thus it will be seen that io Germany the carriage of 
traffic in large quantities is charged at special or reduced 
rates. A similar principle has been recognised in this 




country also. It waa held by the Court of Common 
Pleas, in the case of Nicholson v. Gft. Western, that " Clsuas 
" 31 of the Railway and Cajial Traffic Act, 17 and 18 Vic, 
*' la not contravened by a railway company agreeing to 
" carry at a lower rate, in consideration of a guarantee of 
" large fjuantities and full loada at regular periods provideil 
"that the real object of the railway company be to obtain 
" thereby a greater remunerative profit by the diminiahed 
" cost of carriage, although the effect may be to exclude 
" from the lowpr rate those persons who cannot give auch a 
" guartintee." The effect of such a system, however, has been 
complained of by smaller traders as favouring the larger ones; 
and in this country, it is not in practice generally acted upon. 

The basis of through tariffs between Germany and other 
foreign countries ia the normal mileage rate to the German 
frontier; but with the view of encouraging the export 
trades, reduced ratea are charged in favour of international 
traffic. 

The Dutch are also desirous of developing their transit 
traffic; and with that object so called " exceptional rates," 
based upon lower mileage rates than the ordinary tariffa, 
are charged from places of production in Germany to the 
Dutch ports. Thus, there are "exceptional rates" for, 
amongst other things, heavy iron and steel goods from 
manufacturing towns in Westphalia to Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, and they are as much as 37 per cent, lower than 
the ordinary rates. These German-Dutch rates are invariably 
lower than the ordinary rates to inland towns lying between 
the forwarding station and the port. The following are 
Bome of the exceptional rales ia force, compared with the 
ordinary rates to inland towns for shorter distances : — 



1 

I 
I 
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From 



J}ortmund ..'. 

99 ... 

>> ... 

Essen 

yy *•• ... 
ff •*• ... 



}> 



•• .. . 



Rotterdam ... 
Utrecht 

Strasbourg... 
»» ••• 

Hannheim ... 
>» ••• 
»> ••• 
>> ... 

I^ankfort ••. 

. >» ••• 

»» ••• 

Nuremberg... 
>> ... 

ty ... 



To 



Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Utrecht 

Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 
Utrecht 
Gouda 

Diisseldorf 
»> 

Rotterdam 
Utrecht 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Bt'xtel ... 
Eindhoven 

Rotterdam 

Arnheim 

Ede 

Flushing 
Arnheim 
Helmund 



Description 
of Goods. 



Heavy iron and 
steelgoodsjbars, 
sheets, rails ... 



Hardware 



Coffee,rjce, cur- 
rants & sugar 



{Machinery 



Grain 



Skins ... 



'Toys ... 



) 



In lots 
of 



10 tons 



10 tons 

10 tons 
5 tons 

10 tons 



10 tons 



5 tons 



Distance 
in kilo- 
metres. 



Rate per 

1000 

kilo- 

'grammes 
1 



231 
246 
194 

199 
214 
162 
194 

234 
182 

614 
671 

499 
604 
408 
388 

479 

S76 
392 

716 
606 
679 



Marks. 
6-30 
6-60 
8* 

8-20 
8-70 
8-60 
9-90 

9-20 
10-60 

24-90 
25-60 

18-40 
18-40 
19 '40 
18-60 

20- 

23-80 

24'7Q 

31-84 
42-60 
40-80 



For traffic between Austrian and Hungarian towns and 
the Dutch ports in certain articles there are also so-called 
"Seaport transit rates.'* For instance, for dried plums, 
apples and pears from Vienna to Eotterdam, the export 
rate for lots of 10 tons is m. 41*50 per ton of 1,000 kilo- 
grammes, the local rate being m. 51'60 per ton; for wool 
from Buda Pesth to Amsterdam the rate per ton of 1,000 

c .^ 

Q) These rates are exclusive of cartage and of the extra charges 
referred lo in Appendix I, Page yii. 
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kilogrammes in lots of 5 tons, is export m, 67' 0^ local 
m. 81*30. These rates are only available for goods destined 
for export or import ; and, as will be seen, they are con- 
siderably lower than the rates for the same description of 
goods for consumers in the port of shipment. There 
are also exceptional rates for goods traversing Germany 
to and from the German seaports and Austria and Hun- 
gary. The following is a comparison between the rates 
from Bremen to a station on the Danube, and the rates from 
the latter station to a station situated between that station 
and the sea-port : — 





Distance 
in Kilom. 


Distance 
in Miles. 


BawCotton 
per 100 ks 
(2 cwt.) 


Tobacco, 
per 100 ks. 
(2 cwt.) 


Bremen— Eegensburg 

Nienbnrg — Begensburg ,., 


683 
616 


427 
385 


Marks. 
2-46 
2-88 


Marks. 
2-49 
3-83 


Difference in favonr of the 
longer distance 


(67) 


(42) 


0-42 


1-34 



In Holland no scale of rates is universally charge- 
able. Each railway company is authorised by the Con- 
cession under which the railway was constructed, to 
charge certain specified rates. But, as in England, the 
existing rates actually charged are generally lower than the 
maximum ; and the fixing of them may be controlled by the 
State. By Article 31 of the Dutch Law the railway com- 
panies are required to carry all goods (not excluded from 
transport) and passengers at the rates set forth in the pub- 
lished tariffs, and under the conditions determined by the 
regulations, without unduly favouring special persons, 
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Societies, Comptmiea, or other bodies. By tbe existing law 
the railway compauiea are forbidden to make special 
arrangements for carriage at lower rates than those pub- 
liehed in the tariffs, except in the following caaes : — 

(fi). For the carriage of large quantities ; 

(d). Por the carriage of one or more fruckloada 
of goods at stated intervale ; 

(c). For the carriage of goods intended for 
charitable purposes or for exhibit ion. 
Notice of such exceptions has to be given to the Home 
Minister. Those redactions must be arailable for all goods 
of tbe same class, to be conveyed on the same line, and under 
the same conditions ; they must be immediately advertised ; 
and tbey remain in force during the existence of tbe contract. 
By the strict letter of tbe low it is provided that the same 
rates must, over the whole of the system of the railway, ha 
charged by the company for the like article for the same 
distance. But, in consequence of the competition by 
inland navigation for traffic to and from places in Holland, 
and also by the Rhine, and through Belgium for German 
traffic, this requirement proved impossible to carry out in 
practice. The Government have found it necessary to 
allow tbe companies to enter into special contracts for 
the conveyance of goods on such conditions as they might 
consider it desirable to agree upon. Notice of any special 
contract must, as before stated, be given to the Minister of 
Commerce after it is entered into, and the official assent is 
subject to ihe company agreeing to enter into a like agree- 
ment with any other person. While such is the letter of 
the law, virtually enjoining equal mileage rates, the practice 
is altogether different. For any description of traffic, special 
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agreements as to quantity to be forwarded and time of 
delivery are made. The great object is to obtain traffic. 
The published notices of such contracts contain, it may be 
added, no information which can be utilized. 

The following is an illustration of the special contracts 
entered into and of the manner in which their existence is 
notified: — 

[CoFT OF Special OowTaACT.] 



SPECIAL AGREEMENT for the carriage of slo^e tram goods 
from 
to 

between 
on the one hand, and the General Goods Manager of the 

Railway Company, at 

contracting in the name of the Direction of the the above-named 

Company (or Companies), on the other hand. . 



ART. I. 

The first-named contracting party binds himself to have all the goods to be 
despatched or received by him dnring the current yettr, estimated at 
tMck loads ( kilogrammes), from 

to 

carried over the lines of the 

Railways, in accordance with the conditions in Article IV, of the Law of Railway 
Companies (General Roles and Regulations), of 9th January 1876 (Gazette No. 7), and 
with the Special Bye-Laws in force for local traffic, as set forth in the tariff, for the 
conveyance of fast and slow goods over the hues of the 

Railway Company, approved by order of the Minister of the 
Interior, dated 1st March, 1877, and which tariff came into force on the 1st April, 1877. 
On the other hand the last named contracting parties bind themselves to carry the 
goods of the first-named contracting parties during the year 1885 at the reduced rates 
shown in the circular of the 
Railway Company, dated 1885, 

No use may be made of these rates for the re-despatch of goods at intermediate 
stations, so as to obtain a cheaper rate than the direct rate. 

Agreed to and signed in dupl. at 

th ; 188 

Contracting party No. 1. 

th 188 

Contracting party No. 2. 
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,. LOOPY OF ClECtTLAR.] 

RAILWAY. 
The Direction of the Bailway begs to inform 

those interested that the General Gkx>d8 Manager 

of has been authorised to make special agreements for the 

carriage during tlie cnrifent year of laijge quantities of Goods, or for regular consign- 
ments of one truck-load or more between Stations of the 
Bailway, and between those Stations and Stations of the 
on the following basis : — 

(a) For large quantities : Per 100 kilos, and 10 km. 

In consignment of 10 tons . ... in 1 cent. 

J, „ 6 to 10 tons 1| cent. 

,, yf 3 to tons ••• ... ••• «•• 2 II 

II I, 100 kilos, to 3 tons 2i ^ 

with 8 cents per 100 kilos, terminal charges. 
(5) For regular consignments in truckloads ; 

The charges as above for consignments of 10 and 6 tons. 
Any fractional distances will bie counted as for 10 kilometres, and the weight per 
100 kilogrammes, wir.hout distinction for different classes of goods. Parts of 10 kilo- 
metres and 100 kilogrammes will thus be taken as 10 kilometres or 100 kilogrammes. 
With these exceptions the General and Special Rules and Regulations of the 

Local Rate Book of 1st April, 1877| with the alterations and additions 
made therein later, apply to these contract goods. 

Consignments of 6,000 kilogrammes will be treated in the same manner as goods 
of Glass A| and consignments of 10|000 kilogrammes in the same manner as goods 
belonging to the Glasses B, 0, D, and the Special Tariff. 

Further information can be obtained at all the Stations ; or on application to the 
Agent of the Railway. 

[Gopiss 01 Notices ov Special Contsaots.] 
From the '* Dutch Guide*' of 28th Januaryi 1886. 
Holland Railway Gompaky. 
A contract has been entered into for the carriage of a large quantity of goods over 
the Company's lines. 

Further information can be obtained at the Goods Office* att^e Central Adminis- 
tration BuildingSi Droogbak, Amsterdam. The ADMINISTRATOR. 

Ahstebdam, 2l6ih Jan., 1886. — 

From the "Dutch Guide** of 25th February, 1886. 

C/OMPAKY FOB WOBKIKQ THE DUTOH SXATB RAILWAYS. 

Various contracts have been entered into for the carriHge of large qaantities of 
goods on the Southern net of the State Railways. 

Further information can be obtained at the Goods Manager's OfficCi MoreelselaaUi 

Ko. 1, Utrecht. The GENERAL MANAGER. 

UtbechTi \7th'2Ath Feb., 1886. 

Cektral Railway. 
A Contract for the carriage of cattle has been entered into. Further information 
can be obtained at the Goods Manager's Office, Catharijne Kade 759, Utrecht. 
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The result is that a considerable portion of the traflSc is 
carried under special agreements^ under conditions such as 
the following, viz. : — 

The sender agrees to forward between A and B special 
quantities, for instance : — 

80 tons Soap, 
10 „ Sugar, 
6 „ Pepper, 
6 „ Tobacco, 
or to forward the whole of his traffic between C and D esti- 
mated at a specific quantity for a certain period, for instance : — 

400 tons General goods, 
10,000 „ Coal, 
1,000 „ Coke. 
In Italy, difEerential rates have been the subject of 
public inquiry, and the representatives of some local interests 
have asked for their abolition. But they exist ; and the verdict 
upon them of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry in 
1881 was : " It is indisputable that the system of difierential 
rates has helped to strengthen and improve the national 
industries.'* (^) 

The fact of railways in other countries charging special 
rates for import, export and transit traffic, is, of course, not 
a proof of their being right in principle. But the foregoing 
information may correct loose assertions or suggestions that 
differential rates are unknown or rare elsewhere. It shows 
that the railway authorities and the Governments who control 
the rates in those countries, even while professing to charge 
mileage rates, have considered it necessary, with the view of 
promoting and protecting the interests of their trade, to 
charge differential rates. 

(^) Parte II., Vol. II., Sec. 32. 
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In the United States, where there is muoh competition 
for the conveyance of long distance interstate traffic, and 
where remarkably low rates — " war rates," as they are 
called — are charged, charges for intermediate traffic are not 
lowered proportionately. In that country differential rates 
have been much attacked ; they have no doubt occasionally 
been imposed without measure or reason. But they still 
subsist, and are found useful. As an iUuBtraticn it may be 
statfid that, at the present time, the rates for the conveyance 
of flour from Minneapolis to Milwaukee, 335 miles, and to 
Chicago, 420 miles, are the same ; while the rate to DuUith, 
164 miles, is only 25 per cent. leas. 

Note — Tbo Montreal OusbMb, IrI Aipril, 1881), writaa thus on the autjeot 
of Ihe EaQwuy CanunieBioii Bill :— " These raWi are Biod and determined by tha 
'■Great Afflerkan Trunk lines, in competition with whioh the Tariff of Iho 
" Canaiiiiui roajla is noceajjatUy rBgulated j to interfere with these ratea -woiild be la 
'■ take ttWBj ftom tbe Cano,aiaji Companica a large aaioDst of tlla Kroia aamings 
" derived from a BouroewblchmcieasBH tbetolomeof buamsat in Cn,oiulB. 

iacrlmination whioh la complalnad of in particular locallciee arieos wboUy ont 

jBtabliabodMoipotilion between linea reacblnga fttTOurea poiot, DeBtroyihe 

of compotition— lower ratea— and yon 



"The 



re all in 






"andatoace an iDcreaae In raCes all rmmd will tie establiahed. The BsHway Act 
" prohibits intflrreronco bj tiie Iroveromsnt in the regalatimi of rataa nntU a Company 
'■ta proved to earn Ifiper ceot. npon its Lnveatad capitaL What Etailway Company in 
" the Dominion to-day is earning that pioflt F . . . It competition la to be 
" nmdo a positive diaadvaniage, if every induoemant to particular localilios to promotB 
" rival enWrprlaea ia to be awept away, the ratoa of eiiBtlng lines will ba ran op In all 
■' directions to theinjory not only of every locality now favomud by oompetition, bnt 
"otthoae looaJitios which oonhidor themsolvea aggTiaved by Kaaon of tiie abaence of 

work recently puhUahad, daolareatbal the only remedy is to "roeture the charartar of 
" pnbllc higliways to the railways by ae^ uring to all peraona the right to run tiaina oyer 
"their tracks under proper regnlationl" "The Railways and the Republic" (IBBB), 
p. 373, by Jamea T. Hodaon. 
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SECTION VIII. 

THE INTEREST OF CONSUMERS IN RATES, 

Of the causes which have prevented progress in the 
public discussion of rates, chief has been the fact that the 
subject has been regarded too exclusively from the point of 
view of a limited number of traders or producers. The general 
interests of the country have been overlooked, or it has been 
assumed that they are identical with those of particular 
traders. Once the question is looked at from several 
sides — as it appears to those who buy as well as to those 
who sell, and to producers in different places — many of the 
complaints made against the companies as to the existing 
system of fixing rates are seen to be unfounded. 

Those who buy commodities are interested in getting 
them to the various markets cheaply and in abundance. 
They wish the charge for transport to be small — they wish it 

• • s 

to be small even if the distance from which the goods are 
conveyed be great, because their sources of supply are thereby 
increased. To the consumer the ideally perfect state of things 
would be a tariff for the conveyance of merchandise based on 
the same principle as the Penny Post ; commodities would be 
conveyed at a low price, and producers over an immense area 
would be able to send them to market. To the consumer it 
would be in every way desirable that all disadvantages of 
distance or " geographical advantages*' should disappear. 



Accordingly, aa has been before Btuted, plana have been 
brought forward for making uniform rates for the same claaa 
of goods within a large area, or within certain regions or 
zones. The attainment of this is impracticable— the dr stance 
between variona parts of the sanae country cannot be ignored, 
as in the case of carrying letters or transmitting telegraraa. 
Consumers may fairly desire that the cost of transporting 
articles from a great distance may be lowered so aa to 
permit of the influx of gooda from remote parts. But unfor- 
tunately they cannot altogether efface distance. The next 
best thing is that the cost of transport shall not incrcaeo 
pro rata with the distance. Thia reasonable desire railway 
companies have sought to satisfy, and with what resulta la 
well known. 

London, for instance, formerly drew its chief supplies 
of food from its immediate neighbourhoods. The extensive 
market gardens which existed, especially in the eastern 
and western suburbs, aenttheir produce to town by heavy road 
wagons, and to this day they continue to do so. But aa popu- 
lation increased, and the demand for food became greater, the 
facilities, both in regard to convejance and charges, afforded 
by the railway companies, enabled farmers, graziera, and 
market gardeners in distant parta of the kingdom to compete 
with those in the immediate neighbourhood of LondGn, to the 
obvious advantage of the consumer. In this way fat cattle 
from Norfolk, meat from Scotland and Devonshire, fish from 
Scotland, Ireland, and the East and West Coast of England, 
brocoli and new potatoes from the Soilly Islands, Penzance 
and the Channel Islands, store potatoes from Lincolnshire 
and Scotland, and other articles of food are conveyed by the 
railway companies at rates which, although not proper- 





tionate to those charged for ehorter diatanoee, are beneBcialj 
to traders and their customers. Meat is carried from York- 
Bhire, about 189 miles, at 55a. per ton ; from Aberdeen, 516 
miles, at 678. 6d. ; and from Stroranesa, in Orkney, 776 miles, 
at 90b. per ton. Potatoes from Yorkshire are carried at 15s. ; 
from Sunderland, 269 miles, 16s. 4d. ; and from Aberdeen, 
80a. per ton. The effect is to open fresh maiketa to 
producers throughout the country, and to supply the wantSi 
of an ever increasing population at such reasonable pricf 
aa would not otherwise he possible. 

" To move is practically to ptodnoe," at leaat it often is so.] 
Tho consumer desires that commodities and materials shouldJ 
be conveyed from places where they are produced cheaply ori 
are abundant, to places where they are more in demand ; that' 
cool, for instance, should go to dislricts where there is ore 
without fuel available for smelting ; that timber, or excellent' 
building stone, should be conveyed to great cities ; and' 
that the smalt value of many raw materials, renderin] 
Impossible for them to b9ar more than the lowest rate of 
carriage, should not prevent their being conveyed. This 
demand, also, the railway companies have satisfied by charg- 
ing rutea not always exactly varying with the distance.! 
Writing of the marvellous effects of railways, the late,] 
Mr. I^ewmarch, in his edition of " Tooke's History of^ 
Prices," says : " Among their greatest achievements ore the' 
opening up of new fields of supply, and the deepening of old 
channels of consumption. They have brought into pro- 
fitable use mines, forests, quarriep, arable and grazing 
districts, fisheries, harbours, and rivers, previously inacces- 
sible. The produce arising from these various and numerous 
sources is bo much additional wealth placed at the command 
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of the coiurauGity."(') Had equal mileage rates been univcr- 
sally enforced many of those new suurcea of supply would 
still be useless; the articles would not bear the cost of 
transport. 

At any given time in a particular market there is a cer« 
lain price which an article such as milk, wheat, or iron will 
fetch Assuming that price to be 30s,, the cost of production 
20s., the rate of conveyance t5d. a mile. A, B, C, D, to 
be four places, each 10 miles distant from each other on 
tho same railway, and each capable of producing an "out- 
put" of 500 tons. The article can be econoraiciilly con- 
veyed no further than ^-^'i-l-to miles, thai is from D. 
In such circumstances consumers will have an available 
supply of 2,000 tons. Producers at A, 10 miles distant, 
will pay for transport 2s, 6d. ; those at B, 5a., and so 
on. Those at A, B, and C, 10, 2i), 30 miles distant, 
will possess a considerable advantage over producers at 
D, the place 40 miles distant. This superiority would 
be retained by those who have long leases ; but in course 
of time, by the action of competition, rents would rise, and 
the advantage would tend to pass to the owners of the 
land at A, B and 0. "WTiat would bo the result, if a 
railway company, desirous of enlai'ging its traffic, estab- 
lished lower rates (say 2d. a mile) to E and F, places on the 
fiameline, also 10 miles apart, and equally capable of pro- 
ducing an " output '* of 500 tons ? The particular article 
might now be conveyed from F, 60 miles distant. Tho con- 
sumer would benefit ; his available supply would now be 
3,000 tons. In practice this might be an understatement of 



(1) Vol. 6, p. 376. 
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the gain to him, for the result might be to give access to 
districts in which the conditions of production were altogether 
easier and cheaper. Producers at A, B and 0, might tem- 
porarily — the landowners at these points might permanently 
— suffer ; but the public and other landowners would gain. 
They would gain indirectly and directly — directly in the 
increased volume of supply, indirectly by the increase of 
traffic enabling the company to keep down its general scale 

Note. — The evidence of Sir Thomas Farrer, given in 1 88 1 , is very deserv- 
ing of consideration. In answer to the questiony * * Now taming to the question 
of inequality of charges, of whii^h the Oommittee have had many complaints-^ 
in fact, the bulk of the complaints have been with regard to the inequality 
of charges from one place to another — ^in your opinion, is this inequality 
productive of injury to the trade of the country ? " He replies, ** As far as 
I can judge, it is not." He is asked : — ** I suppose you would say that while 
on the one hand one portion of the country may be a loser, another portion of 
the country is a gainer, and that the one may be set against the other ? " — 
He answers : — " 1 am not quite certain that I should say that one portion of 
the country is a loser, but I am quite certain that another portion is a gainer." 
Again, in reply to question : <^ Then looking at the question also from 
the point of view of the public, the inland towns which are charged higher 
than towns on the sea-coast are merely paying the natural penalty of being 
inland towns, and not having an equally good geographical position?*' — ^He 
states, ** Quite so ; on the whole I should think the inland towns were propor- 
tionately better ofE than before the railways existed, because, before the 
railways existed, sea-side towns had the water traffic to themselves, but 
now the railways afford a kind of competition with that traffic, and bring a 
great many places into communication with one another which could not have 
been brought into communication before." 

In reply to the question, " On the whole, do you think the country gains 
by these rival routes to the outports ? " He says, ** I do distinctly.^* And 
again, in answer to the question, ** According to your view, then, as far as 
the public is concerned, it is of no consequence that a railway company 
should so destroy the natural advantages of one place ?" He replies : — **I 
think it is one purpose of the railway companies to annihilate distance as 
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of charges ; aud manufacturers and landowners at points E 
and F would benefit. Such an illustration may serve to 
show how the interests of some landowners and certain 
traders may sometimes be on one side, and those of con- 
sumers, other landowners, the bulk of traders, and the 
railway companies on the other. 

far as they can ; I would certainly encourage the railway companies in 
bringing Shetland fish to the London market, even although the effect of it 
wore to lower the price of the Grimsby fish.** Further, in reply to the 
question, " As far as that is concerned, you would allow the Railway Com- 
panies to make any differential charges they may please for or against ether 
localities ? *' He leplies : — * ' I would certainly not compel them to charge upon 
fish from Thurso and fish from Grimsby in proportion to the distances of 
those two places. I have been accustomed, as a free trader, to consider the 
interest of the consumer very largely ; but it seems to me that this claim 
for regular mileage has proceeded upon the interest of one special class of 
producers ; but it is very much to the interest of the consumer as weU as to 
one class of producers, that the people at a distance should be able to send 
to the- consuming market. 
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SECTION IX. 

THE REAL BASIS OF BATES. 

The Managers of English railways have not assumed 
that they could fix rates on a ''Scientific" or "Natural" 
basis. But they have endeavoured, after consulting mer- 
chants, manufacturers and traders, to fix such rates as were 
required to develop the largest amount of trade ; and it is 
submitted that they have been carrying out principles which 
will, on the whole, bear the closest examination. They pro- 
bably have made mistakes, and in some cases entered into 
undue competition with each other, or fostered it too much 
between producers or ports. But the principles upon which 
they have acted are sound ; and the instances in which they 
have erred are exceptional. It has been the aim of railway 
companies to make rates conform to the requirements of 
trade, or, according to a popular expression, to charge what 
the traffic wiU bear.^ It is easy to misrepresent this prin« 

(I) In the Beport made by M. Kichard Waddington in the name of the Com- 
mission of the Third System of Railway Tariffs, special or differential rates 
are thus referred to. ** These Tariffs are established in compliance with a 
** trade demand which varies, as one can easily anderstand, according to the 
'' locality and district concerned. Like intelligent merchants the adminis- 
** trators of the railway companies have based their rate of (Charges oa 
** the law of Supply and Demand , •" The celebrated expression of M« 
Solacroup, director of the Orleans Company, sums up the considerations 
** which led to the compilation of special tariffs. ** In the matter of Transport 
** Tariffs there is only one rational rule, viz,, to ash of merchandise all it can pay ; 
**any other principle is no principle,** 



oiple. The commoneat miBrepreseiitation is to assume that 
it means charging what the traffic will not hear. Eightly 
underatood, this, it Is contended, !e the only fair working 
principle; the only scientific rule, if that phrase has any 
clear meaning. It is only another way of 6aying that 
rates should be ho fixed aa to enable a manufacturer or a 
trader and the railway company to obtain a reasonable 
profit, and that rates should ultimately be determined by 
the law of supply and demand. The value of conveyancei 
like the value of any other service, is not necessarily what it 
costs, hut what it is worth to him who wishes his goods 
carried. On supply and demand, the available means of 
transport and the demand for it depends what it is 
worth while to give for carrying an article from A to B, 
Obviously the demund will be alfectod by the nature of the 
merchandise. If it be of a costly nature, sueh as manufactured 
articles, producers of it or dealers in it can afford to pay 
a higher rate than if it were of low value ; a rate of 3d. a 
ton per mile, which might be prohibitive of the carriage 
of sand or lime, would add to the value of silk or velvet 
only an insignificant percentage. {') 

The capital of English railways amounts to upsvardi 

[i| It may be objcoted that under sai^li a syfltein compiLniea might extort 
exorbitant Bums from tnkdetB who miiat seiid their goods. But (IJ the 
CgnroB and returas referred tu later on ehoiv thnt in tict tlid companies 
Jm™ Dotnittde such chargpa, but h«vB Tjonofited every industry ae -well as 
thomaelres ; (2) the atatutory maxima cannot bo exceeded ; (3) at muny 
points there is efFtctive sea und canal iximputitien ; (4) the rugiiltof increase 
ing the rates to a height which prevents the producer from Darning a fair 
profit moiit, in the long run, be to diminish the traffic nf tlio railway ; 
(5) there is slwaya alinhility when high rates exist that Parliament will 
•ani-tion & new line. ev«>n ii the chances of its Bnanidal sncteEB he not greiit. 
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of £800,000,000. Ono of the problems to be considered 
18 how to raise a revenue suflScient to pay on this sum 
even a moderate rate of interest? The Companies might 
perhaps obtain it by charging for conveyance according 
to equal mileage rates or according to cost of serrice. 
Following such a course they might probably levy charges 
which a great portion of the traffic would not bear ; they 
might charge, for example, as much for a consignment of pig 
iron as for a consignment of copper of equal weight carried 
equal distances— which is generally what cost of service 
]!i)plies. If their sole object were to obtain the necessary 
revenue, they might cease to regard the effect of rates upon the 
interests of traders, districts, or ports, and, while conforming 
to the statutory maximum, they might levy rates detiimeutal 
to particular kinds of traffic. Their practice has been altogether 
different : they have sought to give full eflfcct tothe intention 
which Parliament had in view in framing the rudo statutory 
classifications. They have endeavoured to suit the charges 
to the capacity of the traders, and in the words of Section 90 
of the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845/'To accom- 
modate them (the rates) to the circumstances of the traffic." 
Such is the only sound principle working to the interest alike 
of railways and their customers. If rates were too high, and 
the traffic could not bear them, traders would suffer ; ihe 
companies themselves would also suffer; their traffic would 
diminish, or would not expand as it might do. Such was the 
principle, speaking generally, on which the classification in 
railway Acts was framed. Such, too, is the principle of 
existing rates, only instead of being an hypothesis as to what 
will suit particular kinds of traffic, the existing classification 
and rates are based on facts carefully ascertained, verified by 
long experience, and corrected from time to time. 



It is not uniraportiint to bear in mind ibat niucli the 
same principle as that which we have discussed is applied 
in Tegaid lo indirect taxation, or the taxation of comrao- 
ditie3,(') Whatanarticle will bear — in other words what tbe 
owner caa with convenience pay — ia a rule alike applicable 
to taxation and railway rates. lu more civilised countries 
articles of prime necessity are not taxed, or very little ; 
articles of luxury and of great value are taxed more. A 
distinction is made between wheat and tobacco, sugar and 
wine; and whenever it ia practicable, without opening the 
door to fraud, to put indirect taxes on ml ralorem basis, it is 
done. A similar rule is observed, so far as possible, with 
respect to direct taxation. Income tax, for example, is 
payable only by those whoso incomes exceed i'150. An 
endeavour ia made to obtain the revenue of the country from 
the persons who can best afford to pay, and to levy it upon 
articles, the taxation of which will, to the least practicable 
extent, be a burden on the trade of the country, To fix 
railway rates on any other principle ihan that described 
above would be much like raising the national revenue from 
all peiBona alike, rich or poor, to impose the Customs and 
Excise upon all commodities, whether articles of luxury or 
necessity, and irrespective of their value. 

"When railways were first authorised, it waa every- 
where anticipated, strange though it may now appear, that 

C) Sbb Rioardo (PrincipleB of Politital EcDDomy and Taxation, 3rd 
Sedion, page 144} : " 01 hU commodiliea canQ are psrhaps ao prupi^r tat 
" taxation as those which, either hf the aid of nature or art, arc producoJ 
"with peculiar facility. Tales on luxnrieB liava someadTanlnge over laies 
" oa neccasaricB, they are generally paid from income, and tlicrefore do not 
" diminiah the prodactive cajiital of the country." 

See also Lci'uy Benulicu, Hrhneri 'to f'iini'iccr, vol. i. 
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the companies would be merely toll takers, and that the 
public, or carriers, would use them in the same manner as 
turnpike roads. Every railway was to be a highway ; every 
one of the Eing or Queen's subjects was to be free to use it. 
Many statutes bear traces of this, now apparently, curious 
assumption. The private Acts, as a rule, contained no pro- 
vision for the cotnpanieat themselves acting as carriers. The 
classification of the articles to be carried and the tolls to be 
taken were borrowed from the canal Acts. No very clear 
principle of classification ran through the special Acts. The 
classification in the main, however, probably accorded with 
the considerations pointed out by Adam Smith, who drew 
attention to the inconvenience of levying tolls on turnpike 
roads solely according to weight. (^) Speaking broadly, the 
tolls were in accordance with the ideas as to indirect taxation 
prevalent at the time when canals began to be largely con- 
structed. In the original classification one may trace a desire 
to encourage agriculture, and the manufacture of iron, and 

(1) **A tax upon carriages in proportion to their weight, though a 
"very equal tax when applied to the sole purpose of repairing the roads 
** is a very unequal one when applied to any other purpose, or to supply 
* * the common exigencies of the State. When it is applied to the sole pur- 
♦* pose above mentioned, each carriage is supposed to pay exactly for the wear 
*-* and tear which that carriage occasions of the roads. But when it is applied 
** to any other purpose, each carriage is supposed to pay for more than that 
** wear and tear and contributes to the supply of some other exigency of the 
**State. But as the turnpike toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their 
" weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse 
" and bulky, not by those of precious and light, commodities. Whatever 
** exigency of the State, therefore, this tax might be intended to supply, that 
•* exigency would be chiefly supplied at the expense of the poor, not of the 
*^ rich ; at the expense of those who are least able to supply it, not oi those 
** who are most able." — {Wealth of Nations. Book 6 part 3.) 
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such articles as were, generally speaking, carried in large 
(juautilies. Arficli^s of general use in manufactures and 
raw maleriale were to be carried cheaply. Tbe omiseionB 
from the lists of articles are remarkable, Such eommodi- 
tiea at co-il, iron ore, bricks, clity, manure, slates, stone, 
bar and pig iron, heavy iron castings, anvils, chains, timber, 
grain, flour, sugar, hides, dye-wooiis, earthenware, drugs, 
cotton and wool, were enumerated. On the other hand, 
machinery, hardware, hollow-ware, cutlery, glass, ale, wines 
and spirila, grease, oils, eoap, dryaalleries, paints, colours, 
paper, leather, floor - cloth, and textile fabrics, were 
not named; they came nudtr the general description of 
" manufactured goods, articles, matters or things," ai;d 
might be charged the highest maximum rates. The special 
Acta contained, as a rule, an enumeration of only 40 to oO 
articles in three to five classes. 

In a few years, experience proved that the theories on 
which Parliament had proceeded were impracticable. In the 
first place, tbe noiinn that railways could be used by all 
comers in n7.uch tbe same way as canals or roads was found 
to be erroneous. Ilailway companius accordingly applied, 
in their special Acts, for powers not only to find locomotive 
power and wugons, but also to convey traffic as common 
carriers. In 1845, the Railways Clauses Act (a. 86) autho- 
rised every company to convey t.n their railway all such 
passengers and goods as might be offered to them for that 
purpose, and to make such reasonable charges in respect 
thereof us might be from lime to time determined upon, not 
exceeding the tolls by the special Act authorised to be taken, 
Tbe special Acts contained, as has been stated, imperfect 
classificaticns of merchandise, the masininm rates charge- 
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able for conveyance, and powers to charge for loading, un- 
loading, and other services incidental to the business of a 
carrier. About 1815 a second great change in the mode 
of charging for conveyance came to pass ; and it is a 
circumstance worth noting that about that date a similar 
change took place, without concert, in France, Belgium and 
wherever railways existed. Tip to that time railways had, 
as a rule, acted on the principle of equal mileage rates. 
This proved disadvantageous ; it did not meet the require- 
ments of trade ; it was particularly unsatisfactory to distant 
traders ; it prevented the opening up of new districts ; 
and it needlessly limited the amount of traffic. 

About the time which we have mentioned, the imperfec- 
tion of the statutory classifications became manifest. Such 
rates as were intended to be ad valorem were not in fact on that 
basis ; so far as it was intended to favour raw produce this 
object was not sufficiently accomplished. The advantages of 
differential rates, the necessity of adapting charges to the 
traffic, the power of railways to open up new districts, and 
develop new industries, began to be understood. Accordingly 
the Legislature enacted the following provision, the words 
of which merit attention : (^) 

(1) In the same year a Statute (8 & 9 Viot. o. 28) was passed giving 
canal companies powers to vary tolls in the same manner as railway 
companies might. By 8 & 9 Vict. c. 42, which was passed the same 
session, canal companies were authorised to become carriers on their canals 
and ** to make such reasonable charges for conveying, warehousing, col- 
** lection and delivery as they mijht respectively from time to time deter- 
** mine upon, in addition to the several tolls or dues which any such company 
'* or undertakers were then authorised to take for the use of the said canalf*^ 
** navigations or railways." Two years later caual companies were autho- 
rised to borrow money for the purpose of becoming carriers on their own 
waterways. (10 & 11 Vict. c. 94.) 



S 90. " An J whereas it is expedient that tiie company 
" sbouM be enabled to vary tlie tulla upon the rnilwiiy 
" eo fis to nceommoilate (ficm to the circume/artcru of the 
"tru_^e, but that sucb power of varying eboidii not bo 
"used for tbo purpose of prejudicing or favouring par- 
" ticular parties, or for the purpose of collusively and 
"unfairly creating a moncpoly either in the hamis of 
" tho company or of particular piirtica, it shall be law- 
" ful, therefore, for the company, subject to the pro- 
" visions and limitations hereinafter and in the special 
"Acts contained, from tinie to time to t//ter or vaiy t/ie 
" tolls bif the special Act aidhoriied to be taken, either upMi 
" the irhole or upon any particular portion of the rnilicnif 
" as the// shall think fit ; provided that all such tolls be 
"at all times charged equally to all persona, and afler 
"the same rate, whether per ton, per mile or otherwise, 
" in respect of all passtngers, and of all goods or 
"carriages of the same description, and conveyed or 
"propelled by a like carriage or engine passing over 
" the same portion of the line of railway under the same 
" circumstances, and no reduction or advance in any 
"such toll shull be made either directly or indirectly 
" in favour of any particular company or person 
"travelling upon or using the line." 
Personal preferences were forbidden. ButtbGcompanies 
were to accommodate their rates to the circumstances of Ih^ 
traffic, the Legislature's mode of expresiing the rule that the 
traffic should pay what it could bear; and within the statu- 
tory maxima, the companies were to be free to alter their tolls 
as they thought fit. 

How fur this was altered by e, 2 of the " Railway and 
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Canal Traffic Act, 1854,'* need not here be considered. 
It is enough to say here that, so far as s. 90 was concerned, 
differential rates were not only not prohibited, but distinctly 
sanctioned. S.90 required equality only in regard to traffic 
** passing between the same points of departure and arrival, 
an J passing over no other part of the line."(^) 

For more than forty years railway companies have 
been conforming to these principles. They have been 
developing long as well as short distance traffic, and aiding 
the opening of new industries. They have done so to 
their own advantage, for though the return on the capital 
expended on railways has been small, it has been obtained 
on a large volume of traffic. They have been able to benefit 
the commerce of the country to a degree which would 
have been impracticable if, instead of rates beiug elastic 
and freely accommodated to traffic, the traffic had been 

C) — ^Earl of Selbome in JDenaby Main Colliery Company v. Manchester 
{Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company, — L.R. 11 A.C. p. 113. 

Consumers may profitably bear in mind the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Railways (Rates and Fares), of 1881-2. Whilst stating ** Your 
** Committee canoot recommend any new legislative interference for the 
'* pm-pose of enforcing upon Railway Companies equality of charge.** They 
add : ** Some of the inequalities of charges complained of are to the advantage 
*< rather than to the disadvantage of the public, where there is an undue 
** preference the law now gives a remedy." They also give the following 
illustration : — 

** That Greenock sugar refiners should be in the same markets as the 
** sugar refiners of London, while it may be a grievance to London refiners, 
*' must be an advantage to Greenock refiners, and cannot be a disadvantage 
** to buyers of sugar.*' 

It is added that the effect of interference with the freedom to fix rates 
according to special circumstances would in this instance be *'to give a 
** practical monopoly to the London sugar refiners who would be the real 
«* gainers by the transaction. It does not appear to your Committee that 
** such a result would be either just or reasonable.** 
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forced to adapt itself to the rates. Producers pay what 
they find it worth while to pay; they pay no more. In 
framing the statutory classification, the Legislature assumed 
that producers would probably find it worth while to pay 
the authorised charges. The companies find out what such 
producers can in fact pay, and what rates will best promote 
traffic. What preferable mle could be substituted ? 
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SECTION X. 



NEW CLASSIFICATIOSr. 



One inconvenience incidental to the course taken by the 
railway companies has been experienced. The actual classi- 
fication in use does not follow the meagre, and in many 
respects aibitrary, statutory classifications; the latter may not 
be a guide to the former. This was one of the grievances laid 
before the RailwayEatesCommilteeinlSSl andl882. Traders, 
it was said, could only with difficulty ascertain the companies' 
powers to charge for goods not enumerated in their Acts. 
The representatives of the railways agreed with some of the 
witnesses who gave evidence on behalf of the traders as to the 
original classifications in the Acts of the companies having 
become obsolete. They explained that from time to time they 
had been rectifying, in the manner already described, the 
defects of the statutory classification, and that, acting on 
information communicated by manufacturers and merchants, 
and guided by their own experience, they had framed and 
generally adopted the Eailway Clearing House Classification, 
which embraces some 2,700 articles, and which is, on the 
whole, fairly adapted to the requirements of trade. They 
added that the companies weie prepared to agree to a revised 
maximum classification in lieu of the original classification. 
Accordingly, the Committee recommended — 

*< That there should be adopted over the whole Eailway 
system one uniform classification of goods." 



" 'flint lerniiual charges aliould lie recognised, liut liu eubjcct 
to publioiition, and, in taae of chttllengo, to sanction by tlifi Kailwuy 
OoiQiniSBi on era. " 

The Boatd of Trade Iheieupon intimated to Ihe railway 
companies their intention of introducing into Parliament a 
Bill -witli the view of carrying out some of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee, and requested ihem to prepare a 
standard maximum claasificution for general adoption. 

Tliis waa done. The companies were also prepared 
to assent to a codification of their raaxiraum rate clauses, 
having due regard to their existing powers, so as to assimi- 
late them to the new classification, Uutthey stipulatod that 
certain rights which at that time were considered hy some 
to be doubtful — in jiarticular, the nght of the companies to 
charge for terminal services— should, as recommended 
by the Committee, be recognised. The Bill introduced in 
the Session of 1863 by the Board of Trade waa not pro- 
ceeded with. Acting therefore on a suggestion which was 
made to thera, several of the companieu introduced Bills 
in the Session li?84-5, with a view to consolidate the 
maximum rate clauses, and secure the adoption of a 
general classification, and the recognition of terminals. But 
the companies received from Government no such assistance 
aa they Lad reason to expect. The mere consideration of 
their Bills was strongly opposed, the Board of Trade event- 
ually joining in the opposition ; and the measures had to be 
withdrawn. Last Session the Board of Trade introduced a 
Bill, not only to compel the companies to do what they, by 
their Bills introduced in the Session of 18S5 sought to 
do, but also to make it obligatory on them to accept such 
altered rates and tolls as the Board of Trade, with the sub- 



sequent sanction of Parliament, might lay down, and to J 
submit to periodical reviaione thereof — leguirements ao 1 
contrary to the conditions on which the companies provided 1 
the capital for the constmdion of the railways, that it is I 
difficult to believe that the effects of the provisions of the] 
liill could have been clearly understood. The companies 
unanimously objected to a measure which amounted to con- 
fiscation. It is probable that a satisfactory arrangement I 
would have been come to; but owing to the dissolution of J 
Parliament the Bill was not proceeded with. In view of the j 
desire of the public for a new classification, the recommenda- 
tion of the HaUway Rates Committee, and the general 
assent of the companies, it may be assumed that in the 
course of the next Session the subject will again be brought 
forward ; and it is therefore desirable to consider the principle 
on which a classification should be framed. 

In the earliest Canal and Railway Acts the basis of the 
classification was the nature, bulk and value of the artiolea ' 
carried. The lowest tolls were applicable to articles carried 
in liirge quantities, such aa lime, dung, coals, and rough 
stone ; the medium tolls to grain, timber, &c., and the 
higher to manufactured goods, and the more valuable articlea 
of merchandise, such as wool, tea, wines and spirits, &o. 
On canals, this classification was in force, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were at first only toll takers, and did not 
incur any cost in conveyance or any risk — services and lia- 
bilities for which the carriers charged the public beyond the 
tolls. The numbers of articles enumerated in the original 
Acta were, as previously stated, from 50 to 60, divided gen- 
erally into from three to five classes. The present Railway 
Clearing House classification, which has been revised from 



time to time, oontams aeven classes. The following is a com- 
parative slotement of the number of different ortioles 
enumerated in it during the last 34 years : — 

1852 748 

816 

1870 1,621 

9,373 

2,753 

Judging from remarks which have been made (') ae to 
the " inconaiatency and waat of classification," it appears to 
bo the view of some persona that this classification has been 
framed by the companies in an arbitrary manupr and without 
regard to the KecessitieB of trade. Nothing could be 
more erroneous than this assumption. Of necessity it is 
from the traders themselves that the railway mana- 
gers have primarily obtained the information by which 
they have been guided in framing the classification. 
The questions to be determined in fixing rates are not 
simple ; the elements to be taken into account are 
many. Whether the traffic ia considerable, whether the 
cubical contents are largo or small iu proportion to the weight 
whether it is carried in large or small quantities, whether 

(') " What is complained ot by the tradiTB ia not so m-:ch the high 
" Kale ol the latos aa their inaontiietoncj and va,ut of claBsiBtation, na 
" well aa the want of facUitioa given by the railway oompanieB for the 
" development of the trade in a part'cular local' ty Thatbetoro the Eoval 
•' Conuniflsicpii on Depression of Trade not a Bingle VfltneES eitccpt m the 
" shipping intorEEst, was exam ned m reference to r ilway ratea who 
" did not complain of anme a t of lujust oe on the part of the ra Iway 
" companies, not so mucli m regard to the rates althoaf,h they were 
" oneroQB and prohibitory in soma cases as to the in uns stenoy of such, 
"rates." — Mr. Z. Cohen, Bouit of Cemmtnt Debate, Zlh Ma;/, 1886. Ban- 
lari, vol. cccT., pngn )2fi-9. 
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Ihe mercbandise consists of raw materials or mannfaetiired 
goods, articles of necessity or luxury, mast be considered* 
Tbe requirements of traders with conflicting interests, the 
different views taken by the companies, and the desire to en- 
courage special industries must be studied. In practice what 
takes place is this. When a new article of commerce or of 
manufacture is introduced, the merchant or manufacturer 
calls on the railway company immediately interested to 
have it classified and to fix the rates. Of course, there 
is an endeavour to get it placed in the lowest possible class. 
Such applications are carefully considered; and they are 
from time to time discussed by the managers at their con- 
ferences. Thus the classification is continually under 
consideration and revision ; there is a constant process of 
le-adjustment to the changing circumstances of trade. So- 
called anomalies there no doubt are, and departures from the 
basis on which a classification should be framed. But the 
Eailway Clearing House Classification, which is the result of' 
this continual effort to adapt charges to new conditions, 
answers reasonably, if not perfectly, the requirements of trade. • 
It must be borne in mind, in framing a new standard 
classification, that it will be the maximum beyond which 
the companies must not go. If adopted generally over 
all railways, the scales of maximum rates must allow 
scope for the local necessities and peculiarities of different 
districts of the country. Inverness-shire and Cornwall, 
as well as Staffordshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mining districts, must all be 
considered. There must be sufficient elasticity in the scale 

Note. — The New Zealand correspondent of the ^^ Economist ^^ (Oct. 23, 
1886), writes from Wellington as follows : " The fact of the railways being 



of maximum rates to allow of the charges being remunera- 
tive oa abort distance traffic. Oooda coming under the 
same generic name often vary considerably in cubical contents 
in proportion to weight, valuo, and risk of damage, as well 
88 in the exteut to which thej are caiTied ; oil considerations 
not to be forgotten in constructing a uniform classification. 
The following few examples, taken casually from consign- 
ments actually carried, illustrate the remarkable variations 
in the weights and bulk of some of the traffic : — 

Cubic feet to the ton. 
Agricaltoral Implemoota rary from ,, 70 to 1316 

Boots aiid Shoes ,, 15 „ 103 

Coal 34 „ 48 

Copper 10 „ lOo 

Carpets 68 „ 159 

Drain PipcB., 99 „ 205 

Furniture U2 „ 3:01 

Hay 364 „ 630 

Hollowttw 106 „ 21* 

Huts 629 „ 1719 

Iron (Bar) 7 „ 39 

„ (Strap) 24 „ 165 

Luggiige S5 ,, B71 

Hilliuery 315 ,, B86 

Sewing Mach in ea 104 „ 360 

Straw 788 „ 125G 

Tobacco 53 „ 165 

Wool 2e6 „ 74T 

Ditto (Aufltralian preasoJj ... 93 „ 2S2 

" in tlie hands of Govenunent is by no means an unmixed good. A uniform 
" syBteni oF rates ia demanded evorywhere. If a concession is mads to one 
" dislrict, tlie rest of the culony naturally demand to he placed on the eams 
" looting, so that the Railway Department rarely meot the wishes of tba 
" public. A private Company, if il foviidthti th« freight eimtd be got by ktcer- 
" ittg the tariff on tome particular Hem, reovld de to at anee, and if it paid, 
" eoHiimie il. The eost probably would be merply a (ew tona of cohIb, and 
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The value of goods coming under the same descriptiony 
and the risk in eonveyiug them, frequently vary as much as 
the cubical contents. No matter what pains are taken to 
frame a fair classification, it is to be feared that any classifi- 
cation based on a careful consideration of the nature and 
value of the articles carried, and all the varying circum- 
stances of trade — and an omission to consider any such 
element would work injustice — must appear to some traders 
to be more or less anomalous. Some will still consider 
they have a grievance to lay before Chambers of Commerce. 

It may be well to state how the problem has been dealt 
with on the Continent. The particulars given may be 
instructive to those who hastily recommend an adoption 
of the systems in force abroad. 

In France the classification of goods and rates is in a 
transition state; and a large portion of the trading and 
manufacturing classes are discontented with the charges at 
present made by the railway companies. With a view of 
simplifying the tariff, in 1879 the Minister of Public Works 
took steps to frame for adoption on all the French Railways 
a classification divided into six classes. Subsequently an 
attempt was made to prepare a imif orm scale of railway rates 
diminishing according to distance. But after a long enquiry, 
and full consideration, the proposal was abandoned. In 1883, 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Company pro- 
posed the adoption of a revised tariff, which professes to 
afford, on the whole, a reduction in the rates as compared 
with the former tariff. It was sanctioned by the Minister of 

*^ a smaU amount for wear and tear. Many trades, notably the timber trade, 
** are very much hampered by the Government tariff which does not admit of 
** differential rates, ^* 

This is a sample of the inconvenienceB attendirg uniformity. 



Public Works in August, 1885. It consisted of six classes for 
general goods in any quantities, and six for goods of tlie 
special classes, which ate generally carried in lots of one 
and five tons. The latter six classes were in substitution for 
the mary special tariffs formerly existing. The Eastern of 
France RaQway Company also revised their tariff, te-adjust- 
ing the classification, and reducing the number of their 
special tariffs to 28. An article formerly carried at a special 
tariff between certuiu specified stations is now charged at the 
fourth class rate. But when carried generally, and not between 
particular stations, such an article remains, as before, in the 
second claaa. The Korthern of France Railway Company 
have also revised their tariffs on a somewhat similar basis. 

Long debates on the subject of the charges under the 
new tarifi'a, and on the railways generally, took place in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in February and Moroh last. 
There were complaints that the " reformed tariff," and par- 
ticularly that of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Com- 
pany, had not brought about the anticipated reductions, and 
that, while in some cases lower rates for certain goods carried 
in large quantities had been conceded, higher rates had been 
fixed for similar goods sent in small quantities. The rate 
for S ton lots, for instance, is lower; but that for lota 
under 5 tons is generally higher. The larger traders had 
derived a benefit from the change ; but the small traders and 
consumers oompared with what they were, are placed at a 
disadvantage. So far the other companies have not made. 
any alteration in their tariffs. 

Thus it will be seen that in France there is uo 
uaiform classification. The tariffs of the companii^s, with 
the exception of the Ouest, Nonl and Est, are composed of n 
different number of classes, and the number of articles 
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enumerated in the classification also varies. Articles^ too, are 
not included in the same classes on all lines. For instance, 
the Quest enumerates I6869 the Nord 1519, and the Paris, 
Lyonsy and M^iterran^e, 1425. The tarifiis are divided — 
by the Compagnie de I'Ouest into 6 classes. 

I'Est „ 6 

da Nord ,, 6 

Paris, Lyons, | 6 general tariff dastet 
Meditermn^e) 6 special „ „ 
d'Orleans „ 4 classes, 
du Midi „ 6 
de r Etat „ 9 
The following examples show how the classifications 
vary: — 



99 »> 



» w 



99 Ji 



i9 99 



99 99 



99 99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



Abticlb. 


Quest. 


Est. 


Nord. 


Paris- 
Lyons- 
Jdedite- 
ranee. 


Or. 

leans. 


Midi. 


Etat. 




Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Ironmongery 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8 


2 


Colours (common) in 
Casks 


4 


1 


1 


1 


3 


8 


4 


Manure 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


Spec'l 


6 


Flour •.. ••• 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


8 


4 


Wool (raw) 


4 


2 


2 


8 


3 


2 


2 


Hachinery (packed) 


4 


3 


3 


8 


1 


8 


« 

3 


China in Casks and 
Crates 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Baw Sugar 


6 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


Potatoes in Bags 


6 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


Window Glass ... 


4 


3 


3 


8 


2 


3 


3 



In Germany, Holland and Belgium there is no such 
classification as is in force in this country. Generally 
speaking, goods of all descriptions, except wagon loads of 5 
and 10 tons, arc charged according to weight, irrespective 



of their nature or value. 

consists of 8 classes, viz, :■ 

1. Grande Vitesse . 



" Piece " Goods. 



8-41. Wagon Loads 



5^=. 



In Germany the railway tariff 

which includes articles of all 
descriptions carried by 
passenger train. (') 

"Which includes articles of all 
descriptions of less than 
5 tons carried by goods 
train. 

Articles of all descriptions in 
truck loads of 5 tons not 
mentioned in the special 
classes. 

Articles of all descriptions in 
truck loads of 10 tons. 

Certain articles specified in 
truck 



V Ditto in 10 ton lots. 



the classification, 
loads of 5 tons, 

6. Special Tariff, I. 

7. „ „ II. 

8. „ „ III. J 

The system actually existing in Germany is a com- 
promise. Previous to 1878 different eystems existed in 

(') Orandl ViCeiie gooda are not ftlways catriod Dy puasimger train. 
They can be carried by any train tha railway company may determine, 
provided the time allowed by law, which is hnll the lime tor ordinary goods, 
is Dot exceeded. 
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North and Soath Genniny. The daanfication in nae in the 
former was goremed by the ralne of the goods ; while that 
in force in the latter was firamed with particnlar lefeience 
to their weight and meaturement. In that year, howeyer, 
an attempt was made to reconcile the two systems: the 
** Reform Tariff/' as it is called, was established on all the 
German railways. There was a concession to the Southern 
system ; rates for goods in covered tracks in five or ten ton 
lots were adopted. The North system, on the other hand, 
was recognised by establishing the Spedal tariff classes^ in 
^rhich the relative value of the goods has been taken into 
consideration. The actual classification is therefore dual; it 
is a compromise between two totally different systems. 
Obviously it does not accord with the requirements which 
have been put forward by, or on behalf of, traders in this 
country. 

In Belgium, also, there is practically no classification 
except for traffic in full truck loads. The tariff consists of — 



Tariff No. 1 



••• 



••• 



Tariff No. 2 



• •• 



Tariff No 3 



Articles of all descriptions 
up to 5 kilogramme8(Il lbs.) 
carried by passenger trains. 
Articles of all descriptions 
carried by ordinary pas- 
senger trains, but chiefly 
articles of all descriptions 
up to 200 kilogrammes (4 
cwt.) carried by goods 
trains. 
Class I.*— Goods of all descriptions from 

8 cwt. and upwards, con- 
veyed by goods trains. 



_, . ,. „ „ (Certain cooda specifii 

Tariff No. 3.— Gass II.— ) '' ^ 



„IIL— / 



the classification, in truck 
t loads of 5 toDB. 
„ IV. — Certain goods specified in 
the classification in truck 
loads of 10 tons. 

For Tariffs 1, 2, and ClafS I. oi tariff No. 3, there ia 
practically no classIG cation. All goods up to the specified 
weights are included, without reference to their value or nature. 
Only in respeci of the wagon-load classes of tariff No, 3 does 
any classification exist. In this classification, which applies 
to all the Belgian railways, about 639 articles are 
enumerated. It is assumed to be framed with reference to 
the value of the goods, the modo of transit, the amount of 
the company's responsibility, and the circumstance of the 
goods being carried in open or covered trucks. 

In Holland, the classification is very similar to that 
which exists in Germany, Goods are divided into two classes, 
i.e.," Stiichgut" or "Piece" goods, to which belong all 
consignments less than 5 tons carried by goods train; and 
" Truck Liad " goods, which includes goods in truck loads 
of 6 or 10 tons, or which pay as for those weights. The 
" SiUckgtit" class is subdivided into two classes, and the 
"Truck Load" class into four classes. The total number 
of articles enumerated in the classification is about 242. 
Although the bases of the tariffs charged for conveyance 
differ, the classification is practically the same on all the 
railways in Holland. The following is an example of the 
classification of goods on the Dutch Rhenish Kailway. It 
will be seen that such articles as coffee, cheese, butter, in 
consignments of less than 5 tons, are included in the same 
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class as coal, coke, gravel and raw iron ; a feature not likely 
to be imitated by admirers of the '' scientific classification ** 
supposed to exist abroad. 



DESCEIPTION OF GOODS. 



Barky asphalt pipes, petroleum^ vinegar, day 
drain pipes, oils, paper, trees, butter, fresh 
meat, coffee, spirits, cheese, hair, dyeing 
earths, pencils, sagar, sumac 

Baw tobacco, pitch, lithographers' stone, cabbage 
and vegetables in bulk, herrings, window 
glass, dye-woods, cotton yam, Gl&uber-salts, 
soda, cotton twist, wool, jute 

Baw asphalt, ashes, potato meal, beetroot, seeds, 
sheet iron, iron pipes, iron wire, lime, linseed, 
cake, lead, parts of machines, pasteboard, 
com and grain, raw sugar, iron 

Guano, grindstones in the rough, stone troughs, 
coal tar, worked stones, sleepers, spath mill- 
stone, fuel, marble in blocks 

Baw iron, cast iron, gravel, wood, coal, limestone, 
pebbles, raw chaUc, clay, manure, coal, coke, 
vuri, ore, tuies ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 



In Lots of 



Less 

than 

5 Tons. 



n. 



ir. 



5Ton8 

and 
above. 



B 



10 Tons 

and 
above. 



n. 



n. 



IL 



D 



8B 



This diversity of system and practice will give some 
idea of the difficulty experienced in framing a classification 
suitable to each country, or, indeed, to various portions of the 
same country. The difficulty will be still better imderstood 
by observing the different manner in which goods placed in 
the 2nd Glass, under the Bailway Clearing House Classifi- 
cation, are classified in other countries. 
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ITRAXC 


.. 
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CANADA. 


DESCKIPTIOS OF 








;j 




GOODS. 


J 


1 


5^ 




i 


liOLLASD. 


GBRMANT 


& 


i 


















1 


I 


Aerafed "Watem 


2 


4 




4 




Gan. TarifE 


Gen. Tariff 


3 


i 


Agricultural Machines 


" 


2 




2 




■> 




&D1 




Seeds .. 




4 




4 




B 


8. T, 1 


2 


s 


BacoD and Bama 




2 




3 




Gen. Tariff 


Gen. Tariff 


2 


4 


BedBteadB .. 




a 




3 






S. T. 1 


1 




Biacuita 




I 




1 






Gen. Tariff 


2 




CattlflFond .. 




3 




S 




B 


S. T. 2 


3 


S 


Cheeee (Panked) 




2 




2 




Gen. Tariff 


Gen. Tariff 




4 


Cider fn Cases.: .. 




2 




2 








3 


4 


OolourB and Paints, 




















Conraioa . . 




1 




1 








3 


6 


Confectionery in Casks 




1 




1 








I 


4 


Flax, Raw 




3 










8.T. 2 




5 


Hemp, Raw . . 




3 














6 


Leather, Undreased .. 




3 










Gen. Tariff 




5 


Osiers 




2 




2 




B 


a. T. 2 


2 


6 


Preserves, Casts 








3 




Gen. Tariff 


Gen. Tariff 


2 


4 


Cotton Yarn for Wear- 




















ins 




^ 


2 


2 








3 


e 



The following is a comparison of the number of articles 
included in each classification, so far as such exists, in 
France, Greimaaj, Holland, and Belgium : — 
CLASSES. 

EHaiAHD. Xlnnsl BpHUI, FlTil. BMODd. Third. Fonrtti, FIMl. ktVlluis. 
Bailvay Clear- 
ing House... 

FUBOH, 

Oaest 36 329 fi33 250 213 326 

P. HftU 3S 104 231 206 2TS 611 

Nord 30 106 25S 276 2S3 , 6ST 

('] The flnt cUm in Fmnc« ooiresponda with the bigheat or fifth 
elaaa in England. 



44e 463 600 672 319 180 103 

Slilli. Filth. Ponrth. Tblrd, ShodiI. Flnl. 
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^^I^V 4h*Wft« 




CLASSES. 




iSBZiQirM* 


Foorth. 


Third. 


Seoond. 


FlrsL 




168 


177 


294 Goods of all def^criptions 
in part loads. 


HOLLAXD. 




B. 

168 


84 




Gebmany. 


8p«eUI Tariff 1. 


Bpeelal Tariffs. 


SFeeial Tariff 8. 



314 119 176 

The number of articles which the companies proposed 
to provide for in the standard classification by their Bills 
deposited in the Session of 1885, was 2,656, classified as 
under : — 

CLASSES. 
Mineral. SpeoiaL First. Second. Third. Fourth, Fifth. 
86 389 469 483 682 334 213 

Assuming that any maximum classification to be framed 
should comply with the conditions which have been already 
stated, and that it should accommodate trade in all districts 
of the country, the classification suggested by the railway 
companies in their Bills will bear the test of any fair 
inquiry. When the change which we have indicated is 
carried out — when the maximum rate clauses of the com- 
panies are consolidated and revised on an equitable basis 
having regard to the- present powers and to the new 
classification — traders will be able easily to ascertain whether 
the charges made by the companies are within their Parlia- 
mentary powers. 




TEEiriNAL CHARGES. 



"We co!ne to aaotlier common complaint against railway 
companies, — the one which, next to that relating to 
differential and import rates, has lately been most beard of. 
From time to time during the last 30 years, and especially 
of late, the right of railway companies to make charges for 
what are known as terminal services beyond the remuneration 
for actual conveyance has been challenged. On the part of 
the railway companies there has been no change of practice. 
No new kind of charges has been imposed ; those in dispute 
have baen made from the very beginning of railways in this 
country. Introduced by the common carriers upon the 
railways, they were continued by the railway companies. 
On the strength of the right to receive these charges, 
companies took upon themselves the carrying business, 
constructed large goods stations, with vast siding and other 
accommodation, and in providing land, premises and appli- 
ances, expended an enormous amount of capital, not necessary 
for earning the statutory mileage rates. The legality of 
fluoh charges has been, after full argument on appeal, up- 
held by the Court of Queen's Bench (Hall r. London Brighlon 
ami South Coast Ralltcay Company, L. R. 15 Q. B. D. 505) ; 
their eq[uitable cliaracter is not lesa clear, and the con- 
tention to the contrary is, in the words of the joint judgment 
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of Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Matliew, '* singularly 
unreasonable."^ 

Wo have already mentioned the anticipation, in the 
early days, that the railway companies would merely furnish 
the railway and charge tolls for the use of it by carriers and 
others, who would employ private locomotives, carriages and 
wagons. The notion was borrowed from the experience as 
to canals and highways ; and it has been well said that ^^ no 
proper understanding of a good deal of our railway legis- 
lation, and pre-eminently of clauses relating to tolls or 
charges, can be arrived at, unless it (the theory) is firmly 
grasped and steadily kept in view.*'^ On railways, as on 
canals, there were three states of circumstances which it was 
considered must be provided for : First a railway company, 
like a canal company, might simply provide a highway^ 
looking to the tolls alone for the use of that highway 
for a revenue upon their capital ; secondly, without themselves 
being carriers, the railway company might provide trucks 
and locomotive power, as the canal companies provided boats 
and haulage power on the canal; or, thirdly, both the 
canal company and the railway company might be carriers 
upon the highway which they themselves had provided, and 
find the wharves, stations, other necessary premises, accom* 
modation and appliances, and the capital for that purpose. 

The owners of lands along the banks of canals were 
entitled to construct, in connection with them, wharves, 

(^) Mr. Justice Manistj delivered a separate Jadgment. See note at 
foot of page 99. 

(^) Willsi J., in Hall v. London Brighton and South Coast Railway 
Company I p. 536. See also Field J. in Brown t^. Great Western Bailway 
Company, L. R. 9 Q. B. D., p. 761. 



basins and warehouses ; and we find in the earlier rail- 
way Acts, and in the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845 (subject to which all railways since that date have been, 
constructed), similar powers withrespeottorailivays conferred 
upon adjoining owners. They were authorised to oonstruct 
sidings and junctions for the purpose of making coinmu- 
nicatioos between their own lands and the railway. It was 
intended that a trader should load his wagons on his own 
premises, carry them over the railway and lake them off the 
railway again at another siding or communication, paying 
the railway company a mere toll for the use of the length 
of line over which the traffic was in fact worked. Nor 
was this a mere theory. Pop many years upon some of the 
railways in this country the work of carrying merchandise 
was, to a considerable extent, actually performed by lurge 
firms of carriers, such as Pickfords, and others, who provided 
their own siding accommodation with the railwayB,and built or 
rented their own stations and warehouses. During this period 
the railway companies) so far as tliis part of their traffic was 
concerned, merely provided the highways, the wagons and 
the engine power, and hauled the traffic from its place of origin 
to its destination; and they undertook no responsibihty as 
common carriers in respect of the goods. The carriers provided 
the station accommodation, loaded and unloaded the goods, 
checked and weighed them, and handed over tlie loaded or 
unloaded trucks to the railway company in a convenient 
position for the engine to be attached to them. Of course, the 
ctirriera, who undertook all Uability as such, charged the public 
not only the tolls which they paid to the railway company, but 
also a considerable additional sum to cover the risk of their 
Common Law liabilities, the coat of providing station and ware- 
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house aooommodation, olerkage and invoicing of goods, and 
other services beyond the haulage of the trucks.^ Upon some 
lines the state of things which we have described existed 
for many years. But gradually the railway companies 
began to undertake the duties and responsibilities of carriers. 
They purchased or built, often at enormous expense, the 
necessary terminal accommodation which, under the previous 
system, had been provided by private carriers ; and they 
made to the public charges similar to those which the carriers 
themselves had before made for corresponding accommoda* 
tion and services. The companies raised the large sums 
required to furnish this accommodation and for their 
working capital as carriers, upon the faith that they 
Were entitled to stand in all respects, in the place of the 
carriers or forwarding agents, and to make reasonable charges 
for accommodation and services not covered by, and obviously 
having no relation to, the mileage rates for simple haulage 
from point to point. 

This view has been sanctioned by the Legislature in almost 
aU Eailway Acts passed since 1845. The charges which a 
company are authorised to make are of three kinds — first, 
tolls for the use of the railway as a highway ; secondly, 
charges, in addition to the tolls, for the use of carriages, 
wagons, and for locomotive power where such of them are 
provided by the company — ^in other words, for conveyance 

(^) Mr. WiUiam Pierssene, Manager to Messrs. Pickford & Co., 
stated in his evidence before the Kailwav Commissioners in the case 
of Kempson v. The G. W. R. (4 N & M 426), that in addition to the 
amount of the railway companies* toUs, a sum varying from twelve to 
eighteen shilUnga a ton was paid by the customer for the services which 
now form the subject of terminal and cartage charges. 
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alcDg the railway, A third class of charges becomes due wheii 
the companj not merely oonvey the goods, as they would 
for the can-iers who had their own station accommodation 
and staff, hut ore themselves the carriers ; cases where, 
in addition to providing the tighway, vehicles, and loco- 
motive power, they perform " such services as are incidental to 
the duty or business of a carrier." These services include 
the providing of stations, warehouses and sheds, where goods 
ore received, sorted, loaded, covered, checked, weiglied, and 
Libelled, and trucks marshalled for convenient removal to 
tlieir various places of destination, and the maintenance of 
a large staff of clerks, book-keepers, porters, workmen, 
engines and horses necessary for these operations. In this 
last case the company are entitled to make, in addition to the 
charges proper to highway,rolling stock, and locomotive power, 
n reasonable charge for the services, often costly and onerous, 
rendered in their totally different capacity of carriers. 

It is nndisputed that if the railway companies 
were not carriers and acted as toll takers only, they 
would be entitled to claim their full tolls. But what would 
be the result if they put in force such a riglit t The carriers 
or forwarding agents who would replace them, naturally 
would, as they formerly did, levy such payments as would 
cover the cost of station accommodatiou, and all the services 
performed in respect of the eamnge of goods beyond the 
mere conveyance along the railway. Con it have hoen 
in the contemplotion of the Legislature that railway 
companies were aot to be entitled to mnko the same 
charges ? 

Suppose a Bill were before Parliament for the con- 
struction of a railway, and a clause requiriug that 
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the mileage rates should cover the cost of terminal 
accommodation were inserted, and the promoters accepted 
the Bill with such a restriction. The construction of 
a station at the terminus of the railway in a large town 
is very costly, and it would be 1o the interest of the 
company to make the station outside the town where 
land and works would be cheap. They would thus save 
capital upon which they would obtain no return, and, at 
the same time, they would be entitled to charge the public 
the full cost of cartage, whatever the amount might be. 
The Great Western Company, for instance, might have 
constructed their terminus at Wormwood Scrubs — from which 
place the cost of cartage to the City would probably be 7s. Hd. 
per ton, which the public would have to pay. With the 
view of affording better acecmmodation and of reducing the 
expense of cartage, they have erected a station under Smith- 
field Market, at a cost, in interest on outlay, main- 
tenance, and other terminal expenses of an average of 
3s. 8d. per ton. According to the opponents of terminal 
charges the Great Western Company are only entitled 
to be paid a mileage rate proportional to the distance from 
Wormwood Scrubs to Sraithfield, that is, as for seven miles, 
to cover the use of the railway and the station. To take 
other illustrations, could it be supposed that the London 
and North Western Railway Company would have spent 
several millions of capital in providing expensive station 
accommodation in the immediate vicinity of the Docks in 
Liverpool, instead of receiving and delivering the traffic at 
Edge Hill, or that companies would have constructed vast 
stations in London, Manchester, Leeds, and many other 
inapoitant places, unless the cost was to be covered by pay- 



moots ID addition to the mileage rates? Sj inequitable nnd 
opposed to the real interests of traders is this contention 
that it is difficult to understand how it could ever be put .- 
forward, >' 

One of the allegations before the Railway Bates 
Committee in 1881-2, was, that the companiee curriod some 
traffic at too low rates, and, to compensate themselves, im- 
poaed higher rates than otherwise would be necesBary on 
other trolfic. Now, if railway companies were not allowed 
to charge for terminal accommodation and services, one effect 
would be that in consequence of the cost of the construction 
and the expenses of stations, short distance traffic would be 
actually carried at a loss. 

In recent years terminal charges have been recognised 
in every Act for the construction of new railways, by the 
introduction of a clause of which the following is a 
copy : — 

" No station shall be considered a terminal 
station in regard to any goods conveyed on the 
Railway, unless such goods have been received 
thereat direct from the consignor, or are directed 
to be delivered thereat to the consignee," 
If the lailway companies were not entitled to charge 
terminals for the use of the sfations, the insertion of 
such a clause in Acts of Pailiament would be meaning- 
less ; the intention of the clause evidently was that the 
companies may not charge terminals in respect of any 
intermediate station or junction, and the fair inferenoeis that 
they may do so at the sending or receiving station, (') 
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Tlie equitable nature of the claim of the railway 
companies to make terminal charges has been admitted on 
Eeveral occasions by some, if not by all, of the railway com- 
missioners. Their refusal to consider terminal charges as 
legally justifiable has arisen only from the doubt which, 
existed in their minds as to the strict construction of the 
words of the clauses; and that question has now been 
decided by the Queen's Bench Division in " Hall v. The 
London Btighton and South Coast Railway Company'^ 
Some portions of the judgment of the Court in that case 
deal only with the construction of the sections of the par- 
ticular Private Acts of the defendant company; but the 
remarks of the Judges upon the general principles which 
govern the railway companies, claim to make terminal 
charges, explain so clearly their natural equity as well as 
their legality, that they may not improperly be quoted : — 

" This notion of the railway being a highway for the common use of 
** the public, in the same sense that an ordinary highway is so, was the 
** starting point of English railway legislation. It is deeply engrained in 
** it. In the early days of railways it was acted upon at least occasionally, 
" and in respect of goods traffic, and although it enters but slightly into 
** modem railway practice, no proper understanding of a good deal of our 
** railurag legislation ^ and pre-eminently of clauses relating to tolls or charges^ 
** can he arrived at, unless it is Jirmhj grasped and steadily kept in view. Those 
*' states of things were from this point of view to be expected and to be 
* * provided for by legislation. The company might be merely the owners 
•* of a highway and toll takers for the use of it by other people with their 
' ' own carriages and locomotives. That state of things would be worked 
" out by the lailway company possessing the mere line of railway from end 
" to end, and by the persons making use of it, buying or renting conti- 
*' guous land whereon to keep their rolling stock, and have their offices, 
*' cvailing themselves of the powers of Section 76 of the Act of 1845, and 
" getting on to the railway by means of sidings connected with the 
** railway. 



''A aecond state of things, t,B we know from tlie evidence in this raae 
.0 which hj the consent of the parties we are at liberty to refer, prevaileil 
xtenaively for many years after tte railway flyitem was in full 
" operation, and for eoine years at IobbI after the passing of the Act of 
'' 1845. The railway company provided the line and provided tho engines 
Iratks, l)ut they wore no! carrier!. The large warehoines and sheds 
'■ wherein goods were received, sorted, loaded, d ohe k d w gh d 

■' and labelled, and trnots or carriages marahall iadppHdf n 
" venient removal to their various places of de t nat on— ft rr 8[ nd nj, 
" work was done in roapeot of goods arriving from ft d tane— th ataiT t 
" olerfcs, bootieBpers, porters, workmen, and h as noc ss. y fo the B 
'■ operalions were all provided and maintained at the ipenae of the a n 

no portion of them fell upon the company. Tho company, on tha 
" othac hand, as onners of the rolling stock, for tho use of whiiib, as well 
as of their lailvrays, they received pay mont, provided whatever accommo- 
dation thoy needed in order to keep in convonleot prosimity to the places 
where the larrier had his depots the necessary enpply of rollin? stock. 
"The third state of things which might esiat simultaneously with the 
" second, or mig-ht be the one prevailing exclusively on a particular line, 
" existed when the company were themselves the carriers of the goods, and 
" when as carriers tbey provided the accommodation and performed tho 
(ervices above described. 

"The company might thus be: !, toll-takers and neither conveyers 

lOr carriers; 3, conveyers but not carriers; 3, oarriera. It would 

latnrslly be cspeoted tliat in tho first cnae they would have powers to 

" take tolls, and tolls only, and that in the second, they would have power 

'• to make charges, which should include tolls and churges for tho use of 

rolling stock, and it would seem reasonable enough that (inasmuih as 

" they would probably have muph. grealet ficilitiea for keeping and using 

" their rolling stock to advantage and with economy than any other person 

" cculd have] where they pruvided both trucks and locomotives as well as 

" took tolli, the maximum charge shoold he lower than tho aggregate of 

' the three aeparatecbarges which they might make for, 1, use of lailwaye; 

use of carriagea ; 3, locomotive power. 

" It would seem natural also to expect that whero the company were 

rriers, inasmuch as they performed the identical sei'vices which they 

" peiform under the second head, and others besides, they should be 

" allowed to charge the BaraBsums as they might charge when falling under 
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** the second category, pius those which are appropriate to the extra 
* ' services and liabilities which fall upon them when they undertake the 
** duties and business of a carrier. 

*' Ihe contention of the applicants appears to us singularly unreason- 
** able. It was proved before the Railway Commissioners, and is not 
" disputed, that the actual cost to the company of the accommodation and 
** services, which, for many years after the railway system was very 
'* largely developed, and all the principal lines in the kingdom were at work, 
*' were on some of the most important railways in England provided by inde- 
** pendent carriers, and did not fall upon the railway company, amounted 
" to Is. 6d. per ton * and it is admitted that, even with the help of the six- 
<* mile clause, the company, if the contention of the applicants is correct, 
«* would, in the case of traffic carried not more than six miles, have to carry 
<* goods com'ng under class 6, at a dead loss, which may be approximately 
*' stated as 8d. per ton for station services alone, besides getting nothing 
'* for the use of railway and trucks and for providing power. 

** The charges of and incidental to * conveyance,' as we have explained 
** that phrase, are properly measured by the mile of distance travelled over. 
*' The terminal services of station accommodation, loading, watching, 
*< checking, and the like, have no common measure with the distance run, 
*^ and are the same, whether that distance be two or two hundred 
** miles. • . • 

** Our answer, therefore, is that the providing of station accommoda- 
* ' tion, and work of the general nature indicated to us by the Kail way 
** Commissioners, appear to us to be capable of falling under the definition 
*' of * services incidental to the duty or business of a carrier,* and prima 
** facie to do so. Whether in any particular case they do so, or to what 
** extent they do so, must be a question of fact for the Commissioners, the 
** line we should draw being, that whatever is necessary for 'conveyance* 
* ' in the sense in which we have defined it — being all capable of being 
** measured by reference to the distance travelled — is covered by the mileage 
** rate. Whatever is properly incidental, not to conveyance, but to the 
** performance of the duty and business of a carrier . . . that is to 
* * say, is actually performed and is done at a terminal station, may be made 
«• the subject of a separate reasonable charge. 

** How could the Legislature ever provide for every single station on this 
** line, for every terminal station, what was a proper charge? It could 
** only be done by limiting it, as it has done, by * a reasonable sum,' and. 
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" it is for the Bailffsy Commissioaers fo aay what is a reaaonalile Bum, 
" under the circumatanuea at each terminal atation. ' No statioa ii to be 
" conaiiieredas a terminal otation In regard to any goods conveyed on the 
"milwayeofthe company nnlcsa Buoh gooda have heen received thereat 
" direct from the consignor of such tmffio, or are directed to he delivered 
'■ thereat.' Therefore terminal etstionfl are recogniEed, and terminal 
■' ohargea are recognised diatinctly," 

Sir Bernhard Samuehon observes thnt terminal charges 
are a necessary corollary of the Foreign mileage rates,' the 
scientific basis of wbieh he so much approves; the equity of, 
and right to make terminal charges is equutly a corollary 
to the system upon which the rates iu this country have been 
fixed. The maximum charges for the user of the road, the 
user of the truck, and the provision of the engiue are 
capable of being iairly measured by leference to the dis- 
tance travelled. They are, therefore, properly the subject 
of a mileage rate. But the providing of station accom- 
modation, and work which the Railway Companies perform 
as carriers— as distinguiahed from mere conveyance — have no 
relation to mileage. They must reasonably be — aa it has 
been held in the case of "Mall v. The London Brighton 
and South Coast Railway CoiiijiatiT/," they legally are— the 
subject of an additional charge. 

We may here correct a common error. The opponents of 
terminal charges are in the habit of speaking and writing of 
them as if the companies claimed that they might at their 
own discretion demand sneh payments as they thought fit.' 

(') Eeport to ABflOciated Chambers of Commerce. 

(■') II The claim of railways to charge terminale wonld have to be oon- 
" siderod if mileage rates are adopted in principle. That charge could it 
" no wise lie left to the discretion of the raiin-ays Ihemstlvea, hb wbb pro- 
" posed in Iho Bills of last Scasion. "—Sir ii. B.iwirEi.xd^. 
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The railway compaDies have never contended that they were 
entitled to make arbitrary terminal eharges. Indeed, such a 
contention would be a legal absurdity. On the contrary, they 
have always submitted that, while their right to make those 
charges was undoubted, the amount must not only be 
reasonable, but also be subject to review by the Bailway 
Commissioners under the 15th Section of the Begulation 
of Hallways Act, 1873. Sir Bernhard Samuelson is in- 
accurate in stating that the railway companies proposed 
by their Bills of last Session to make those charges subject 
only to their own discretion. While strongly relying both 
upon their legal right and the justice of their claim, the 
railway companies were willing to submit proposals to the 
consideration of Parliament for a re-settlement of their 
powers in this respect. But they expressly provided that 
the Railway Commissioners should have power to hear 
and determine any question or dispute which might arise 
with respect to the amount or reasonableness of any terminal 
charge made by the company, and that any decision of the 
Commissioners as to terminal charges should be binding 
and conclusive on all Courts and in all proceedings what- 
soever;" words borrowed from s. 15 of the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873. 

A few details as to the law and practice on this subject 
in Continental countries may be useful. And, first, as to 
Germany. When the question of the introduction of a new 
tariff for the German railways was under consideration, it 
was agreed that in previously fixing the railway rates, suffi- 
cient consideration had not been given to the expense 
incurred at the sending and receiving stations, irrespective 
of the distance the traffic was carried. The result of 



the oaleulationB whicli were made was that those {jxpanses 
should be estimated at 12 marks per truck Inad of ten 
tons. This was accordingly adopted as the Btandard figure 
for all gnods carried in wagon loads, while for Email consign- 
ments the charge was fixed at 20 marks. The addition of those 
normal allowances to the rates on trafiic to be carried short 
distances ivould have considerably increased the charges 
previously made. It was accordingly agreed, as a com- 
promise, to graduate the terminal oharges for short distances ; 
the gradaation being simply the means of avoiding what 
might have been considered a large increase in the railway 
i-Lites, in consei^uence of the adoption of tbe "reform tariff 
system." These terminals represent the woiking expenses at 
the forwarding iiud receiving stations, the labour of receiving 
the goofls from sender, marshalling or shunting the trucks 
to the sidinga set apart for the delivery of the goods, and 
also the expense incurred by railway companies for 
stationery and clerkage; hut they do not include the expense 
of loading and unloading, except in the case of Qmnde 
Vitesse and " Pifce Gooih" They yary from lOd. per ton 
in full truck loads of 10 tons, to 28. per ton of general 
goods, and in the special tariff classes, which intlude minerals, 
from 7jd. in full trucks of 10 tons to Is. 2Jd. per ton. 

In Belgium there is a fixed charge of 1 fr. per ton 
of 1,0C0 kilogrammes for the use of station and for 
clerkage; but it does not include loading and unloading, 
or booking, counting, cr advice of arrival of goods, for all of 
which services extra charges are authorised and, in fat-f, 
made. This is practically a terminal charge. 

In Holland the terminal charges vary from Is. 2d. 
to Is. 6d. per ton in the truck load classes, and 2b. 6d. 
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per ton in respect of ordinary or ^^ piece ^^ goods in quan- 
tities of less than 5 tons. In the latter case the cost of 
loading and unloading is included in the terminal charge^ 
but not in the truck load classes. In neither case are 
weighings counting, stamping freight note, labelling or 
advice of arrival included. For all of these services extra 
charges are made. 

In France only small charges varying from 20 cents, 
per ton for goods in full Iruck loads, to 35 cents, per ton 
for goods in less quantities, are made for the use of 
stations, though there are various charges for loading and 
unloading, booking, advice of arrival, and other services. 
Either, therefore, the traffic for short distances is carried 
at a loss, or no adequate return to cover the use of station 
and conveyance is obtained— a course, which, assuming 
the outlay upon a railway is entitled to a fair return, is 
opposed to sound commercial principles. 

Note. — The terminalR authorised and charged in these countries will 
be found fully set out in a tabular form in the Appendix III* 



SECTION XII. 



THE COXBTBUCTIOS OF RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND AND UN 

THE CONTINENT. 

Sometimes it is asaerted, although it ia more often taken 
for granted, that all railway ratea on the Contitient are more 
favourable to traders than English rates. Upon this aesurap- 
tion ia based the contention that the reduction of the latter may 
fairly be demandG,l. Whenever such statements have been 
carefully examined — e.g. m the inquiry belore the Joint Com- 
mitteeof 1872 — they have been proved to beerroneona. Never- 
theless, they are still constantly repeated. More than once it 
has been publicly stated that in Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
&o., " rates are fixed on a scientific basis, and an intelligible 
priuciplo," while in this country they are " haphazard and 
estimates." Seldom ia there any attempt to make good 
such assertions and criticisms. The report made by 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson to the President of the Asso- 
ciatioQ of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom on the "Railway Goods Tariii's of Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, compared with those of this country " 
ia an exception, and on that account is specially Important. 
That report endeavours to prove by figures that rates in this 
country are excessive. It has been cited— though, probably, 
8uch was not the intention of the author — as if it were an 
indictment of English railways ; and the purport of it is to 
show that Eugtish ro.tea ought to be reduced, and that, un- 
like the rales on the Continent they are fixed on no pioper 
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basis. Now, even if the difference Vetween English and Con- 
tinental rates were as great as Sir B. Samuelson describes, no 
inference unfavourable to Englisb railways could be fairly 
drawn. No comparison could be useful which did not take 
into account the fact that railways in Great Britain have 
been constructed with piivate capital subscribed and ex- 
pended on the faith of definite powers conferred on the 
companies by Parliament. Sir Bemhard Samuelson, how- 
ever, passes lightly over the dissimilarities which mar 
his comparison ; the widely different circumstances under 
which foreign lines were constructed ; their much smaller 
original cost per mile, and the fact that most of the lines to 
which he refers were either constructed or assisted by the 
State, have been purchased by it, or have received State 
guarantees. The English railway companies obtained 
simply authority from Parliament to purchase compulsorily 
the land required, and to construct the necessary works. (') 
On the other hand, the railways in the countries to which 
his report relates were, to a great extent, either originally 
constructed by the State, or the companies have been 
assisted by contributions towards the cost of construction, 
or a minimum rate of interest upon the capital provided 
and expended by them has been guaranteed to them, or the 
lines have been afterwards acquired by the State. 

It is remai'kable that Sir Bernhard Samuelson's report 
gives no information as to the railways of Franco, though the 
nearest of the Continental countries, and though many of her 
products compete with ours. To correct this deficiency, it 
may be desirable to mention a few facts. The French 

(^) There are some cases in Ireland in which Baronial Guarantees in 
resoect of portions of the capital of railways have been given. 
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Government constructed the first railways opened in that 
country or made advances for that purpose without charging 
interest ; and they have since made or purchased other lines. 
In aid of the original lines for which concessions for 99 
years were granted, the State in France contributed a vast 
amount, as appears by the following statement :— 
Amount contributed by the State as shewn at December 

31st, 1882 £66,639,549 

Divers contributions also given by towns to 

the extent of 1,753,992 

The Companies have themselves provided ... 340,421,032 

£408,814,573 
Upon the State railways (that is, for lines now 
worked by the Government) they have 

expended to December, 1882 33,851,598 

In addition to which divers subscriptions were 

given by towns to the extent of 1,305,334 

£443.971.505 
Out of which the State (as shown above) pro- 
vided £100,491,147 

The total amount was thus found in the following pro- 
portions : — 

A. — By the State on lines 

worked by the Companies 15 percent. 
On lines worked by the State 70 per cent. 

22-6 
(Contributions made by 

towns, &c 0*7 percent. 

B. — Capital provided by the 

Companies 76*7 per cent. 
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The total capital expended on French railways up to 
the end of 1884 had increased to £532,960,000,^ of ^bich 
sum the State had provided £148,680,000, or 279 per cent. ; 
in addition to which the subscriptions given by towns 
amounted to '8 per cent. Thus, up to December 31st, 1884, 
the capital provided by the companies themselves was not 
more than 71*3 per cent, of the whole. The French 
Government have also guaranteed the dividend on four of 
the great lines at rates varying from 7 to 12 per cent. Two 
other great companies may pay 11 and 13*5 per cent, divi- 
dend respectively before they can be called upon to construct 
any new lines; while all the Bix companies may earn 
dividends varying from 10 to 22 per cent, before they are 
bound to divide any surplus with the Government. 

A portion of the capital of each company is paid off 
annually beyond the guarantee; and at the end of the 
period of concession the railways will become the property 
of the State. The advances made to the companies under 
the guarantees by the Government, with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent., are to be repaid out of any surplus 
beyond the maximum dividends which may be paid. If 
at the end of 99 years, any of the companies still be in 
debt, the Government are to be entitled to take without 
payment as much of the rolling stock as may be required 
to repay the debt, as far as the value of the stock may 
do so. By the conventions of 1883, the Government 
arranged with the companies to which they had given 
guarantees, that when a request to that effect is made by the 
State, new lines are to be constructed up to the amount of their 

(^) This capital relates to the principal lines only. 
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debts at tlie end of 1S83. In some cases this duty is incumbent 
only when the dividends paid by the companies reach or exceed 
the maximum percentage already mentioned. In addi- 
tion to the large sum expended by the French Government 
on, or towards the orif^inal construclion of railways, the total 
amount advanced to tho companies to make up the guaran- 
teed dividends' amounted to December, 18S3, to£23,592,0U0 
and for tho year 18S4 to 2,2-5't,000 

£25,e42,0(,0 
The interest on these advances amounted 

to December, lg83, to 0,904,000 

and for the year 1884 to 36,000 

£31,782,000 



C) The Keport of the French railway Commiaaian of Inqoiry 
appointod in 1B8Q states; "Our railwity companiea have been largely 
" Bub vent [one d for the construction of their lines, nlmcst all receive 
'< annual Bubaidies, without which tliey could not meet the charges of tbeir 
" worlcing' expenses ; all enjoy a monopoly whioh ehi'ltera them from in- 
*>teniBl competition; we have the right to demand from them, to force 
'' upon them, reforms that pu^>lic and parliamentary opinion deem indis. 
" panaahle." And ag-iin — '■" * • ■ In certain couotries, England for px- 
" iiraple, where the system of liberty and commercial lompBtition is largely in 
'■ vogue, it ia right that the railway compmies, who lia^e received nothing 
" and from whom nothing ia demanded by the State, and who may be con- 
" aidered only as belonging to the category of pricate meiciiants and 
" mftnnfacturers, should have greater freedom in dealing with theil traffic 
'■ and tariffs than is enjoyed in this country (France}.'' 

But it ia added : "It is not the sime with Continental European nations. 

" The Govemme ts of Belgium, Hulland, Bavaria, the Grind Duchy of 

" Bidon, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Russia, Bwedon, and Norway arc whollj- 

" or in part proprietors of the railway system." — Appendix 31 to Keport 

I frtilH the Sfl-et Commilli-' on Raihruy, f}l.ile, iin-i F-fsJ ia82. Vol. IT., 
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In' France the State has not pursued in regard to rail- 
ways a policy strictly comraercial. It has made great sacri- 
fices to provide railways, in the hope of securing to the 
country indirect ulterior gains. For the sake of their develop- 
icent it has incurred great expenses which excite in some 
minds grave anxiety.(^) 

In Germany most of the railways are now the property 
of the State, f) In 1884, the various Governments owned 
19,610 miles, and they worked arother 496 miles for the 



(^) " La depense tout k fait sterile des 500 millions pour racheter des 
** ligues ferrees improductives, les exageiations du projet Ereycinet lors 
** de sa naissance et lea extravagances de d^veloppements posterieurs qu'on 
'Mui a donnes, des sommes cnormes depensees en des canals de transport, 
<^ qui, pour beaucoup du moins, font double emploi et jouissent d'aucun 
** trafic, toute cette mauvaise direction a absor])e les resources de TEtat en 
" sacrifices inutiles et ne lui a pas laisse le loisir de supprimer TimpCt sur 
** la grande vitesse, les timbres sur les recepiss^s des cbemins de fer, et 
** d'obtenir, par un juste retour, des reductions de tarifs qui n'auraient ete 
** accompagnees d'aucune augmentation d*imp6t." — M. Leuot-Bbaulieu 
in V Economiste Franeais, Febtiiary 1*1 th, 1886. 

(^j It is generally assumed that the railways in Q-ermany were purchased 
with the view of more effectually utilising them, and the rolling stock for 
military purposes. The Government in this country are under no necessity 
to undertake the liability of acquiring the railway's and guaranteeing the 
dividends for such a reason ; the number of lines of railway and routes are 
so ample, and the number of engines, carriages, and wagons so great, that 
any movement required for the defence of the country can be carried out 
within any reasonable time, while under the Eegulation of tho Forces Act, 
1871, Her Majesty, by Order in Council, may empower any person or 
persons, named in such warrant, to take possession of any railroad and of 
the plant belonging thereto, and to use the same for Her Majesty's Service 
at such times and in such manner as the Secretary of State may direct ; and 
the directors, officers,, and servants of any such railroad, shall obey the 
directions of the Secretary of State, 
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companies, leaving only 2,503 miles out of a totul of 22,611 
to be worked by the railway companies. Of the railnaya 
which are the property of the Stute, about two-fifths were 
oonstructed, and the remainder were purchased by it. Of the 
total capital outlay of i;4 8 5,83 1,76 6 on German railways, 
£437,728,471 has been expended by the State in cou- 
Btructing or purchasing them, and £48,103,295 has been 
provided by the companies themselves. The return upon 
the capital outlay of the State railways has been — {') 



18S0-1 


487 


1881-2 


601 


1882-3 


6-22 


1883-4 


4-81) 


1884-5 


6-06 



This sbows an average for the five years of about 5 per 
cent, per annum. 

In Belgium, out of a total mileage at the end of 1884 of 
2,711 miles, the State owned 1,930, or more than 71 percent, of 
the railways. The outlay upon this mileage was as under : — 
(»). Cost of railways actually purchased ... £36.668.915 

(6). Amounts payable by annuities 12,442,804 

(c). Capital expended on lines worked by Stute 3,900,653 

£53,012,372 

The interest paid by the Belgian Government on the 
above capital outlay was — 

(«). 4 per cent. 

(6). 4, 4i and 5 per cent, 

(r). 4f per cent. 



(') 3ee note, pag* 118, 
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The gross receipts on the State railways for tlie year 

1884 amounted to— Coaching ... £1,620,565 

Goods ... 3,088,108 

Sundries ... 98,971 

4,807,644 
and the expenses to *.^. 2,871,268 

leaving net receipts. £1,936,376 

Upon a capital outlay of £53,012,372, these figures give 
an average dividend of nearly 3f per cent. It would, there- 
fore, appear that the working of the State railways results 
in a loss to the Q-overnment, which the public have to make 
up by increased taxation. (^) 



(^) In the Beport of May 3, 1882, made by Sir H. Barron to the 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs (Earl GranviUe) (part 4 of the '* Eeports 
by Her Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on Manu&o- 
tares, Commerce, &c.,") on the subject of the Belgian Budget, the former 
stated that ''The 5 years from 1876 each closed with a deficit rising 
in 1881 to 6 J million francs (£250,000), the main explanation being the 
ever-increasing burden thrown on the Treasury by the extensiim of the 
railway, which jindertaking has ceased to cover its charges and com- 
pletely disturbed the financial equilibrium of the State. The first 
lines constracted and worked by the State, being great trunk lines, 
gave every year an increasing return which enriched the Treasury^ 
To these were first added conceded lines, which had to be purchased 
from companies at high prices; then secondary lines, whose traffic was 
unremunerative. After many previous experiments, the accounts of tho 
railway have been since 1878 drawn up on a new and presumedly more 
accurate principle. The Treasury is now considered as the bankers of the 
railway ; it is assumed that all funds advanced by the former are charge* 
able with an interest of 4 per cent., and repayable within ninety years. 
According to this new method of book-keeping, it appears that the railway 
contributed largely to the revenue until 1872 inclusively, but that since 
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Tu Holland also, the rail«ay8 are owned to n large 
extent by the State, to which belong 797 miles out of a total 
of 1,617 miles. The State doea not, aa in Germany or 
Belgium, work its own lines. It leases thoni upon certain 

that year it has, on the contrary, entailed an annual losi. Thus, the doBcit 
of 1881 is for the greater part {*,86I,725 St.) due to the insufficiency of the 
railway rBrenue. Portunately Belgium lias a rofloureo at hnnd." 

'' The Minister of Finance inthedehate on the Budget of Public Worts, 
"points to that resource in. ths foUowiug pregnant wotda : It ia proved 
" Uiat the railway fails to cover its ehargea by abont Bve millions 
" (£200,000). We are iuformed that thil year the dcfi 'ionry may he 
" seven millioiia; in 18S3, posaibly even ten milliuna "W hat will it be 
"in 1S81? No one knows, but the progression is ascending' Mnst we 
'' follow it without cmmting the coat ? Must we raise the tariffs or 
" throw on the Treasnry the burden cansed by themsufGiienc} of the rail' 
" way receipts P Either the railaay wimi be tBorkedtn a pnnnple which shall 
" allow it la cover ila ehargea er the taxpayera mint male up the diferenee." 

He fnither added that in Ms report «f 1B76 tie recommended " a raiaing 
of till tariff ." Sir H. Barron goes on to aCate "that the inferior praduciiveneai 
of the Selfian SailKay icii* diie la the inadequate tariff, which, for pauen^eri 
and merchandite, teas mveh lotcer than thuse prevailing in the real of Europe.'' 
He further romarka, however, that "notwithstanding all this it has been 
held that the experiment ia a great euccoss, and bears evidence in favour 
of State ownership, because, as the railway ia worked in the interest of 
trade, &c, it is considered that the benefit thus indirectly accruing to 
the public at largo, ia greater than that which might bo realised by aim- 
ing at a commeci^ial proSt for the direct and immodiato btiiiufit of the 
taxpayers." 

The construction of railwaya in. Belgium has, no doubt, developed the 
commerce and industry of the ccuutry to a remarkable eitc>nt. It was 
stated by Sir Bemhard Saronelaon (page 9 of Report) that tho receipts of 
railwajs had increased from £1,815,000 in 1870 to £4,830,000 in ] 883, or 
16S per cant. ; hut he omitted to point out that tho length of t'je inilwayg 
had increased by moro than 250 per cent. 

See the ohflervHlion of M. Loon SayaBtothetondoncy to reduce railway 
tftriffs to an nnremanerative point when the Slate is the owner.— Z» 
Eachal dta Chemins dc Fer, Journal dea Economistee, 1S31, j). 313, 
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oDnditioDB to companies, viz., to a Company for working 
the State railways and to the Holland Company. The 
companies provide the rolling stock and staff, and main- 
tain tho liue ; but they do not execute " works of art " or 
repairs arising from circumstances over which they have 
no contro], such, for instance, as war, inundations, land- 
slips, &c. Materials for the execution of works have to 
be conveyed at a very low rate. All rates must be submitted 
to the Minister of I'ublic Works for his approval ; and the 
mails must be carried fiee. From the gross receipts are made 
deductions at ihe rate of £67 per mile of single, and £1<14 
per mile of double line per annum, which servo as a fund to 
cover repairs. Eighty per cent, of the remainder is retained 
by tho coiupaDy, The balance of the receipts belongs to 
the State. If, however, the company's percentage, plus the 
deductions, do not amount to £644 per mile, the gross 
receipts are so apportioned aa to yield that amount. If the 
net profit of the company exceeds 4J per cent, upon their 
capital, the surplus up to 5 per cent, is divided equally 
between the State and the company ; and any further surplus, 
is distributed in the proportion of four-fifths to tho State and 
one-fifth to the company. The total capital expenditure on 
the Dutch State Railways to the 30th June, 18ti5, was:— 
On lines worked by the ('ompany for 

■working the State Railways ... £15,958,328 

„ „ Holland Company . 3,477,914 

£19,436,243 

The amount received in respect of dividend or interest 
for the year from both working companies was £158,170 
or about '81 per cent, on the capital involved, 



1 
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There is a remitrkablo diflFerenee in the cost of con- 
Btruction of English and Continental lines — a fant of wtich 
Sir B. Samuelaon takes no adequate account when he 8uy8 
"the average coat of construction has been considerably less 
in the case of German railways than in that of our own." 
"Without citing many figures on the point, it may be stated 
that at the end of 1884 the amount of capital expended in 
the construction of railways in the United Kingdom was 
£801,464,367, or £42,486 per mile of line opened ; and iu 
England and Wales alone £665,055,379, or £i9,854 per mile. 
If the rates for carriage of goods and passengers were baaed 
solely on cost per mile, those in force in the United Kingdom 
and England and Wales respectively would exceed therates of 
other countries to the extent shown in the following table : — 





On the svorsgo cost in 
tho United Kingdom. 


On the average coat in 
England aad Walea. 


France 


By iS-il per cent. 


70-G2 per cent. 


Gernuin7 


By B7-T3 per cent. 


132-Oa per cent. 


Belgium (State) 


By 54-67 par cent. 


81-13 per cent. 


HolUnd 


By 121-42 per cent. 


ISO'Sa p«r cent. 



Not only has the construction of the railways in this 
counlry been more costly, but private companies have nc- 
complished a task which has not yet been fulfilled in 
some Continental countries, even with all the aid of the 
State, and which, if ever fully carried out, must entail further 
liabilitieB upon the Governments of those countries. In 
England private companies have not only made trunk lines, 
but, to a degree unknown abroad, they have constructed 
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-braii6li lines, penetrating into sparsely-peopled districts of 
the country, yielding little traffic, and necessarily involving 
heavy working expenses and loss of interest. Official 
figures show that private enterprise has hitherto given one 
tnile of railway to every 

6*41 square miles in the United Kingdom, 
4'36 „ „ England and Wales, 

as compared with 

10-42 „ „ France, 

9*38 „ „ Germany, 

4*2 „ „ Belgium, 

7-82 „ „ Holland. 

It further appears from official statistics that the capital 
outlay for every 1,000 inhabitants has been 
£22,287 in the United Kingdom. 



24,512 „ 


Eogland and Wales, 


13,977 „ 


France, 


10,5»3 „ 


Germany, 


11,365 „ 


Belgium, 


7,252 „ 


Holland. 



NOTE«^-Tlie figures relating to the capital, revenue and working 
expenses of the German Bail ways have been taken from the *' Statistische 
Nachrichten von den Eisenbahnen des Yereins Deutscher Eisenbahn- 
Verwaltungen," which differ in some respects from those contained in 
statements obtained after going to press from the Department of the 
German State Railways ; the latter giving the revenue for the working 
year 1884-5 as £50,736,165, the expenses as £29,067,889, or 67*27 pep 
cent, of the receipts. The balance would yield a return of 4 '61 per cent. 



SECTION XIII. 

WOHKINO OF ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS— 
COMPAIUTIVE FACILITIES AFFORDED BT TUEM. 

So much for tlie eliikingly different modes in which tha 
English and continental railways have heen constructed ; 
the one syat^m a history of unaided privato enterprise, the 
other a history of a policy pursued by great States with 
the resources of Imperial Exchequers, and with English 
experience as a guide. Had railways in this country reoeiTed 
the same assistance as foreign lines, the cost and working 
expenses being the same, the demand that the former should 
ba\'e rates aa low as the latter would not be unreasonable. 
But a comparison of the facilities afforded here and on 
the Contioeut to trades and production will not be uufaTOur- 
able to the English companies. It will be seen that, in the 
words of the late Professor Stanley Jevons, " Taking all 
circumstances info account, England and Wales are better 
supplied with railways than any other country in the 
worlrl," whether we have regard to extent or efficiency. 

In the first place, it is well known that the time 
occupied in the conveyance of goods is leas in this country 
than on foreign raUwaya. In France, for instance, the 
time allowed by the orders of the Minister of Public 
Works, before forwarding for the purpose of looding, ia 
one day ; for the transit of goods over a distance of 
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93 milee, there is another clear day — making two days ; 
and for a distance of 170 miles, three days, exclusive of 
the time neceasary for collection and delivery. In other 
words, traffic delivered at a station on a Monday, must 
be at the disposal of the consignee on the Thursday morning 
following at any station within 150 kilometres {i)'i miles) 
distant from the sending station. If the goods have to be 
"delivered to domicile" — that is, at the consignee's residence 
or place of busineaa— the time allowed hy the turiff for 
delivery is one day — that is, in the case supposed, ihey must 
be "delivered to domicile" during the Thursday. No 
douht, goods requiring speedy transit can be forwarded by 
grande ritesse (ordinary passenger train), a service which 
is equivalent in respect of speed to a large portion of the 
goods trains in England. But the rates charged for 
conveyance by grande rilesse in France are about three 
times as much aa the highest class rate hy goods train- 
In Germany, the general regulations prescribe the maxi- 
mum time for delivery ofgoodsos follows: tor"£i/(itit" (goods 
carried by passenger train), one day for loading and for- 
warding, and one day for every 300 kilometres (186 miles) 
or part thereof. For " Frnchfijut" (goods train traffic), two 
days may be taken for loading and forwarding, and for the first 
100 kilometres (62 miles) one day; for every part of each 
subsequent 200 kilometres {124 miles) one day. The time 
of transit is assumed to commence at midnight following the 
date of the stamp on the consignment note. 

In Holland, the time allowed for "express goods" 
before forwarding is 24 hours, and for conveyance for each 186 
miles or part thereof, another 24 hours.' For general goods 
(') For lurlhor pnrlkulars see Appeadii III. 



the time allowed before forwarding is 48 hours and for the 
coBveyimoe, 48 hours for each 186 miles or part thereof. Aa 
in Belgium, the time allowed for transport commenced 
at midnight following the stamping of the consignment note. 

In Belgium all goods carried under the conditions of 
tariff No. 3' (which applies to consignments exceeding 4 cwt. 
in weight) are due at the receiving station three full days 
after delivery of the goods to the company. This does not 
apply if there is a glut of traffic ; and another full day is 
allowed if the railway company deliver by cart. 

Goods may by law be kept in some of the countries 
which have been mentioned for two days before being 
despatched ; two clear days are allowed for 186 miles or part 
thereof; and when rapid transit ia required, as in case of ex- 
press goods, the rates are much higher than those charged by 
goods train. In this country, on the other hand, goods are, 
as a rule, forwarded on the day or during the night of the 
day on which they are brought to the station ; and between 
important places within 200 miles, goods are usually delivered 
the following day. As a matter of general practice, the 
maximum time allowed abroad is not fully occupied ; but it 
is recognised by law. This advantage which the foreign rail- 
ways poaseas implies others, which can only be fully appre- 
ciated by persons practically acquainted with the mystery 
of railways. The ample time allowed before forwarding and 
in transit permits of considerable economy in the use of 
wagons. Opportunities are afforded for making full wagon 
and full train loads. This circumstance, too, reduces train 
mileage. A further consequence is the diminution of claims 
for compensation and in other items of expense. The speed 
(') I'or particulars see Appendix III. 
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of the trains being slow, and tLe time allowed in transit 
being great, larger loads are practicable. 

Liability for compensation for delay or damage in 
transit is another element to be t^ken into consideration 
in any comparison of rates. In Belgium and Holland, 
where rates are especially low, the Uabibly to pay compen- 
sation is very limited. Belgian railway companies are not 
responsible in the case of goods carried under the conditions 
of tariff No. 2, unless specially insured, for a delay of one 
day after the time allowed for delivery, or in the case of 
goods carried under tariff No, 3 (all consignments above 
4 cwts.), for a delay of two days after the time allowed for 
delivery. Their responsibility for delay in excess of tbeae 
times is, moreover, limited to one-tenth of the carriage for 
every day's delay. Goods are considered to be lost if not 
delivered after the expiraiion of fifteen days. For loss or 
damage to merchandise, carried by goods train, the com- 
panies are responsible only to the extent of 75 cents, per 
kilogramme (31d. per lb.). The responsibility of the com- 
panies in Holland, for delay to ordinary goods beyond 
24 hours, after the time allowed for delivery, is, up to 
72 hours, limited to one-fourth, up to 8 days one-third, and 
beyond that period one-half of the freight. For whole or 
partial loss the maximum liability is £2 10s, per cwt. To 
enable the public to recover, either in the case of delay or 
lose, the full value of goods, they must be insured at specified 
rates. These particulars show the advantages of foreign 
railways in this respect ; the difference may be made still 
clearer by citing a few figures as to the working of this 
system of legal limitation of liability in Belgium and 
Holland and of the virtually unlimited liability in force in 
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this conntry. In Eelgiuni the am omit paid for compenaation 
for deluy or damage to merchandise traffic carried on the 
State railways in the year 1884 was £7,772, or '25 per 
cent, on a revenue of i-ijOSSjlOS, and on the Dutch Bhenish 
Railway it wa3 £274, or "16 per cent, on a revenue of 
£173,079. In the United Kingdom the amount was 
£202,400, or, "54 per cent., and in England and Wales 
£17,140, or, 'Sa per cent., on a revenue from mercbandiEQ 
and mineral traffic of £37,670,592 and £31,973,011 
respectively. Of these last amounts £15,528,656 and 
£13,398,433 were in respect of minerals on which no oom- 
pensation is, in practice, payable,' 

The rates for merchandise in Holland and Belgium are 
the lowest of any of the countries. Independently of the 
construction of the lines being cheaper, the wages paid to 
servants less, and the State being the principal proprietors, 
natural causes favour this. From the flatness of those 
countries and their consequently having exceptionally level 
railroads, the average loads far exceed what can be carried 
in the United Kingdom. In Holland 450 to upwards 
of 500 tons are the usual train loads. Even on the 
Northern Railway of France an average load of 400 to 
*450 tons is common. Owing to the gradients of the 
lines and the speed of the trains, such weights are rarely 
carried in this country. The consequence of the paying 
load being less ia, of course, that the working expenses 
are proportionately greater. 

Branch lines in this country have, as has been already 
stated, been cariied into spai'sely populated districts to 

C) In Germany and Franco tlie law as regards liability is practically 
the same an in this coimti;. 
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an extent unknown in France, Germany, Belginm or 

Holland, and the English railways afford greater facilities 

by reason of a larger proportion of the lines being double. 

The following table shows the state of things in lS8i : — 



Tear. 




DooIJb Line. 


Single Line. 


Total 


Lengtli. 


Per 

Centflge 


Length. 


Per 

Centage. 


mUeage. 


18Bi 

1S84 
1881 
18S4 
1884 

las* 


United Kingdom... 
England and Wales 

Prance 

Germany 

Holland C) 


10,239 

8,504 

7,470 

6,724 

435 

943 


54 '28 
63- 7S 
38-84 
29-74 
26 BO 
34-80 


S,S26 
4,838 
11,766 
15,887 
1,182 
1.7li8 


45-72 

36- as 

61-16 
70'!6 
73-10 
65-SO 


18,864 
13,340 
19,235 
!2,61l 

I.fliZ 
2,711 



It is well known that train service in this country is 
much more frequent than in any other country. How great 
is the difference will be seen by comparing the average 
number of train miles run per mile of railway, per equare 
mile of country, and per 1,000 people. 
TRAIN MILES. O 



Ymb 




Per Mils 




Pbh 1,000 




01- Railway. 


Mile. 


Pboi-lb. 




Dnitea Kingdom 


Pasngr 


Goods. 


P^sng, 


Goods. 


PBIBBT. 


Oooda 


1884 


7,BBR 


8,715 


1,1 Bfi 


1,04S 


3,981 


3.523 


18S1 


England and Wales ... 


9,114 


7,991 


2,000 


1,832 


4,481 


3,029 


1884 


Franca 


4,644 


2,7 H2 


415 


250 


2,232 




1884 


Germany 


3,997 


2,610 


426 


278 


1,871 


1,287 


18S4 




4,941 












1884 


Belgium 


4,819 1 4.783 


1,149 


1,140 


2,258 


2.241 



In comparing the results of the working of the 
German and English railways, Sir E. Samuelson states in 

(') Inclading 00 miles on Genoan and Belgian Frontier. 
(=) Themised train mileage inltodncesa disturbing element, but the 
calculations have been made aa accurately as possible. 
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the report already quoted, that "The proportion of net to 
grosB receipts ie not unfavourahle to the Q-erman lines." 

He adda that " it is all the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the tariffs for both passengers and goods are 
much lower; the cost of materials, generally speaking, 
higher ; and that large sums are in Germany defrayed 
out of revenue, which would here be charged to capital.'" 
The meaning, apparently, of these observations is that 
railways in this country ought to be worked more cheaply 
than in Germany; that passenger fares and merchandise 
rates are lower in that country, that novertheless the receipts 
are satisfactory ; that the rates for goods should be here 
reduced; and that, thereby, better results would ensue. 
Let us put these statements to the test of figures,' and, first, 
as to cost of working, no doubt a material element in the 
compfliison of rates. For the year 1884 the gross receipts 
of all the railways in the United Kingdom and in England 
and Wales rcapeclively amounted to — 


EeCKIPTH, 


Dhiteb 

KlSSDOM. 




Coaching ... ... 

Goods and Minerals 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


£ 
30,030,450 
37,670,592 
2,821,601 


1 

26,584,191! ■ 
31,973,011 ■ 
2,541,8U1 ■ 


70,522,643 


60,099,011 1 


{') Sao paga 6 o( Sir B. Samuel^on'a report. It is not known to what ^M 
the obssTTEktiDQ aa to charges to capital can refer. The hirger (if not alt) ^H 
companieaiothiBOOuntryoliargQ to rovonue portions o£ the ooat of improve- ^| 
mentB to etationa, sidings, &a., which might siriotly bo charged to capital. 
In the published retuma of the working of Oennan railways, th.ore ia nothing 
to show to what eitcjnt, if any, the cost <ii new worka ia chargoil to capital. 

(3) The number of paasengeri, or teas of goods are not reliable for the 
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United England and 

Kingdom. Wales. 

The working expenses to £37,217,197, £31,732,486 

or 52-77 and 52'80 per 

cent, respectively ; and the 

net receipts to ... £33,305,446, £28,366,525, 

The gross receipts yielded an average of — 





United Kingdom. 


England and Wales. 




Per Mile. 


Per Train 
Mile. 


Per Mile. 


Tor Train 
Mile. 


Coaching Receipts 
Goodsand Minerals 


£ 
1,592 
1,997 


s. d. 

4 2 

5 11 


£ 
1,918 
2,397 


s. d. 
4 2i 
6 



The gross receipts of all the French railways, except 
the small local lines, for the same year amounted to : — 



•• • 



Coaching ... 
Goods and Minerals 
Miscellaneous 



••• 



... (about) 



The expenses to 56*45 per cent, of 
the receipts ••• ••• ••• 

and the net receipts to ••• 



«•• 



£16,214,240 

24,743,480 

960,000 

41,917,720 

23,662,160 
£18,255,560 



purpose of comparison, inasmnoh as a passenger or a ton of goods carried 
over two railways appears as two passengers or two tons, and therefore 
after various lines are amalgamated, the returns may show an apparent 
decrease when in fact there may have been an actual increase in traffic. 
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The results of the working of the French railways for 
the year may be briefly shown thus : — 

Per mile. Per train mile. 

Coaching .,. ... £889 ... 3s. lOd. 

Goods and Minerals 1,356 ... 9s 8|d. 

The results of the working of the German railways for 

the year 1884 were as under : — 

Total of 
State Eailways. Private Bail ways. all Eailways. 

Gross receipts £44,621,504 £4,127,569 £48,749,073 
Expenses ... 24,267,186 2,206,937 26,474,122 

Net receipts... £20,354,319 £1,920,632 £22,274,951 

The expenses being 54*38, 53*47, and 54*31 per cent., respec- 
tively, on the receipts — 

The average amount per mile and per train mile of the 
following receipts : — 

Coaching receipts £12,989,912 

Goods and Mineral 33,591,675 

Miscellaneous •.. ... ... 2,167,486 

£48,749,073 

being Per mile. Per train mile. 

Coaching receipts ... £575 3s. 4|d. 

Goods, &c. ... ... £1,486 9s. lOfd. 

The private railway companies in Belgium are not 
required to furnish the Government with returns similar to 
those supplied to the Board of Trade in this country. It 
is, therefore, difficult to obtain complete information on this 
head. But the results of the working of the State rail- 
ways, which, as has been explained, form more than 71 per 
cent, of the whole system of the country, are accessible, 
and may for this purpose be taken as fairly representative. 
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Q-ross receipts of the State railways for the year 1884, 

viz., Coaching £1,620,565 

Goods and Minerals 3,088,109 

Miscellaneous ••• 98,970 

£4,807,644 
and the expenses to 59*72 per cent. £2,871,268 

leaving net receipts £1,936,376 

Thus, the average amount of the gross receipts per mile, 
and per train mile respectively, is 

Per mile. Per train mile. 

Coaching £840 ... 3s. l|d. 

Goods and Minerals £1,600 ... 5s, ll^d. 
On the State, Holland, Dutch Bhenish, Dutch Central, 
and Brabant Bailways^ which comprise more than 90 per 
cent, of the whole railway system of Holland, the gross 
receipts for the year amounted to — 

Coaching £1,137,687 

Goods and Minerals • 859,797 

Miscellaneous^ ... ••• ... 90,270 

2,087,754 

the working expenses to 1,137,595 

or 54*49 per cent. 

and the net receipts to £950,159 

The gross receipts yielded an average of — 

Per mile. Per train mile. 

Coaching ... .•. £744 3s. OJd. 

Goods and Mmerals 562 6s. 4|d. 

The foregoing figures are summarised for convenience 
of comparison in the following tabular form : 

Q) It is assumed that some receipts for cattle traffic are included in this 
item. 






GROSS EECEIPT9 


















PfrCen- 










coTOTKrEs. 


per mile. 


p«rt™ 


■""""■ 




ExpepMS 






























aoodii^B- 






£ 


£ 












United Kingdom 


],6e2 


1,987 


*« 


6/11 


1S-S8 


53-42 


52-77 


Kngiand &. Wales 


J,B18 


2,397 


il-ii 


6/0 


ta-57 


63-20 


62-HO 




889 


1.358 


3HU 


g/sj 


38 -lie 


6fl-03 


Sa-45 


Gennany ., .. 


676 


1.480 


3/4i 


6/i4 


26-78 


07-23 


54-31 


llalgiuni (State) 


810 


1.600 




33-71 


61-23 


59-72 


















rnioh Rhenish, 


















714 


S<)2 


3/Oi 


6/lJ 


6*-19 


11-18 


61-19 


haul aail«ftj«. 

















I 

I 



From the above table it appears that tlie percentage of 
the working espcDsea upon Iho gross receipts on all the 
railways in Germany is 54-31 per cent., and on the State 
lines in Belgium 59'72 per cent, as compared with 52'77 
percent, in tho United Kingdom. But analysing these figures, 
we find that the relative proporiion of the whole receipts 
from the passenger traffic of the German railways is 26'79 
per cent., and of the Belgian State railways 33'71 per cent,, 
as compared with 42-58 per cent, in the United Kingdom, 
This difference, due to the greater development of passenger 
traffic in this country, considerably affects the comparison of 
the results of working. The ratio of working expenses in 
the United Kingdom, where the proportion of net revenue 
from passenger traffic is greater, and that from goods is 
less than in Germany or Belgium, is reduced to the 

{>) CoacIiiDg receipts embrace receipts from passGngei* aad mcli otiier 
traffic aa ia carried liy poEsenger trains, as nearly aa c*a be clessiEcd. 

(') Id calculating theae per ccntagea, tha '■ Miacellaneous'' recoipta 
luve been included in tho grosB roeisipta. 
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advantage of tbo goods traffic. If the revenue from ] 
passenger traffic in the year 1885, on the railways 
the United KiDgdom, had only been the same per tiain 
mile as in Belgium, the working expenses in the case of 1 
the former would have been raised to 59 per cent. The J 
profits derived from passenger traffic are not only advan- 
tageous to the shareholders, but beneficial to the trade of ' 
the country. They have enabled the companies to pay 
moderate dividends, and also to carry merchandise traffic at a 
less profit. Any reduction in the revenue from passengers 
would cripple the railway companies, and prevent iham 
being in as good a position to provide the accommodation, 
afford the facilitiea, and charge such rates as are required to 
develop the trade of the country. 

Sir Beruhard Samcelaon's reference to passenger fares 
calls only for a few remarka. Taking the average fares charged 
in this country per mile to be 2d. first, lid. second, and Itl. 
third class, with a redaction in return tickets, there is no 
very substantial difl'erence between those fares and the fares 
charged in Holland and Germany (except tliafc in the latter 
country there is a fourth class on some trains). Nor do fares 
here (including the Government duty), materially differ from 
those charged on the railways in France. The fares in Bel- 
gium are, for the reasons already stated, lower than those I 
in this country. But if to the nominal fares is added the J 
charge which would be made for the same weight ot« 
luggage as that which is carried free in this country, the ■ 
difl'erence is reduced. (^) 

The receipts per train mile from coaching traffic are I 

3s. l^d. and 'ds. 4Jd,in Belgium and Germany respectively, I 

(') Use Ut'k at tout of the follDn-ing pugc. 
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as ^ainat 4s. id. ia tha United Kingdom ; a difference 
'wttcb, essuming tliat only the aame receipts per train mile' 
on the present train mileage were earned by the railways in 
this conntry, would involye a loss of revenue from £6,000,000 
to £7,000,000 per annum. On the other hand, the receipts 
per traia mile, from merchandise and mineral traffic, in the 
other countries, compare very favourably with those in the 
United Kingdom ; they are 98. 8Jd.in France, and Ss. lOfd, 
in Germanyj as compared with 6b. lid. in the United 
Kingdom. Hven in Belgium and Holland, where rates aro 
low, the receipts are os, lljd. and 6s. 4|d. respectively; results 
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vhicli.cOEgideriiig the low transit and oiLer rates in the Fonner, 
and the transit and spccml bargain rates In the latter, are satis- 
factory. Such figures bIiow that, in addition to the ad^-antages 
of better gradients and slower speed of trains, wagons and 
trains ore more f iiUy loaded than in this country ; ihey show, 
too, that notwithstanding the low tariff rates in many cases, the 
additional charges referred to in Appendix I., page vii — 
over and above the tariff rates — must yield a substantial 
revenue. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that traffic 
receipts in this country include, to a much greater extent than 
in those countries, charges for loading and unloading. 

In tho passage which we have quoted it is said that " the 
cost of materials " on the Continent is, " generally speaking, , 
higher." One cannot help observing the inconsistency of 
maintaining that tho competition of the other countries by 
enjoying low railway rates injures the export trade of this 
counti-y, and that the railways here have the advantage of 
obtaining fuel and rails cheaper. Is the latter statement 
clearly well-founded in view of the fact that German rails 
have been laid on some of the English lines, and that engines 
have also been supplied by Continental firms competing with 
homo makers ? The truth, probably, is that for the purposes 
of the present comparison tho prices of coal and materials at 
the pits and works in each country may be taken to be about 
tho same ; that here, as abroad, there is great diversity of 
circumstances ; that in each country some companies, whose ] 
railways are near collieries and ironworks, have the benefit I 
of the lowest prices, while others obtain their supplies by 1 
sea or rail at an enhanced cost. 

The chief item of expense in the working of railways, and 
thutwhich is of the greatest importance in making anycom- 
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pjfisons intending to s)iow lliat railway riites in thia country 
ebould be reduced, ia that of wages ; an item of expenditure 
ignored in ilie above statement. Ucre ihej are generally 
hig!ier,uudthehoursof labour are fewer, thaninany of the other 
countries referred to. It is diiEcult to luako an absolutely 
trustwortbyoomparisonof the actual sums paid in salaries and 
wages. Different systema of payment exist ; lie allownncea 
made to the staff on the Continental lines in the way of house 
rent, &e., and the amounts contributed by the companies to tho 
superannuation and other benevolent funds ought not to be 
forgotten; suoli contributions, especially in 3^'rance, amount 
in a year toa considerable sum. On the whole, however, we may 
arrive at an approximately correct estimate by taking the total 
amounta paid in salaries and wages and the average amount 
paid per man per year. The following ie the percentage 
of wagea as compared with the total working expenses. 
^ England, ,.60-33 per cent. I ^ Belgium ...&7'U^ per cent. 
2 France ...4675 „ j i Holland ...48-o7 „ 

1. These flgurta may not be alwolutely accuruto, but e-very effort liaa , 
been mude to muku a fitir compuriBou. To ubtaiii them, euch of tha. 
tsvolvB Inrgost compaiui.-s, owning in tbe liggrfgate ll,oa8 inilos, have 
supplied the mformution. 

2. The BIX great oampiuiiva. 

3. The State railwuyB, from tto puUisliedrBporL 

i. I'he Slate, Hollaml and Duttii lihaniah railways, from information 
kindly Buppiled by them. , 

Gebuanv. — The " Statintische Naohrichtan Von dea Eisenbahnen'' 
Hhowfl the BspenBeB for aularies and wagea paid by ihe Germun railways 
[eselusive uf 38,10fi,lH macks under the headias of shunting expeofies, 
as ii iangt kaowu whether this item includes anything foi wages) to beiS'lti 
per cent, of the gross working expenses, but aa thi» iuturmaliun diflers from 
Lhat otherwise obtained, and it iu nut known whether the latter inclades any 
fctaff expeneea in rcqieet of nen works, it ia not considered dcaiiuble to base 
any concluaiona ou either set of flgurea until thoy are verified. 
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The houra of labour are iin element in tlio matter. VTe 
do not go into detail, or endeavour to make a preeiao com- 
parison. But it will not be disputed that, as a rule, they ' 
are fewer here than on the Continental lines. Hero, too, 
there is, comparatively speaking, very little Sunday duty, 
which is far from being the case abroad. On most of the 
railways in this country it is the practice to provide at the 
company's own cost clothing for such of their staff aa wear 
uniform. The Dutch companies also supply aome mem- [ 
bera of their stuff with clothing. But in France, Belgium, 
and, generolly, in Germany, the cost of clothing supplied to 
the uniform staff, which has been omitted in the comparisons, 
is deducted from their wages by instalments. 

For the reasons already stated, there is no small diffi- 
culty in comparing the rate of wages per day or per week. 
Although in this country annual allowances euch aa bonuses 
for good conduct are known, wages are, aa a general rule, 
fixed sums per day or per week, increasing according to 
the importance of duties and service. On some of the 
Continental railways the allowances are in some instances a 
considerable percentage of the fixed wages. (') 

The following table has been prepared from the beat ) 
information that could be obtained on the subjeot, and it may 
fairly be taken as an approximate estimate of the average 
wages paid : — 

(1) See Note on page 136. 

Note, — Tliere is a difierence between, the BtatementB of reveane I'ecmptB 
and working eipoiisea given in tiie " StatiBtiache NaohrioliteQ Von den 
Eiaenbalmeii "' ftnd those othtrwiBo oblainBd, but not of a material cimraoter 
for the preaent purpose. 
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Passing over the fact that in this coutitry porliers to 
attend to passengers* luggage are provided by the companies, 

that the class goods rates here include loading and unload- 

■^ ■ - - 

Note. — ^Ei^oland— On some railways the 1st Class driyers are aUowed 
a premium of £10 a year for good conduct, and both drivers and firemen 
are allowed lodging money, and also Sunday labour at the rate of 8 hours 
per day. Signalmen are allowed bonuses for good conduct from £1 to £5 
per annum* and guards are allowed tray ailing expenses from 1/6 to 2/6 per 
day and night. 

France — Premiums to drivers and firemen are allowed for economy of 
fuel, regularity of service, and lodging expenses. Guards receive lodging 
money when they have to sleep out and a percentage on the excess fares 
collected, amounting together to about £4 16s. a year. Sums varying 
from £2 to £10 per annum are allowed to the inferior grades of stafE who 
have to reside in Paris and other large towns where living is dear. 

Germany — The staff are classified into 6 divisions, all of which (ex* 
cept Class 1, which includes Ministers, Presidents, &c., who do not 
receive allowances), in addition to their fixed wages, receive allowances fox 
house rent, which vary according to the town in which they reside. The 
towns are also classified into six divisions as under: — 
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Head guards are in the 4th Class, under guards 5th, 1st Class Signal- 
men 4th, and Porters and shunters 5th. Engine drivers, firemen and 
guards are allowed expenses when away from home. Porters are not paid 
by the railway companies, but are allowed to charge the passengers fixed 
iees. 

BELQim— Engine Drivers and iiremen are allowed premiums for 
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t, wliiuli they frequently do not abroad, and that, generally 
speaking, a greater number of men are employed on the 
railways in thia country, there remains the fact, that the 
diffurenco between the percentage of wages paid on foreign 
railways, as compared with the total cost of working llie 
railways, and the percentage of wages paid in the United 
Kingdom is upwards of £1,000.000. There is, moreover, 
a great difference in the amount paid per person in England, 
as is shown by the returns of the twelve companies wbo 
have supplied the iuformation, viz. : — 

£ B. d. 

England 62 10 

a'ranee 47 12 

Belgium 41 2 3 

Holland 34 3 10 

The amount paid per person by the English railway 
companies, whose lines comprise 11,538 miles, a gross 
revenue of ±'52,904,920, and the total aggregate expenses 
of which amount to £27,731,876, would probably be too 
high an average for the United Kingdom. Assuming, 
however, the difference in the amount per person paid in Eng- 
land as compared with llie other countries to be on average of 



GcanoQiy of fuel aad tegulsrlty ol werUng, amounting to as mucli aa £20 a 
year for dii^ura and £10 for fltomen. Quards are also allowed bonaaas 
for regularity o£ working. 

lluLLAND — EngiDciaeii and firemen are allowed premiuma for ocoaamy 
in fuel, varying fruiu 3ii. to 2/- pet day ; and a wilcBge allowance ia 
uddition. GuordB aleo reoeive an allowance over a certain namber of miles 
travelled, I'ortera are not employed by tho companiea; but in return for 
the privilege of beiog alloired on the stationa, they clean windows, ewoeji 
offices, &c., and pecform other eervioee for the companies. 
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only £10, and that the cost of wages in this country could be 
reduced to that extent, there would be a saving of about 
£3,500,000 per annumJ 

So much for the grounds put forward to justify a 
reduction' of rates. Far from proving that working ex- 
penses are less on lines in this country, and that this forms 
grounds for reducing the rates, these figures clearly prove 
the opposite t6 be the case. 

(') The ** Statistische Nachrichten Von den Eisenbahnen " shows an 
average of £39 6s. 5d. per person on the German railways, whereas the 
other information, referred to at foot of page 133, gives the following 
average per person : — 

Traffic and General Serv;ices. 
Superintendence, Clerks, &c. 
Workmen ... ... ... ... 

Workshops. 

Superintendence, Clerks, &c. 

Workmen ... ... ... ... 

An average of £53 Ss. Od. per person. 

Note. — ^In Great Britain the costly systems of interlocking and 
signalling, and the block working, so as to interpose between trains an 
'interval of space instead of time, are in operation to a very muob greater 
extent than on the Continent, thus involving a larger stafi of trained men. 
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Males and Taxes on RaUieays in England andon the Cor.tinent. 

A large item in the expenses of railway eompaniea in 
this country is the amount paid for rates and taxes other 
than the G-overnmeut duty. The matter ia too important to 
be passed over in general terras. In the United Kingdom the 
amount paid by all the railway companies for rates 
and taxea in the year 1884 was no less than £1,937,691, 
This is exulusive of Government duty to tho extent of 
£398,577 and of income tax on the net receipts amounting to 
about £800,000. Including these items the total sum paid 
for rates and taxes for the year was £3,136,268. In England 
and Wales alone the amount paid for that year was for 

SatesoQd Taxaa 1,661,660 

GovemmBnt Duty 369,677 

Income Tax (about) 700,000 



From the year 1871 inclusive to the end of 1384, the 
following sums were paid in the United Kingdom for 
£ 

Bates and Taxes 19,995,670 

Govenraient Duty ... .„ ... 9,313,678 
Income Tai (about) 7,600,000 



No such paymenU as these are made to the Govermnents 
or parishes by the railway eompaniea in Belgium or Holland, 
. or in respect of the State lines, in Germany. In Belgium, 
for instance, the railway companies pay no rates and taxes of 
any kind except small sums to towns for local rates (which 
amounted in the aggregate to only £1,468 for the year 1884), 
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and a license duty or income tax to the State of 2 per cent, 
on the annual profits amounting for the same year to £4,406, 
a total of £5,874 for the year. 

In Germany the whole amount paid by the railways for 
rates and taxes in the same year was £261,221, together 
with a State tax of £26,209, paid under the head of '* tax 
on profits," by the independent and semi-independent 
companies only, and not by the State railways. This made a 
total for the year of £287,430. 

The railway companies in Holland do not pay any 
rates and taxes, except a license duty to the State of 
2 per cent, on the dividends paid to the shareholders. In- 
deed, Article No. 8 of the Convention of the 24th and 25th 
May, lb76, for the working of the State railways by the 
Dutch Company, stipulates that the railways shall be exempt 
during the period of the Concession, from all Government 
taxation or payments to towns or parishes. 

In Franco the condition of things is different,' Al- 
though there is no taxation on merchandise traffic, the 
payment in respect of passenger and grande vitesse traffic, 
which is added to and levied with, the railway charges, is 
heavy, and amounted in the year to £4,683,937. 

The other taxes paid by the railway companies 
themselves, or by the holders of shares, &c., amounted to 
£1,490,415, making together a total for the year of 
£6,174,852.2 

Such are a few of the differences in the position and 
rights of English and Continental railways, and those who 

(') See *'Aucoo, Cours d' Administration," vol. 3, p. 345. 
(*^) Ihe taxes in France consist of : — 

1. A duty of frs. 23*20 per cent, on passeogcr fares and grande 
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depreciate llie former should explain whether they wish to 
adopt all the practices of foreign lines — ^the features un- 
favourable to traders as well as the advantages, slow transit, 
very limited liability for loss of goods or damages to them, 
and exemption from fiscal burthens which English railways 
bear — and how the cost of working, especially in the item of 
wages, can be reduced. 

vitesae traffic, added to the railway charges, amounting to 

£3,436,164. 
2. A Etamp duty of 35 cents, on " recSpissSs " and 70 cents, on 

consignment notes, also charged in addition to the rates, 

amounting to £1,116,583. 
8. A stamp duty of 10 cents, for every receipt of 10 frs. and 

ahovo, amounting to £60,328. 

4. A charge of 15 cents, for postage of advice note of arrival of 

goods, amounting to X70,857. 

5. A tax of 10 frs. per kilometre for double lines and 6 frs. per 

kilometre for single lines, plus 5 per cent, on the value of the 
premises occupied by Agents, and 2 per cent, on warehouses, 
workshops, &o. 

6. License, excise, stamp, customs, and bond duties. 

7. A tax of 120 to 150 frs. per kilometre worked, for the expense 

of auditing and superintendence. 

8. A stamp duty on shares and bonds of 1 per cent, of the 

nominal capital. 

9. An income tax of 3 per cent, on interest and dividends. 
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SECTION XIV. 

HIGH BATES AND THEIfi EFFECT ON TRADE. 

It is not uncommon to attribute much of the existing depres- 
sion of trade to rates charged by railways. Before the Eoyal 
Commission which lately investigated the subject, many 
statements to that effect were made. Against their accuracy 
there is a strong presumption in the fact that trade has been 
in recent years depressed elsewhere, and in countries supposed 
to enjoy lower rates than exist here. When particulars of 
the exact nature of these complaints are furnished— r-which is 
seldom done — ^it is found for the most part that there is no 
real connection of cause and effect between railway charges 
and depression in trade; that the latter revives or declines 
independently of the former; that for the most part, the 
evils complained of are beyond the power of railway com- 
panies to remove ; and that the complaints are contradictory. 
Two of the forms which these complaints have taken may be 
noted: One is the statement that (^) differential rates operate 
in favour of the foreign producer, and that works are being 
removed from inland to seaboard towns to save carriage. {^) 
Obviously this grievance could be wholly abated only by 
free carriage; producers on the sea coast, near points of 

(*') Mr. L. Cohen— Debate on Railway and Canal TraflSc Bill, 6th 
May, 1880. — Hansard, vol. cccv., 428. 

(*) See Second Kepoit, Minutes of Evidence, Mr. MuUer, page 38, 
Q. 1889. 



eliipment, inevitably possess certain advantages. These again 
could only be materially reduced by differential rates some- 
what lessenirg the inland producer's geographical disadvan- 
tages ; and to this remedy the persona loudest in their com- 
plaints most strongly object. Another form which such 
complaints fake may be noted. The following extract ia 
from a paper sont in by the Mining Association of Great 
Biitain to the Royal Commission on Trade : — 

" The heavy fiades of coal and iron are also unduly burdened hy 
" the high rates and tolla churned by the Railway Companies. They 
" uro slowly but sarply killing the trade of the coantry by thcii high 
" chttrjjes and by the preferonco given to foreign countries." (') 

Ohai'ges against E ail way Companies are, generally, 
of a vugue character. But this statement is sufBciently 
definite to make it possible to test its accuracy by 
comparing the lalea charged for conveying the articles 
referred to, viz., iron and coal, to some of the chief 
ports in this country, with the corresponding rates of 
other neighbouring countries. The following is a com- 
parison of a few of the rates charged for coal and iron in 
England with those to Belgian and German Porta : — 

(') Compare Sir Lowthiun Bell's Etatemeut. "The resnlts of my 
" enquiry on the continent of Europe, and in the United States, juatif y 
" the assertion that foreign iron manufacturers as a rule possess no 
"advantuge over ourselves in these respects . . . That railway 
" accommodution for the transport of fuel, ore, and limestone is afforded 
*'on terms somewhat chouper la Great Brituin than thoac charged on 
" the Coutinuut for like distances." [Apptudli to part 1 of Sfsand 
Jlejm-t of l/ic Royal CominMen en Drpnahn of Tntdi, pagtt 315-361.) 
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Such figures are a conoluaive atiawer to pharges of the 
sweeping character we have quoted. They are a ■warn- 
ing of the peril of generah?,ing from a few hastily col- 
lected local mstances. Tlie owiiera of Bome inland col- 
lieries and manufactories, not so favourably situated as their 
rlvala, might have reason to complain —there wuuld be 
plausibility in the statements we have quoted -if English 
coal and iron were inferior to foreign, and could not bear 
the same charges as foreign products, or if colh'eries and 
iron works, near the sea, were unable to supply more coiil 
and iron than they now do. Neither supposition is true. 
The house and steam coal raised at some of the English col- 
lieries named in the foregoing tables is probably the beat 
in the world. The iron and steel are equal, if not superior, 
to any produced; and the districts iu which the collieries and 
■works are situated can (if only there were the demand, 
which, unfortunately, there is not) produce much more than 
they do. In theee circumstances, with rates so favourable 
as those ■which are quoted, there appears to be absolutely 
no ground for the crude allegation that railway rates nre 
the cause of the diminished exportation of either coal, iron, 
or steel.' 

As regards the conveyance of minerals and goods, there 
is no sign of decline of trade, far leas that it is " slowly, but 



(I) The inflated piicBS ohnrgod in 1873-4 led to the i 
new oollieriea in GlamorgaiiEliire and Monraouthsliire, which raise aljont 
6,0D0,G00 tons per aniinm ; this, with the inoreaaed output of tho thea 
exiating collieries, isequnltoaiiiiicTeaEeof about 50 per cent, ol tbeprerions 
tomuige raiBsd in theae counties vhioh, with aliout 30 per cent, incraaae in 
other parts of tha country, has praventod oolliory proprietors ohtaining a 
reaaonahlB profit since 1875, and protably will do lo until the demand over- 
takes the supply. 
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Burely killed by high rates and lolls," Taking three tests : 
receipts from minerals and goods, tonnage conveyed and 
amount produced — it will be seen that the figures staled in 
Appondix 11. indicate no decliaa The volume of trade 
is larger, lower prices may rule; but this will scarcely be 
attributed to the action of rates. 

Eren when foreign rates seem lower, the difference is 
often more apparent than real. With few exceptions tha 
English ralea for merchandise traffic include the charges for 
loading and unloading, collection and delivery, and all the 
other services connected with conveyance. On the other 
band, the foreign rates are exclusive of collection acd 
delivery, and of the various other services of booking, weigh- 
ing, advising, stamping freight note, &c., and also of the cost 
of loading and unloading, except in the case of part loads in 
Belgium, where the rates include compulsory charges for 
loading and unloading.' 

In judging of the effect of mtes in encouraging foreign 
competition, one circumstance must not be lost eight of. If 
railways in this country do not carry all species of mer- 
chundise traffic at as low rates per ton per mile as some of 
those charged on railways in countries where, not only has 
the cost of construction been leas than here, but where the 
lines are owned or subsidised by the State, such a fact is not 
conclusive. To deteimine how far rates charged in this 
country really affect the ability of manufacturers to compete 
with foreign rivals, the charges per ton per mile must not 
alone be considered, "She gi'oss rate per ton from the place 
of production to the port of export is important. A 



mannfftctiiFer cannot f^rly say that be is prevented from 
competiag with his foreign rivals by rates less in the 
aggregate than those paid by tbe latter. Otherwise one 
whose worka were situated within 20 niilea of a seaport, 
and who paid l^d. per ton per mQe for the conveyance of 
his goods, might with equal justice say that he could not , 
compete with another manufacturer whose works were 
to mUes from the port of shipment, and who paid only a 
Id. per ton per mile. 26. Id, is less than 4s. 2d., however the 
sums may be made up. Now, such superiority of situation 
English manufacturers, as a rule, must from the nature of 
things enjoy. A glance at a map will show that in England 
no such distances htive to he traversed to get to the seaboard 
as in GerinaDy, France, and, in some instances, Belgium. - 
In England there is no place 100 nules distant from the 
coast, and so numei'ous are the poits, and so near to them, - 
relatively speaking, are the great coal districts and centres 
of other industries and manufactures, that producers of coal 
are more favourably situated, and other producers are, in 
general, more favourably situated than those on the 
Continent, especially as compared with those of France and 
Germany. To illustrate this fact, a few examples of 
various manufacturing centres may be given. 
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Such natural disadvantages foreign coantries have, by 
special lates, sought to diminish, but tbey cannot he wholly 
effaced. 

It is a curious circuajstaQce that in the discussion pf the 
problem of railway rates on the Continent, wholly different 
language is employed with reference fo English railways. 
Here, it is common to hold up foreign railways as models of 
cheapnefs and efficiency ; there, in the discussions which 
have taken place in France and Italy on the same subject, 
the opposite course has been pursued. English railways 
have been extolled as worthy of imitation ; they have often 
been praised for the very qualities in which it has been 
alleged in recent discussions that they are wanting. Oan 
both views be right P Is not this deprecation of home 
railways, this vague praise of foreign lines, sometimes an 



example of a common artifice of controversy T Is it not often 

an illustration of the tendency to treat omne igmtiim pro 
magnifico ? Very different from this loose, unverified de- 
precation is the opinion of those foreign observers who have 
carefully examined the question. This might be illustrated 
by many official documents ; but the following quotation 
from a report of M. Richard AVaddington to the Chamber 
of Deputies may suffice : — 

" CompfiriaDn bdttreen the FrecLch and fareigra rates hsa often 
" been mude in ParllamBiit, and the defonders of our tariff have pre- 
" GGnted ic as favourable to our French companiea ; but this compsriBoo 
" con only juBtl; bo mitdc, provided the conditioiiB of delay and 
" distance are taken into cDDsideration, Now, in England, tbe delays ara 
" extremely short, merciiandiBO which loavcaMencbesteria the evening 
" beinf; delivered in London next dsj, slow goods trains hordlj 
" esiating, ondthe oonflignee placed rapidlyin poaseaaion of hia goods, 
" avoiding the loaa of interest wbich, under the French system, tends 
" to increase the amount of charges. On the other hand, in view o£ a 
'* well-known prinoiple, the longer the diatanco thB lower the charge 
" per Idlcuietre, but the average distance of 135 kilometres (84 miles) 
" in the French system is greater than the average distance travelled 
" on the railways of Great Britain, of Bolginm, and of Alaaoa- 
" Loiraina. From the figures which have been already quoted, and 
" tbe documentary evidence which we attach, we are led to conoludo 
' ' that the conditions and rate of carriage of merchandise in France are 
" less favourable than tboae by which our nearest neighbours aro 
" benefited ; therefore, far from being able to share the optimist view 
•' to which we have already alluded, we fear that we can only report 
" that the comparison is really unfavourable.''' 
Such facts are famihar to foreign merchants and 
traders ; and it might be well in future discuBsions of the 
comparative merits and efficiency of English and Continental 
railways, to gather information as to the latter from 



0) AppfitgixSX to Sspiii /roi 
Jam), 1881-2, Vol, II. 
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pursons wlio are conversant with their worliing, and not 
from these who can know them only imperfectly and in- 
directly, and who may have an interest in praising them to 
the disadvantuge of the former. 

If high rules imptde the progress of trade it must be by 
raising the prices of commoditieH, and so diminiahing the 
demand for them, or bv seriously reducing the profits of 
producers. Have those who complain of the efiect of rates 
on prices established the existence of either of these results ? 
They have had before them, as a rale, only a few special 
instancL'S of unfavourable rates. They have ignored the maaa 
of cases in which the charge for conveyance is a trifling 
element in price. Tbeyhavenot,aa would be but fair, taken a 
large group of articles, and noted how insignificant is the cost 
of transport as compared with other charges. Low small ia the 
rate of profit of the railways as compared with the charges 
of the manufacturers and distributors. Here it is not right 
to stand merely on the defensive; we are well warranted 
in saying that if, foitunutely, trade is not more depressed 
than it ia, we owe this in no small degree to the efficiency 
of the railway system which has aided the manufacturer 
and producer iu their difficulties. Economiats are agreed 
that wages and salaries must bear some relation to cost of 
living, and must eventually rise if that becomes permanently 
dearer. Everywhere, but in greattownsespecially, railways 
have prevented the rise in the coat of provisions. They have 
made it poasible for people to obtain food from great distances 
atlowpriceri, and thus for eraployera to obtain labour at prices 
which might not have been possible but for the cheapness of 
provisions. The few figures given in the following table 
may be instructive; — 
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Potatoes (Old), Carbots, Parsnips, Turnips, are carried to London 
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Green Yeoetables are carried from Cookham to London, 27 miles, at 
11/8 per ton, C. & D. in one ton lots, or 7d. per cwt. 

Bacon is carried from Calne to London, 99 miles, in one ton lots at 
22/6 per ton ; l/ljd. per cwt., or •12d. per lb. 

Cheese is carried from Chippenham to London, 94 miles, at 27/6 per 
ton, 1/4J per cwt., or -147d. per lb. ; and from Cirencester to 
London, 96 miles, at 23/4 per ton, 1/2 per cwt., or •125d. per lb. 

Milk is carried from Shrivenham to London, 72 miles \ for Id. per im- 

Swindon ,. 77 ., ' perial guUon. 
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FiaH ia carried to London at ths following rates [per lb.) :- 
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We now touch a question whioh comprehends most of 
thoee already discussed. When it is stated, as ifc often is, 
that the rates charged by the railway companies in this 
country are generally too high, what exactly is meant f Is 
it contended that shareholders should bo content with 
smaller dividends than they receive t Let us note the facts. 
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Tlie average dividend in the year 1884 Avas only 41 per 
cent. ; in 1844 it was considered by the Lrgialaluro that, at 
least, 10 per cent, should be earned by the shareliolders. In 
the United Kingdom the average rale of dividend paid 
during the last 14 years on the capital expended oa the 
construction of railways — which, aa already shown, was, at 
the end of 1884, £801,464.,367, and in England and Wales 
£665,055,379 — -was only 4-38 per cent. For the ye^ 
1884, out of a total of £298,930,000 of ordinary capital, 
£48,000,000 paid no dividend at all. Aa an illnatratioa of 
the moderate return on the aharehoMera' capital, it may be 
msntioned that the GreatWestem Kailway Company, whiiih. 
owns, or jointly owns, 2,496 miles of railway, haa during 
the last 30 years only paid an average dividend of 
£3 15b. per cent, per annum. 

The meaning of the statement cannot be that, as com- 
pared with the dividends of other industrial companies, 
those of railways are too high. The facta are all the other 
way. 

If a comparison is made of the percentage on capital 
earned by Banks, Insurance, Gas and "Water Companies, 
Bome of which possess monopolies in a strict legal sense, and 
not merely in the loose popular acceptation of the word, as 
applied to railways, it will be seen that these returns are far 
in excess of those derived from ra.ilway capital ; that not 
only ia the average dividend, but the maximum dividend 
higher, and that there are fewer instances of shareholders 
obtaining no returns, "Upwards of sixty Banks pay 
dividends ranging from 10 to 15 per cent., and twenty from 
15 to 20 per cent ; thirty-four Insurance Companies pay 
5 per cent., and twenly-lhree over 15 per c 
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and ninety-threo Gas and "Water Companies pay dividends 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. The average dividends of 
Banks are 1 1'83 per cent., of Insurance Companies 12'45 per 
cent., of Gas Companies 10 per cent., and of "Water 
Companies 5'73 per cent. In face of the above figures, and 
of the prospects which were held out to those who invested 
the capital with" which the railways have been constructed, it 
will probably not be directly contended that the present 
dividend of less than 4^ per cent, is a sufficient relui'n on 
railway property. Nor is such an income fixed. There ia 
no inconsiderable uncertainty affecting the income and the 
net return from the working of railways- 
It is alleged that the railway system is not properly 
managed, and that in some way — how it is rarely explained 
— the railways might be more profitably worked; that even' 
if considerably reduced rates were charged, as good, or a 
better, dividend might be earned; or that as a consequence of 
reducing rates such additional traffic would be carried that 
the loss would be more than covered by the increased trade 
Now, no doubt undue competition between companies exists, 
The largest possible amount of net revenue ia not always 
obttuned. But such an admission affoi'ds little encourage- 
ment. Here something more than vague general statements 
are needed; it is incumbent on those who call for a great 
change to produce facts justifying an expectation that, con- 
sistently with a reasonable dividend, a considerable reduction 
can be made in the rates for meroliandiae. Ifo attempt has 
ever been made to show that this can be done, and experience 
is against it. The most plausible argument is, that by 
reducing rates the present trade would be considerably in- 
creased, that new sources of traffic would be created, and 
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that the companies would be more than recouped the loss 
which they would sustain by any falling off in the receipts 
on their traffic. This prospect was held out by the late 
President of the Board of Trade in introducing the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill. He justified his expectations by 
stating that the companies who had adopted a cheap 
passenger system, had reaped great advantages therefrom. 
Few of them will consider this illustration to be fortunate. 
Even, however, if the result of the changes in passenger 
fares had been generally as beneficial as Mr. Mundella 
seems to have supposed, no comparison can be dravni 
between carrying a greater number of passengers in trains 
only partly filled, and conveying additional mineral and 
goods traffic by trains which must necessarily entail ad- 
ditional mileage and all the attendant expenses. Take, 
for instance, coal carried at 'SOd. per ton per mile and that 
the rate is reduced to '45d. ; that is a reduction of 10 per 
cent, in the rate. Assume a train of 240 tons and Is. 6d. 
per train mile each way — ^that is for the loaded and return 
empty wagons — as the averago cost of haulage and main- 
tenance of way, it would require an increase of 16*6 per 
cent, in the traffic, to leave a railway in the same position 
as it was before. 

The result of such a course as is recommended would 
be, to say the least, problematical, as the suggested reasons 
for it are not unknown to the managers of railway companies, 
and have been carefully considered by them. 
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SECTION XV. 

PROPOSALS FOR FIXING RATES BY RAILWAY COMMISSION 

—CONCILIATION COURTS. 

One of the many proposals for fixing, or controlling rates 
was contained in a clause in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill of last session. It was intended to confer 
on the Board of Trade the power at any time, " on the 
application either of a railway company, or of any Local 
or Harbour Board, any Council of a City or Borough, 
any representative County body which might hereafter be 
created, and Justices in Quarter Sessions assembled, any 
Public Local Authority which is now or might hereafter be 
established, any Association of Traders or Freighters, or any 
Chamber of Commerce or Agriculture, who should obtain a 
certificate from the Board of Trade that they were entitled 
to make such application, to revoke, amend or vary the 
maximum rates." This would have been a totally new 
departure in legislation. Such statutes as the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1854, and the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1873, exhibit an inclination on the part of 
Parliament to jealously limit the powers granted to the 
companies. The tendency of the Courts of Law has been to 
construe the Acts strictly against companies and give the 
public the benefit of all doubtful points.^ But it had never 



Q) See the language of Lord Penzance in Fryee y. Monmouthihin 

Canal and Railway Company ^ fa, K. 4 A. C, p. 206. 

L 
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before been supposed that the powers to charge the rates and 
tolls contained in the original Acts, under which the com- 

NoTE. — The foUowing remarks, contained in the report of the Joint 
Committee of 1872, on the subject of periodical revision of rates, are 
worth reading — 

** The difficulty has been felt by many of the witnesses, and they 
** have accordingly suggested that there should be a periodical revision 
'* of rates and fares. 

** Here, again, we are met in the first instance by the same diffi- 
** culty as before. The companies will, if experience is any g^de, 
*' constantly, for their own sakes, charge less than their legal maxima. 
** Is this revision to take effect on their legal maxima, or on the 
" actual rates as they voluntarily reduce them ? If the former, 
** its results will be small; if the latter, it will be difficult to effect, 
'* and may bear hardly upon the companies in stereotyping a temporary 
*' or experimental reduction. In fact, the proposals for revision of 
" rates, if they are to be effectual, really presuppose some such deter- 
'* mination of rates according to a fixed standard as we have considered 
<* above. If there are no special rates, it is a comparatively simple thing 
** to make a general reduction. If there are special rates it becomes a 
« very difficult task. But a still more serious question with respect to 
•* periodical revision is the question — On what principle is it to be 
•* performed, and by whom ? If it is to be purely arbitrary, if no rule 
** is to be laid down to guide the revisers, the power of revision will 
** amount to a power to confiscate the property of the companies* It 
** is not likely that Parliament would attempt to exercise any such power 
<* itself, still less that it would confer such a power on any subordinate 
<* authority. Accordingly the witnesses have suggested that the 
" revision should take effect under conditions which would reserve to 
** the companies a reasonable amount of profit, and to some revision 
'< founded on this principle, it appears from the evidence that some, at 
** least, of the principal railway companies would not object. 

** This leads to the further consideration of the important question, 
• ' whether it is possible or desirable to fix by law a maximum of profit, or 
•* dividend. If it is not possible or desirable to do so, any periodical or 
«< systematic revision of charges by any authority subordinate to 
** Parliament, may be pronounced impracticable.'' 



I 
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panies undertook the construction of the railways, could be 
iudefinitely oltered, as proposed in ihe above clause. Ko 
Buch reconiraendution wiis made by the Railway Rates Com- 
mittee of 1882. After what took place in the discui'sion of 
the Bill, both in Parliament and out of it, and the 
announcement of the then Attorney General, " that no one 
contetnplaled a perpetually recurring revision," — which the 
clause provided for — it is not probable that any aueh sug- 
gealion will again authoritatively be maile. 

Anotlier proposal of a somewhat similar character is, 
that the Railway Commissioner.'', or some other speciul 
tribunal, should fix the rates. Were a Court for the control 
of rates established with the consent of all concerned, there 
would remain the question on what principle are the ratea to 
be framed ? Are they to be according to equul mileage, or, 
if not, in what other manner? What better mode can be 
suggested than the past practice, which, as has been shewn, 
has been benefiuial to the community ? Nor is it easy to 
understand how any Court could fix all the incalculable 
number of ratea, and hear and determine all the practical 
questions certain to arise. Even if a trifling proportion of 
the ratea were fixed in thia manner, and the task in those 
cases were performed, with reference to all the many 
circumstancea now governing rates, complications and 
difficultiea must arise, and the Court would be pbiced in 
a position of great, if not insurmountable, difficulty. So 
many anomalies must be authorised that it would be 
impracticable for the Court to decide consistently with 
precedents. In all probability the control would either 
become nominal, or the whole system would have to he 
recast. Nor must the serious loss of time by the staff of 
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railways in attending to such inquiries, and the consequent 
diminution of the efficiency of their work in the actual 
regulation and conduct of railway traffic be lost sight of. 
The costliness of inquiries before such a Court is a secondary, 
but not an unimportant, matter. In the hope of obtaining 
reduced rates, or of compelling a company to raise the rates 
of a competitor in trade, or to raise the rates to and from 
competing ports, some traders and merchants, separately or 
combined, might risk the expense of applications to such 
a Court.^ But the general interest could not be promoted 
by the creation of any such arbitrary and anomalous Court. 
Reference is often made to the experience of the United 
States in regard to the supervision of railways as if it should 
be a guide to us. There each State may legislate with 
reference to the construction and regulation of its own rail- 
ways. At first everything was done to facilitate their 
constniction. They were proceeded with in advance of, 
or concurrently with, immigration and settlement. Many 
States have made large grants of land to railway companies. 
In some States a few individuals, from five upwards, may 
form themselves into a railway company, and under general 
kws construct railways between any two places, regardless of 
the wishes of others and the considerations which here form 
the subject of Parliamentary inquiry . No scale of maximum 

^ " '■ — ' — - — — — ■ " ■-■■ 

(1) In the case of the application of the North Wales Colliery proprietors 
to the Railway Commissioners afirainst the Great Western Kail way Company, 
on the ground that they charged coal from SouthWales to Birkenhead, 159 
miles, at the rate of '454d. per ton per mile, as against *893d. per ton 
per mile for their coal for 28 miles, the expense incurred by the Great 
Western Company, exclusive of the time occupied oy their own staff, was 
£1,433 ; and the time which was taken up in preparing for, and in attending, 
the hearing was yery serious. 
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rates, as a rule, goveros the cliargea for conveyance ; and great 
variaiioDs in them are in fact made. Only, however, in recent 
times, when railways have become numerous and their 
extension is not so urgently needed, have State Legislatures 
interfered with their management.' 

The expediency of establishing masimura ratea has 
been discussed in some States. But another course has also 
been tried ; CommiBsioners have been appointed for the 
purpose of fixing reasonable charges. Where maximum 
rates have been fixed, in no case, so far as can be ascertained, 
have the Legislature altered, or the Commissioners interfered 
with the powers conferred if the rat-es charged are within 
Buch maximum. Some of the Commissioners fixed rates on so 
unremnnei'ativo a basis as i.o defeat their object and to prevent 
the introduction of capital, and the construction of railwajs. 
The result was that in one State after a trial of about two 

(') Themteflfor "intprslate '' tmffiein the United Stfilfifl are not at prceent 
idbject to nny Govornment control, liut are made at tile diaoretion oE tlia 
companies to mett the requirements ot trade, competition by rail and water, 
and of oities. Tno Bills for the regidation ot the interstate trslKo of piil- 
■wayBhavorecently been before Congress; one, the "Reagan" Bill, which 
proposes t^ fix the charges, to prohibit any discrimination, and to make it 
illegal for railway oompanioB " to combine or to pool" theirreoeiptB without 
stringent provisions and penalties. The other Bill, entitled the " (Jnllom" 
Bill, proposed the appointment of an Interstate Commission oonsisting 
of five members, bot did not provide for any apeciSc or maiimitm rates for 
the traneportalion of pasaengors or merchandise, except that they should 
be reasonahle and that there should be no unfair discriminatiun ; nbila 
Ittying down tho principle that the rates should be in proportion to the 
distance carried, it proposed to give to the Comniiasioners power, in their 
discretion, to allow lower ratea to be charged for long, aa compared with 
short distance traffic. The farmer Bill passcil the House of liepresontatiTea 
and WHS rejected by the Senate; the "Cullom" Bill passed the Senate, and 
was rejected by tho Housb of Eoprcsentatives. 
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years, the law establishing such a tribunal was hastily 
repealed. 

The rates charged in the United States are mainly 
governed by competition with water carriage, or between the 
companies themselves. Occasionally they are so reduced 
over large districts as to be totally unremunerative. As soon, 
however, as the struggle between competitors is ended, and 



O Beport of the Committee of Commerce, House of Bepresentatives of the United 
States, March 8th, 1886. 

" The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bills (H. B.. 300) to e8taT>- 
*' lish a Board of Commissioners of interstate commerce, and for other pnrpoi'eB ; 
" (H. B. 770) to regulate interstate commerce through a national court of arbitration 
*' (H. B. 1.572) to create an interstate commerce commission, and to regulate itR 
** powers and duties; (B. B. 1,669) to establish a bureau of transportation in the 
" Department of the Interior ; (H. B. 2,il2) to regulate interstate commerce and to 
" prevent unjust discriminations by common carriers ; and (H. B. 3,929) to establish 
*' a Board of Commissioners of interstate commerce, and to regulate such commerce, 
" beg leave to report said bills back to the House, and ask that they be laid on 
*' the table, and to report the accompanying bill as a substitute for H. B. 2,412, and 
" recommend its passage. 

" The subject matter of these bills has been so fully and elaborately discussed for 
** several years past, that it is not deemed necessary in this report to enter into an 
'* elaborate explanation of the provisions of the bill reported to the House. Your 
" committee may state, however, that the several bills referred to them rest upon three 
** different theories. 

" House bills 309, 1,672, 1,669 and 3,929 are framed upon the idea of providing a 
'* governmeutal commission, and of making detailed regulations of freight rates, 
** The theory of these bills did not need the approval of the committee. 

** House bill 770, * To Regulate Interstate Commerce through a National Court of 
•* * Arbitration,* looks to the establishment of a court with power extending in some 
" measure to the regulation of commerce between States, with provisions extending 
** to the regulation of subjects not believed to be within the jurisdiction of Congress, 
" and not embracing in its provisions matters of regulation believed to be necessary 
•* in a bill of this kind ; and a single court to be held at Washington City, as provided 
•* in this bill, would not be suflaeiently convenient to the people. 

" The bill which we report to the House, and which is an amendment of House bill 
" 2,412, is based upon the theory of furnishing civil remedies in the courts of ordinary 
*' jurisdiction to parties for the most conspicuous grievances complained of in railroad 
" management, prohibiting what should not be done, and commanding what should 
*' be done ; proposing remedies for the violation of its provisions, and avoiding any 
** attempt at detailed regulation of freight rates. This was deemed best as the first 
*' effort at legislation upon this subject. The interests involved are so large, and their 
* ' successful management so important to the country, that it was not deemed advis- 
** able to run any risk of embarrassing the management of the railroads of the 
*' country, and at the same time it was deemed necessary for the protection of the 
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an arrangement is arrived at, the rates are suddenly raised. 
The circumstances of England and the United States are so 
unlike that, even were those tribunals suited to the latter, 
no case would be made out for establishing here a Court 

" interests of the people to control and circnmscribe the exercise of the monopolj 
'* powers of these corporations, to prevent them from making extortionate charges 
*' and unlawful exactions upon the people. 

'* The examination of this subject will show that the attempt to establish a system 
" of legislative rates is impracticable, for the reason that whatvronld be a reasonable 
" rate! for one road would be ruinous, perhaps, to others, as the charges for the trans- 
" portation of freights are largely controlled by the amount of business done by the 
*' several roads. 

" For instance, what would bo a reasonable rate of charges on tbe Pennsylvania 
'* Eailroad would not be a reasonable rate upon a road in the new States and in a 
" sparsely settled portion of the country. 

*' The same diflaculty lies in the way of attempting to protect the people by the 
" adoption of maximum rates. What would be a reasonable maximum upon one road 
" would not be reasonable upon others. A maximum high enough to protect the rail- 
'* roads against harm would be too high to benefit the people on most of the roads, 
" and a maximum low enough to protect the people on some roads would be ruinous 
" to the interests of many other roads, so that it is not believed best to attempt to 
'* protect the interests of the public by the legislative rates or by the maximum 
•' rat.es. 

*' The bill which we report to the House, instead of adopting either of these plans, 
" provides that the charges of the railroads shall be reasonable ; that persons engaged 
'* in the transportation of interstate commerce by railroads shall furnish without dis- 
" crimination the same facilities for the carriage, receiving, delivery, storage and 
" handling of property of a like character, and shall perform with equal expedition 
" the same kind of services connected with contemporaneous transportation. 
****** 

" These constitute a portion of the leading features of the bill which we report to 
" the House. It is believed that the enactment and enforcement of such a law will 
** provide for the just and necessary abridgment of the monopoly powers of these 
" corporations, and protect the people against unreasonable charges and extortionate 
*' exactions, and will at the same time not interfere with or embarrass the management 
" of railroad corporations in anything which it is reasonable and just they should do. 
" And the Committee believe it wiser and better co provide for the enforcement of the 
." provisiims of such a law through the instrumentali'y of the ordinary courts ef 
•* justice, and by the judges and juries of the country than by the orders of a com- 
" mission. The machinery of the courts is already in existence, and will require no 
" additional expense, and is within convenient reach of the people everywhere, and is 
*' fully able to adjudicate all cases which may arise under this bill and by metho(|8 
" w.th which the people are familiar, while no plan of a commission which has been 
'* proposed could be conveniently accessible to all the people, and if a plan shcnld be 
'* presented which would provide a jurisdiction convenient to all the people it would 
" necessarily be cumbrous and very expensive. In this view ia commission is 
" unnecessary, unless it is the purpose of Congress to enter upon the detailed 
" regulation of freight rates." 
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armed with such powers. Here railway companies can make 
charges only within their statutory maxima ; there, as a rule, 
no statutory maxima, or prohibitions of undue preference, 
similar to those enacted here, are known. Here no 
municipalities have largely subscribed to the capital of 
railways, no grants of public lands have been made to them, 
as have been freely done therej 

To legislation in Continental countries as to the fixinof 
of rates, we only briefly refer ; in Appendix III. are full 
details as to the law on this subject of Prussia and the Ger- 
man Empire. It may, however, be here observed that the 
Prussian General Railway Law of 1838 provided for a 
reduction of rates when the net profits exceeded 10 per cent ; 
that the concessions to private companies stipulate for the 
control of the Government over rates ; but that, in recent 
concessions, greater freedom is accorded to the companies, 
which may, within certain maximum limits, modify rates at 
pleasure. Such legislation is well worthy of attention ; only 
it may be suggested that it is not reasonable to pick out for 
commendation this or that provision without regard to its 
concomitants — to propose to adopt provision* to the dis- 
advantage of railways, and to ignore those which recompense 
them. 

In Germany exist District Consultative Councils or 



(1) Poor's Manual of Bailroads for 1885 (page xv.) gives a list of BaU* 

roads of the United States sold under foreclosure. The following is a briel 

lummary : — 

Mileage. Capital Stock. Funded Debt. Floating Debt. 

m ft ft ft 

1882 .. 66*8 20,751,457 23,999,066 10,073,769 

1S83 ..1,190 24,587,704 38,197,926 2,481,608 

1884 .. 714 12,894,000 13,061,000 422,533 



Conciliation Courts, wtich deal with all questions relating 
to convtiyance of gooda on railways, and with the applica- 
tion of existing tariffs and the introduction of new local 
tariffs. It has been stated that those Councils or Courts are of 
great practical utility. Whether this he so or not the circutn- 
staoces under which Conciliation Boards are appointed in 
Germany are very dissimilar to those of the railways in this 
country. Their constitution ia peculiar ; similar elementa 
do not exist here. These Boards are composed of 
Tepresentalivea of the Government as workers of the 
railways and representatives of t!ie traders as users 
of them. Both, however — the nominees of the Government 
and the traders — may be said to represent the owners (in 
reality— the public) of 85 per cent, of tho lines, who are 
liable for any loss in working them. In this country 
neither the Government nor the traders are the owners,' 
Moreover, in Germany the representative of the Govern- 
ment which controls the worting of the railways, has, in 
fact, the power of fixing any rate by his final decision, what- 
ever may be the ^iews of the traders or the Conciliation 
Boards. In the last resort the owner of the lines controls 
the rates. 

"Were such Councils established here their duties would 

Cj The rail wajs in this country aro govecnoii by direutorg who have sharei 
ia the raspoctive □ndertikings, an J represent the flhare holders (asaamad to 
■be ttbont 500,000), but generally their interest in tho railways ia relatively 
amall oa'iipn,red trith that which they poaseas in land, manniactories, 
oollieriea, ironvrorka, and commerce &c., boaides whith from their 
looal connections, and as pnblic men, Ihoy are keenly alire to the reqnire- 
meats of agrioulture, trade and oommeroe, and in reality represtnt those 
intoreats to a mach greater cstent than ig eometiioes aaaumed to be the 
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not be 80 light as those which fall to them in Germany. 
There the questions to be considered must be few, the time 
occupied in deciding them short, owing to there being practic- 
ally no competition, and to the great bulk of the rates being 
based on a mileage scale. Much more complex questions 
would arise here,. much longer time must be taken up in 
deciding them in England, where rates are adapted to all 
the requirements of trade and competition in its many 
forms. 

In Holland, Belgium, and France, railways have been 
constructed with, in some cases, considerable financial assist- 
ance from the Governments, and under concessions for 
certain periods. Not unnaturally or unreasonably the 
Governments have reserved the right to control the 
rates and charges to be made while a concession is in 
existence, or when it ends. It will be found, however, that 
when there is power to reduce the rates before the expiration 
of the concession, the State guarantees the dividend iii the 
event of loss arising from the compulsory reduction. Such 
is the case in Holland. The Dutch Law (Article 29) provides 
that reductions in the tariff can at all times be ordered by 
the State. But if, in consequence of such reductions, the net 
gain of the company be diminished, compensation is to be 
paid out of the State Treasury, and any dispute as to 
the amount of compensation is decided by a Court of Justice. 
In no case, however, must the amount of compensation 
raise the net profits of the year or years for which it is 
demanded above 8 per cent, of the Company's capital. Thus 
the right to control rates is part and parcel of a system 
wholly unlike our own. It exists in a country where the 
State has helped to construct, and to a very large extent 
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actuuUy constructed, railways. It is alien to tbis country, 
where capital for the whole of the railways has heea 
provided by private individuals, on the faith of the powers 
to levy the tolls and rates fixed in theii' private Acta. 

In the Railway and Canal TraEBc Bill (1S8G) was also 
embodied a proposal to the effect that any person who waa 
of opinion that a company was charging an unfair or un- 
reasonable rate might mate a complaint to the Board of 
Trade, who were to be entitled to call on tho company for 
an explanation and to appoint one of their officers, or a 
competent person, to communicate with the company and 
the complainant, and to endeavour to settle the difference 
amicably between the parties. The Board of Trade were 
from time to timo to submit to Parliament reports of the 
coreplain's ao made, the results of their proceedings, and 
such observations as they shotild think fit. The effect of this 
provision would have been alartling. Eren where a rate was 
within a company's powers — although undue preference was 
not alleged — at the instance of a trader desirous of obtaining a 
reduced rate which bad been refused by a company and 
believing that cither his own circumstances or these of other 
traders entitled him to communicate with the Board of 
Trade, the railway company would be called upon to prove 
to the Board of Trade that the claim of the trader ought 
not to be granted It would be, in effect, litigation made 
easy and cheap, whether the complaint was good or bad. 
The President, Vice-President, Secretary, or Assistant- 
Secretary of the Board of Trade could not spare the time 
necessary to master the numerous difficult questions and 
details as to the rates. ' Notwithstanding the great ability 
(') In a oiiG of tho kind relcrrcd to, which wha bi'uuglit before Iho Board 
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with whicli tbat department ia conducted, these officials 
could not deal with auch questions in the same way or 
within the same lime aa the traders and the repreaentativea 
of the companies are able. The companies would probably 
beburthened with correspondence and discussions on matters 
already fully gone into in negotiation. The discussion would 
be necessarily carried on through subordinates or nominees 
of the Board of Trade, who, it is not pvesuniptuoua to say, 
would be neither interested in, nor specially trained to 
deal witl], such questions. Suppose that the representatives 
of the Board of Trade and the railway companies disagreed 
as to the necessity or reasonableness of a reduction in rates, 
the former would have no authority to compel the companies 
to comply with their views. Would not the result probably 
be a cry that Parliamentary powers should he conferred on 
the Board of Trade to enforce their conclusions ? Such a 
policy would in tho end place the railway companies of the 
country, whose capital has entirely been raised hy private 
enterprise, in a worse position than the railway companies 
in Holland where the State has done so much for them, or in 
France, where it has guaranteed tho dividends. 

When we are invited to place in the hands of a tribunal 
the control of the rates, it is expedient to note the 
difficulties which the E,ailway Commissi onera seem to have 
felt in dealing with the various questions raised before them, 
and the manner in which they have dealt with them. 



of Trade when the Bill was btfora Parliament, as killed oiEocr o( tha 
company was occupied 160 houra, id prepariu j the informntion alone to 
Teply to the Board of Trade, iirespectiTo of the time occupied lij otherB 

a analysing the infonustion, and in corresponding vith the Board of Tiada 

a ilie snbject, all of which had no practical result. 
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In detemiiDing under tlie Traffic Act queationa of 
alleged undue prefereiice, they have been obliged to express 
their opinion on the reasonableness of particular rates. As 
to the legal correctness of their decisions, nothing need here 
bo said; for the present purpose it may be assumed that 
they are open to no legal exception, and we fully recognise 
the ability and caie which Ihey ruanifcst. Only their 
economical effects are here considered. There would be no 
difficulty in showing that they have acted upon principles, 
80 far aa they have acled upon any, which have not merely 
not been sanctioned, but have been condemned, by erery 
Royal Commission or Select Committee which has inquired 
into the subject, and by almost every economist of eminence. 
On the part of the Commissioners there have been — not un- 
naturally — some waverings in opinion. But on the whole, they 
appear to have attempted to frame rates according to cost of 
service ; and they appear not to admit that the existence of 
compelition is areason for varying them. Now, in the first place 
they apply — it may be added, necessarily apply^tho cost of 
service principle in an imperfect fashion. They deal only with 
undue preference in regard to the same or very similar articles, 
They do not say, what consistent adherence to the theory would 
compel them to say, that a ton of coals and a ton of tin 
ingots must be carried at much the same rate; they are 
bound by the existing classification, which forbids this. 
Occasionally their decisions are indeed curiously inconsistent 
iu many respects, aa was probably inevitable, where they 
were called upon to face the ci;mmercial results which would 
have followed a too rigid adherence to some of the principles 
by which they felt themselves bound' In the case of 



(') In Lbbs v. Lancasiiire & Yorishire, : 



, & M. 353, the Com. 
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the NiUhUl and Lesniahagow Coal Company v. Caledonian 
Railway Company^ the defendant company claimed to charge 
more for carrying cannel coal, which, it was alleged, cost 
388. a ton, than they charged for carrying splint, which cost 
15s. 6d. On the principle on which the classifications in 
most special Acts were framed, this would be reasonable ; the 
more valuable article could bear more, and ought to pay 
more. But the Railway Commissioners decided differently. 
" As the quality of coal does not affect the cost of carriage 
to the railway company,*' they said, " we are of opinion that 
the two kinds of coal ought to receive the same treatment.'^ 
If this principle had been carried out since the beginning of 
railways, if rates had been settled without regard to the value 
of merchandise, the prosperity of many districts and industries 
would never have been developed. In the second place, the cost 
of carriage is, inevitably, sometimes guessed at rather than 
calculated. We have already stated the nice calculations 
which must be entered into in order to determine the exact 
cost of carriage; calculations in which it is practically 
impossible to attain accuracy. Many elements in cost, the 
Commissioners cannot accurately measure ; the data do not 
exist. In the third place, the effect of their later decisions 
is to exclude, practically, if not theoretically, competition 
from the considerations to be taken into account. This is, not 

missioners relied to some extent upon a principle which they do not appear 
to have since put in force. The question was whether the company gave an 
undue and unreasonable preference to the Corporation. The Commissioners 
said that undoubtedly a preference had been given, but they declined to 
say it was unreasonable (1) because the Corporation did not compete with 
the complainants ; (2) because the preference was for the public benefit and 
convenience (p. 367) ; (3) because of the nature and magnitude of the coal 
traffic of the Corporation. 
Q) 2 N. & M. 39. 
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only for the reasons already stated, contrary to sound com- 
mercial principle!}; it is contrary to the language of the 
early decisions of the Court of Common Pleaa, whicli dis- 
tinctly recognised competition as rightly taken into account 
in fixing rates. In Garton v. Bristol ^ Exelei- Eaihcay Co. 
(1 N. & M. 1859, p. 218), for example, the Court of 
Common Pleas decided, among other reasons against the 
Talidity of a certain charge, because, in the words of 
Byles, J., " it is not shown that it is rendered 
necessary for the purpose of meeting and overcoming 
competition "^. The early judgments of the Bailway 
Commissioners themselves recognised the right to take into 
account the existence of competition. In Foreman v. Great 
Eadern Railway Co., decided in 1875 2 N. & M. 202), the 
point in dispute was the validity of a scale of charges for the 
carriage of coal from Peterhorough to Norwich and Great 
Yarmouth and intermediate stations. The Great Eastern 
Company were alleged to give an undue preference to coal 
consigned to such stations, as compared with the carriage of 
eea-borno coal from Gi-eat Yarmouth to Norwich and tha 
stations between it and Peterborough. The Oommissionera 
observed : " Nor docs the Traffic Act prevent a railway com- 
pany from having special ratesof charges to a terminus to which 
traflic can he carried by other routes, or other modes of car- 
rjuge with which theirs is in competition," a dictum incon- 
sistent with the view " that cost of service is the necessary 

('}. See tho lioad notti on the viae, aud the Inuguage of WilliamB, J. ; 
also the ohserratioDS of Cookborn, C. J. in Harris v. Cockenuouth and 
■Worltiiigtoa Kailway Companj-, I. N. and M., p. 703, The hitter judge, 
iBStinng to " fair and sufficient leasons '' for difCccencea in ta.tGa, saf a, 

" As, for instance, in respect of terminal tiaffio, thcia might he compe. 

" tition with another railway." 
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measure of rafea." In a case decided the same year, Tfiomp- 
toa Y. London autl North Western Raihcai/ Co., 2 N. & M. 
(1875) 115, the Commissioners speak dubiously. They 
observe with respect to the argument that " the Traffic Act 
prohibits only undue advantages, and that an advantage 
given by a railway company to obtain traffic for which it 
competes with another railway company is not undue" 
(p. 120). "Such a proposition cannot, in our opinion, be laid 
down unreservedly. It may be true in certain circumstances ; 
it would not be ho in others, and what degree of favour can 
be lawfully shown to some person to the prejudice of others 
under the pressure of competition can only be decided in any 
case that, arises by reference to its special circumstances." ' 
In still later judgments there is a faint recognition of the fact 
that the existence of competition ought to be taken into 
account; e.y., in Richardson v. Midland Railicay Company , 
decided in 1881 (4N,aiidM, 1) the Commissioners say: "The 
difference (between the Burton and Newark rates) or part of 
it, may possibly he lequirod hy the route from the same 
dislriet, not being the same all the way to the two places, and 

(i) The reporterfl append the following note to the case. 

"It appears that comfetition between two railways, or 1>y sea or 
" canal, ia snffioiimt juatificalion for a railway D^nipaDy reduuing its fareE 
" to the publid, who are afftiuted by Bath competitions, and can. taks 
" advoiitugo; but tliat a railway company cannot, merely for the sake of 
" increaaing their trafGc, reduce their rates in favour of individiialB unleaa 
" there ia a sufficient coasideration for such reduetion, which shall leesea 
" the coat to the company of conveyance or other aervices rendered to 
" them by such individuala," v<il. 2, p. 121. I'rDhahly this represented 
" the general opinion of the legal profeaaion in 1875. 

In the report for 18S3 the CommissionerB refer to "the fairpecnni. 
" ary interests generaliy ol the company carrying" {p. 1.) m if th^ 
might be taken iato acmunt. 
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by the separate portions of line passed over being more 
costly to work or construct in the one case than in the other ; 
or, again, may be required by a competition for the convey- 
ance of the particular traffic between the two termini, exist- 
ing in one case but not in the other. They proceed to speak 
of "due allowance for such causes of diffijrence," which 
implies (bat allowance must be made for bolb of such causes. 
But in the Broughton Coal Gompani/'a case (4 N. and M. 
p. 191, 1883) the Commissioners use somewhat different 
language. They observe that " if goods of the same kind are 
carried to the same destination over the same railway for 
distances that are not the same, and the gross charge from 
the intermediate distance is as great as from the more distant 
one, there is a preference of one traffic over the other within 
the meaning of the Traffic Act of 1851 ; and that it is not 
sufficient to rebut this presumption to show that the charge 
for the longer distance has been reduced to meet a compe- 
tition from another route." Litely the Commissioners have, 
to pay the least, lost sight of the element of competition in 
determining rates ; and in all the applications to them, there 
is DO clear instance in which they have found the circum- 
stances in which it ought, in their opinion, to operate. 

Among the multifarious complaints against railway 
companies is one to the effect that companies, instead of 
competing with and underbidding each other, combine to 
charge equal rates. This is an iUuslration of the curious 
inconsistencies of some of those who criticise the work- 
ing of railways. Such a pruclice would be, as will be 
seen in the next chapter, opposed to the ideas of others 
who urge that rates should be based on scientific and 
uniform principles. Such competition, too, would inevitably 
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lead to yalid grounds for complaints, in the opinion of 
others/ of undue preference in contravention of the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act of 1854. The fact is, the practice 
has been tried and abandoned. In the days of road cnrriers, 
competition in quoting low rates generally ended in the 
submission or ruin of one of the parties. Here, and in the 
United States, experience shews that all such competition on 
the part of railways must end in combination. However 
severe the contest may be, and however great the losses in 
carrying it on, each of the railways continues to exist ; 
they do not disappear like private traders engaged in a 
disastrous war of competition ; and in the end they cpme to 
terms. In thus acting, they only do what is done in other 
industries. In the principal trades of the country are 
associations which arrange the prices of their products. 
Colliery proprietors, for example, agree as to the price of coal. 
Although the hardware merchants seldom vary their price 
lists, they agree from time to time as to the rate of discount 
to be allowed. The steel rail manufacturers of Germany, 
Belgium, England^ and Scotland, had recently an arrange- 
ment regulating, if not the proportion to be produced by 
each country and district, the price at which rails were to be 
sold. 



SECTION XVI. 



HAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 



We now come to a class of criticisms and proposala 
wholly different from those which have hitherto hecn con- 
sidered, la the report by Sir Beinhard Samuelson (pnge 22) 
is a recommendation that railway companies should either 
amalgamate, or make agreements between theniselveB, 
for the division of the receipts from competitive traffic, 
80 as to reduce the working expenses,' Probably for the 
first time baa tbia suggestion come from suvh a quarter. 
Manifestly it ia beginning to be understood that undue 
competilioii bttweea railways is injurious to the companies 
without being beneficial to the public, and that, in the 
iutfirests of both, it should be moderated. 

Hitherto, the public and Parliament have looked with 
jealousy on arrangements between railway companies 

(1) " TiiD losB atiBin^ from the unaeccsBary multiplioation ol train 
" servicea, aa well for tha passengers as for the guode, the avoidnnce of 
" whitli waa one of the principal motives wMch di oidod the Prussian Qovam- 
" ment topurcUaso thoir mUwaya, may be obviated in thia ooontry.by amore 
" intimate f nsion of flio interests o£ tho various railways, either tiy tmolga- 
" mstion or hy the conaolidaCion of tlif^ir interests in »i>me other way, undtr 
" the Kanotion of Parliament ; cnre bring taken that the iottreBta of the 
" puhKc in regard to aooommodation and chHrgea are duly sateguatded. I 
■' have reason to believe that, so fur as t!io rail ways north of the Tbam^a and 
" west of the metropolis are oonceiTied, the more active and enlightened 
" directors are by no means unprepared for a slep of the kijid." 
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inteaiifid to leseen the waate caused by undue competition. | 
The BtatementB ao often put forward by companiea that | 
the expenditure of capital lo the coofitructiou and working I 
of uiinecessary competing lines is not beneficial to the I 
public, have been disregarded. Any scheme which pro- 
fessed to meet " public requirements," and promised multi- 
plication of trains and thfj carriage of railway traffic at a high 
rate of speed, has met with favour in and out of Parliament. 

AVhethor the particular line could only be worked at 
undue costj or could yield a proper or, indeed, any return 
upon the capital to be expended, has rarely been considered. 
The Legislature has fostered new schemes, and has favoured 
competition, not economy ; it has not recognised how much 
interested the pubhc were in the prudent expenditure of 
capital on ruilwaya. Had the repoi'ts prepared under the 
guidance of Lord Dalhouste, in order that railways might 
bo ccnslructed according to a definite plan, been acted upon, 
or had he been able to carry out here hia ideas as to 
railway extension, as he did in India, the rapid growth of | 
railways might have been retarded.' But, undcuhledly, the 
want of any plan has entailed the outlay of a much larger 
amount of capital than would otherwise have been required. 
Upon this excess, interest, if it can be earned, is paid ; 
a fact not to be oveilooked by those who now desire 
that the companies should reduce their rates. Sucli 
errors are repeated. Even in recent years Pailiamentary 
Committees have authorised on the most trifling grounds 
new competing lines. True, they expressed no opinion as to 
the success of such schemes. But it must have been known 

(1) See the late Mr. R. StephonBon's evideQCa befors Mr. CardwaU'* 
Coramittee, Soth rBbrnui?, 1853. Q. 9S7-9. 
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that, if the capital were suhacribed, it must como from people 
who were under the impression that only eehemps of subatan- 
tial value would be authorised hy Parliament. 

Of the many echemes of this description, two or three 
illustrations maybe given. Within the last 13 years, authority 
was obtained to construct a local line for the accommoda- 
tion of a sparsely inhabited agricalturul district. In this 
form it was favoured by ihe companies in whose dis- 
trict it was. The prospect of a return on the capital, 
however, was so small that comparatively little money could 
be raised. A scheme was, therefore, got up for obtaining 
Parliamentary powers to extend the line on the ptea that it 
would thus become a through competitive line connecting 
two important existing systems ; a scheme which quite ignored 
the fact Ihat the two systems had already a means of com- 
munication, which it was their interest and desire to develop 
to the utmost agiiinet any hostile scheme. A lar^d 
portion of the capital was procured on the faith of 
statements contained in carefully framed prospectuses, 
for the issue of which the financiers were paid £CO,U0O. 
A considerable portion of the capital came from persons 
residing in remote parts of the country. Some money 
was borrowed for a time at the rate of 16 per cent, 
per annum. Although about £1,200,000 in cash and 
paper has been expended, the receipts do not cover the 
working expenses, including the rent of stations and 
expenses of junctions ; the line must be imperfectly worked ; 
and of course not a farthing of interest or dividend can be 
paid on any portion of the capital. 

A second illustration may \}s given. About twenty-five 
years ago a branch railway of 6 miles in length was pro- 



tnoted QQ<1 sanctioned by Parliament as part of a line to 
compete with an existing railway. The original cost was eati- 
maied at £42,')00, and the total amount of capital authorised 
was £C0,000. Not until 20 years after the Act waa obtained 
was the line opened for traffic. Daring this period no fewer 
than eleven applications for increased capital or other powers 
were made to Parliament ; and three schemes of arrangement 
were entered into with creditors and confirmed by tho 
Chancery Court. The total capital expended has been up- 
wards of £157,000, of which ■i4 per cent, has been raised bj^ 
loans, 46 per cent, by preference shares, and 10 per cent, only 
by ordinary stock. What need there was of the line may be 
inferred from the fact that, although it has now been open 
for some five years, the gross receipts are not sufficient even 
to pay the locomotive expenses. 

One more case may be meottoned. An application was 
jnade to Parliament for powers to construct a line about 7 
miles in length, which was estimated to cost not far short of 
£120,000. After four years a further application was made 
for extension of time and for power to raise more than half 
the share capital by the issue of preference slock and to 
pay interest out of capital. It was then given in evidence 
that upwards of one-fourth of the estimated cost of the line 
had already been expended, although no works had been con- 
structed, and only £1,000 paid towards the acquisition of land. 

In such cases the diversion of traffic from existing 
railways usefully serving the public, the loss of interest tm 
the outlay if the line is in the end purchased by them, 
and the expense of working it, are so much dead weight 
which the railway system has to bear. Thus the companies 
are so much less able to reduce rates. 
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Many similar cases could be stated. NotwithBtanding the 
absorption of this class of schemes, there is still upwards of 
£61,000,000 of capital which has paid no dividend at all. 
An inquiry into the promotion and construction of many of 
the railways authorised during the last 25 years, would 
probably bring to light fucta as starlling as those elicited by 
the Foreign Loans Committee. The established companies 
oppose such schemes. But their opposition is generally looked 
upon as arising solely from selfish objects. They are told 
that it is not their money which is to be expended, and that 
though they may have a nominal, they have no substantial, 
right to oppose. It is a common observation that, if a new 
line afford accommodation for a part of the traffic carried 
by the opposing company, it wUl be useful to the public, and 
that if it will not carry any such traffic the objections of the 
opposing company are groundless. Such arguments suc- 
ceed; the Eill is passed; and what happens ? Prom long 
experience the existing companies know that nearly all the 
Bchemes which are at first brought out as independent 
competing lines will sooner or later bo pressing to be 
worked or leased, or be in tho market, and that the pro- 
moters of any of them not taken over, will be continually 
making applications to Parliament or to the Railway Com- 
missioners, posing, not as an aggressive, but as an ilt-uaed 
company, and harassing its neighbours with a viow to be 
purchased or to levy blackmail. 

The present position of railways is largely due to the 
action of Parliament and to the public, though some blame 
is no doubt attributable to the companies themselves. A 
great improvement has taken placa in the relations of the 
companies, and in the conduct of railways in i-ecent years. 



But there has been tco much readk 
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indeed anxiety, to 
invade diBtricta aecommcdated by neighbouring companiea. 
In the working of their lines exaggerated importance is too 
often given to competition without regard to it3 utility. 
Frequently pusaeriger trains are run without suffiuient 
regard to whether or not they are fairly remuneratiie. 
Wagons containing only a siuall quantity of goi>ds are 
often sent long distaucea at little profit, if not at a 
loBB. Gooda trains are run at an excessive speed, and there- 
fore do not and cannot carry such remunerative loads aa 
in other countries, notwlihatanding some of the undoubtedly 
low lates charged there. So-called "concessions," not 
really essentiiil, are made to trading or oiher interests, when 
it would be better that tlie companies should earn on the 
traffic a reasonable income to go into the pockets of the 
shareholders, or be expended, as suggested by Sir Bcmhard 
Samuelson, in improved accommodation. 

Wliile there has been too much proneness to favour 
competing schemes, there has been an unreasonable jealousy 
of agreements between companies. Traces of the jealousy 
with which Parliament has regarded agreements between 
companies, evou fur merely working branches in extension 
of parent lines, are shewn by the provision that agreements 
shall be reviewed every ten years It also appears in the 
views of the liuilway Commissioners as expressed in section 6 
of their twelfth report {1«85). They state that it is 
the p'^acticc of some companies to get such agreements 
confirmed by means of a schedule to their private Bills, which 
gives the pubhc no oppoitonity of knowing what those 
agreements are about, and that the agreements are confirmed, 
either for long terms, or in perpetuity, without any provision 
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for a periodical revision in the interest of the public. And 
yet it ia not tnown that the public have derived any advan- 
tages from the periodical revision of agreemenfa for working 
brancli lines, and whenever application has been made to 
Parliaoient for absorbing a brdnch line it has been authorised 
withciit any difficulty. 

In the last session of Parliament, the Midland ('ompany 
applied for power to enter into, and carry into effect, agree- 
ments with certain other railway companies with respect 
to the provision of joint terminal accommodation at towns 
and stations on their respective systems ; the alteration and 
enlargement of exisliug stutions for joint purposes ; the 
providing at joint expense of train serviocB between towns 
and places served by their respective systems, and of 
locomotive engines and stock for such joint trains; the 
appointment of joint staff and the fixing of rates, fares and 
charges in respect of traffic using such joint stations, or 
carried by such joint trains, and the division of the receipts 
therefrom. Any agreements made under these powers were 
to he subject to the approval of the Board of Trade. With the 
present view held by Parliament and by a section of the 
traders as to railways, it is, however, questionable whether 
such agreements would lie confirmed, except on terms 
which it would be impossible for the companies to accept. 

In this country — which is unlike the United States in 
this respect — agreements to charge equal rates for competitive 
traffic have beeo, on the whole, adhered to. Arrangements 
for the division of such traffic are therefore not so much 
required here as there. The great desiderata of the companies 
are the limitation of competition within reasonable bounds, 
stopping the waate which it now causes, and fully affording to 



each other and to the public and traffic all [jracticablo facilities 
and accommodation 

Agreementa for the diriaion of traffic, or for " pooling," as 
they are termed in the United Statea and Canada, are not un- 
known in this couotry. Some have been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment ; others have been made between the companiea without 
any express Parliamentary authority, and have been carried 
out. For instance, Mr. Gladstone made, in 1851, an award 
apportioning, for a period of five years, the receipta for traffic 
carried between, London, York, Leeds, Sheffield, and several 
ofber places, between the Great Northera, and London and 
North Western, and Midland Railways. In the year 1857 
he made a further award determining, for a period of fourteen 
years, the proportions in which the proceeds from the 
passenger and goods trafEc between the same and other 
places, including Hull, Halifax, Bradford, &o., were to be 
divided between these companies and the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincoloahire Company. 

Parliament has sanctioned agreements for the division 
of traffic receipts between the South Eastern and London 
Chatham and Dover, and between the London Brighton 
and South Coast and South Eastern Companiea. But it is 
more than doubtful whether the parties to these agreements 
have derived all the advantages which, consistently with the 
interests of the public, they might have obtained. 

It is well known that nowhere on the Continent has the 
construction of competing linea been carried out to the same 
extent as in this country ; it ia one of the great permanent 
advantages possessed by Continental railways.' In France 
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the companieB have districts within which they esclusively 
afford railway occommodntion. The GovemmeDt recognise 
and sanction agreements between the companies for the 
prevention of undue competition where it inevitably arises, 
and for an apportionment of the receipts from competitive 
traffic. The fuUowing ia an instance : — An agreement made 
Sist March, 1885, between the Western of France Railway 
and the Orleans Railway Companies, provided that the 
receipts in respect of traffic cairied between Paris and 
Angers, Mantes, Montolr, St. Nazaire, Redon and stations 
beyond, after deducting taxes {" Impfits ") and terminals 
should be apportioned thus : — 

1. Traffic lietwQen Paris and BodoD and Btutions bejonil as far as 

Plaermel and Pontivy — 
65 per cent, proportion to the "Westoni Company. 
4S „ ,, ,, Orleans Company, 

2. TraCBc cajried betweoa Paris and Angers, KantM, Uontoir, 6t. 

Nazaire, and brauobsa leading out of the latter two statioiiB, «,■ 
well as Pont Chattau, by whatever route the traffic may hsve 
been carried — 

43 per ceat proportion to the Western Company. 

fil „ „ ,, Orleans Company. 

3. Traffic carried between Paris and stations beyond Angers or Mnrtra 

d'Ecoln on tia States Hallway — 

fSJ to the Woetam Company , 
/A II Orleans „ 
In Belgium there is practically no such competition 
aa exists in this country. The Government have had to face 

that " no railway running in the same direotion as the first one between 
the same prinoipal points eiiaXl bo allowed to be construoted by any under- 
taken other than tho nndertakors of the first railway, within a space of 30 
years fi'om the opening of such railway, proYtdcd that improvemonts of the 
ns between iho points and in the some direction by other 
IS shall Dot he interfered with." 
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the difficult questions rpspecting it ; they have solved ] 
them in a manner different from that adopted here. They ! 
have entered into an agreement for the division of com- 
petitive traffic between the State railways and the Grand I 
Central Beige. Under this arrangement the ront« over I 
which the traffic is conveyed is credited with the whole of I 
the terminals, and 50 per cent, of the carrying receipts. I 
The remaining 50 per cent, is apportioned between the. I 
two competing routes on the following basis, viz : — 

Each route is credited with 25 per cent, if the I 

mileage is equal. 

The longest route is credited with 

22^ per cent, if the mileage does not exceed the 
shortest route by 5 per cent. 

18 „ » „ „ 10 „ „ 



H 



20 
25 



The route selected by either the State railways or the I 
Grand Central Beige must not exceed the distance by I 
the shortest route by more than 25 per cent. ; above which [ 
limit all competition ceases. 

In Germany exist arrangements practically amounting i 
to a division of traffic. For instance, the shortest route I 
from Elberfeld to Bale is viS. Gobi enz-S trash urg. The j 
traffic to BiLle is carried every alternate month by the Right J 
Rhenish route over the Badisch State railway, and by tha 1 
Left Hhenish route over the Alsace-Lorraine railways, ' 
As regards traffic with Austria-Hungary arrangements are 
made which ensure to each line a certain percentage. la. 
the event of the returns showing that one company have. 1 
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not carried their fixed share, they are entitled to a money 
compensation. 

Undoubtedly the suggestion of Sir B. Samuelson that 
reductions should be made in the expenses of working rail- 
ways, and that undue competition should be avoided by 
arrangements between the companies, is important and well 
worthy of consideration. To commerce generally, and to the 
traders using railways, it might clearly be advantageous. 
It may, however, be premature to expect that at present such 
agreements as he suggests would be sanctioned by Parlia*' 
ment, except upon onerous conditions. If such agreements 
were favourably regarded by the representatives of commerce 
and agriculture in Parliament, the companies would more 
willingly enter into them. In many cases greater economy 
and improved working would undoubtedly result, and there 
is no reason \?hy such arrangements should not be made 
beneficial to the public as well as fair to the railway 
4;ompanies. 
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SECTION XVI. 



RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 



Gkeat stress is laid on the importance of canals. Rail" 
way companies have been accused of preventing them from 
competing with railways, of improperly getting possession 
of them, not maintaining them^ and so acting as to force 
the traffic on to their lines. In Parliament and elsewhere 
they have been charged with purchasing canals and then 
deliberately killing them, either by ceasing to keep them 
in repair or by reducing rates upon their lines to a point 
which makes competition by the canals impossible. These 
assertions have been made before Koyal Commissions and 
Select Committees. In no official report or other authoritative 
document, however, have they been declared proved ; and it 
is submitted that facts do not warrant them. Not to the 
artifices of railway companies, but to altered conditions 
of trade is due, in the main, the inability of many canals to 
hold their own against railways. The necessity for rapid 
transit, the disinclination to keep large stocks, the growth 
of the practice of applying to the producer or manufacturer 
as orders come in, and as occasion requires, and the low rates 
by railway for articles which canals can convey, have all 
been unfavourable to the latter. It is not unimportant to 
note that no Commission or Committee has been able to 
point out any mode in which the decline of canal traffic — 
" the creeping paralysis of our inland waterways " — could be 
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arrested. "We may, too, incidentally note the considerable 
diveraity of opinion as to the importance of canals generally. 
Some complain that great injury has been done to the trading 
community by the absorption of the canals by railway 
companies.' Others will liave it that too much importance 
is attached to canals ; they have been even described as 
" those wretched Utile waterways ichkh could never compete 
successfulli/ icith the great railway companies."^ 

In 1883, a Committee was appointed by Parliament to 
enquire into the condition and the position of the canals and 
internal navigation of the country, to report thereupon, and 
to make euch reoommendationa aa might appear necessary. 
It sat during the greater part of the Session. Many charges 
were made against railway companies which owned canals. 
They could not be answered in that Session for want of 
time. So little importance seems to have been attached to 
them or indeed to the subject of canals, that the Committee 
was not te-appointed in the following Session. No report 
was therefore ever made. 

The subject affords a valuable illustration of the railway 
legislation in this country, and of the prejudice and mis- 
apprehension wliich exist in some quarters as to the conduct 
of railway companies. Far from there being an inordinate 
desire to absorb canals, it will appear that those which belong 
to railway companies have, as a rule, been forced upon them, 
either to remove the opposition of the canal compuniee, or as 
a condition of railway Bil'is being paEsed. 

(i) Mr. Mundella, Debate on Eailwaj and Canal Traffio BiU. Sth May, 
I8B6. UonEatd, vol. cacv., page 4.61. 

(2) Sir B. Samaelson, Debate on KitUway and Canal TrntEc BiU, 1 888. 
BauBard, TOl. cccv.,pRge 441. 
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Let OS give an instance of the treatment which the 
promoters of railways, when opposed by the represenlativea 
of wnterwuvB, have received at the honda of Parliament. In 
respect of the Severn navigation, the Great Western Company 
ore at tho present time under a heavy liability. This 
liability was forced upon their predecessors, the Oxford, 
Worcester and Wolverhampton Railway Company, when 
applying for powers to construct iheir railway, whieh did 
not really compete with the navigation to any serious extent, 
if at all. Clause 94 of the Oxford, Worcester and Wolver- 
liampton Kailway Act of 1845 recites that the Severn Com- J 
missioners had raised the sura of £180,000 upon the I 
security of the toUa on the Severn navigation, in the 1 
expectation that those tolls would reach the sum of £14,000 
a year. It provides that the Great Western and the Oxford, ' 
Worcester and Wolverhampton Railway Companies should, 
from the opening of tho Oxford, tt'orcester and Wolver- 
hampton Railway for traffic between Worcester and 
Wolverhampton, and ao long as the piincipal moneys r 
by the Severn Commiasioners, or interest thereon, remained 1 
due, make up to the Severn Commissioners any deficiency ' 
between the actual amount of the tolls for any y?ar, and 
the sum of £14,000. The Great Western Company do not 
possess or even control the navigation. Yet this liability 
was forced on the proraoteis as a condition of obtaining 
their Bill ; and in respect of it the Great Western Company 
actually now pay between £6,000 and £7,000 per annum! 

How much truth there is in the allegation that the 
canals owned by railway companies are not properly main- 
tained by these companies, but that on the contrary the 
railway companies obstruct the trade on them, may be shown ■ 
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by the caae of the Eetmet and Avon oimal, which is also 
the property of the Great Western Company.' 

This canal was authorised by an Act of 1794. The 
canal is between Newbury and Bath, a distance of 
57 miles. But the water communication is extended beyond 
Newbury on the one side to Reading by moans of the River 
Kenuet, and from Bath to near Bristol on tbe other side 
by means of the Eiver Avon. The total navigable distance 
between the points named is 865 miles. This canal is joined 
by the Wilts and Berks canal (which is connected with the 
Thames by tbe Thames and Severn canal) and the 
Somersetshire Coal canal. Thus the Kennet and Avon 
canal forms part of an extensive system of waterways, 
by communicating direct with the Thames on the one hand 
and tho Severn on the other. The total cost of the Kennet 
and Avon canal was £1,011,589. It was opened in 1810, 
from which date, up to 1813, no separate accounts of capital 
and revenue were kept. Bat the returns from 1813 show that 
the receipts of the canal gradually inereused from £22,075 
gross and £11,843 net in 1813 to £58,820 gross and £39,113 
net in 1840. The opening of the Great "Western Company's 
line between Reading and Bath in 1840-41 seriously affected 



0) Tho QausB in the Kegaltttion of EaJlways Act, 1873, as fa tha 
liutenancB of canals is aa follows: — 

Every Railway Company owniog or having the management <i{ 
any canal or part of a canal ahall at all times keep and maintain such 
canal or part, and all the leeervaira, works and oonveniencoa tbereta 
belonging, thoroughly repaired and dredged, and id good working 
condition, nnd shall preserve the aupplica of water to the same ao that 
the whole of such caaal or part, may be at all times kept open and 
navigable for the use of all peiaoas deairous to nse aod navigate the 
Mxae without any mincceswiry hindraaiie, interruption, or delay. 
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the canal revenue. The canal company applied to 
Parliament for powers to construct a railway alon^ide 
their canal. Failing in that project, they in 1848 availed 
themselves of the powers of the General Canal Act, and 
entered upon the carrying buaiaesa, from which, however, 
they derived litile profit. Id fact the first jfiar waa 
the only year when the revenue derived from the carrying 
buainees exceeded the expenses. The opening of the line of 
railway between Chippenham and Trowbridge in 1848-50 
still further injured the canal traffic The canal company 
offered to transfer their undertaking to the Great Weslera 
Company ; and the terms for such transfer were agreed 
and approved by Parliament in 1852. la sanctioning the 
arrangement, Purliament, however, imposed upon the Great 
Western Company the condition that, if at any time the 
canal tolls were complained of as, in comparison with those 
of the railway, prejudicially affectbg traders on the canal, 
the Board of Trade should make such regulations and fix 
such tolls as they might think fit. In 18G7-1S68 the traders i 
using the canal memorialized the Board of Trade to reduce I 
the tolls. An Arbitrator, who was appointed, reported in I 
favour of a reduction, which was accordingly carried out. [ 
The tolls tlius fixed were charged up to 1877, when the j 
traders again memorialized the Board of Trade. The 
matter was referred to the Hallway Commissioners, before 1 
whom it was given in evidence that if further reductions J 
were made on certain articles constituting the chief I 
trade of the canal, the traffic would materially increase.) 
The Railway Commissioners thereupon reduced the tolls 
upon those articles from Id, per ton per mile with a maxi- 
mum of Gs., to Jd. per ton per mile with a maximum, for 



the whole distance of 8GJ miles, of 23. But the statements 
of the traders that aa increase of the traffic -would follow 
tipoQ a reduction of the tolls have heen fouod to he entirely 
baseleaa. Notwithstanding this great reduction, the traffic 
had fallen from 159,190 tons in 1876, to 125,807 in 1885. 

The gross receipts in the year 1840 were, as 
already stated, £58,820; in IS^lS they had fallen to 
£32,205 ; in 1852, when the canal was taken over by the 
Great Western Company, to £24,291, and in 1885 to 
£4,237. The canal has been maintained in an efficient 
state of repair hy the GreatWestem Company,in accordance 
with the obligatiun imposed upon them by their Act of 
1852, and the navigation baa heen always kept open. 
Notwithstanding the large reductions in the tolls, the traffic 
has year by year diminished, until in 1885 the expenses 
considerably exceeded the receipts, without taking into account 
the interest (between £7,000 and £8,000 a year) which the 
company have to pay upon the capital expended in acquiring 
the canal imderf aking. These are weighty facts. Although 
the Great "Western Company purchased the Eennet and 
Avon canal, pay interest on the purchase money, and 
maintain it, and although they are deprived of the power lo 
fix the toUs upon the canal, and have had to submit to two 
reductions — the maximum under the latter arrangement 
being for the whole length of the canal little more than one 
farthing per ton per mile in respect of any description of 
goods — the traffic has continued to fall off. The tolls do not 
yield sufficient to pay the salaries and wages of the working 
etaff, or even the actual cost of the labour and materials 
necessary for maintenance and repairs, 

The foregoing illustration, may help lo correct the 
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Btateroents whicli have been made as to the conduct of 
railway companies in the capacity of owners or workers 
of canals. Not only the Kennet and Avon canal^ but, it 
is probable, all the other canals which have been taken 
over by the Great Western Company, must have been closed 
years ago if they had remained in the possession of the canal 
companies. The public have, in fact, had the opportunity 
of availing themselves of the water carriage when it was to 
their interest to do so, just because the railway company 
took over the canals and kept them in working order. 

Though every railway company owning or managing 
a canal may be compelled under the Section cited on page 193 
to keep it in repair, only one application for that purpose has 
been made to the Kuilway Commissioners. This is scarcely 
consistent with the loose, unverified accusations as to the 
shortcomings of railway companies. Besides, it is not true 
that the whole canal system has passed under the influence of 
railways. Of the 3,029 miles of canals in Great Britain^ 
l,692i miles are owned or managed by other than railway 
companies.^ An examination of the map prepared by Mr. 
Abernethy, C.E., for the Select Committee of 1883, showa 
that south of a line passing through Worcester, Birmingham, 
Nottingham and Hull, there is scarcely a canal of any im- 
portance, with the exception of the Kennet and Avon 

(^) Appendix to Beport of Select Committee on Canals, page 214« 
'* These lengths are exclusive of the River Thames, Severn, "Wye, Humber, 
"Wear, and Tyne in England ; the Bivers Clyde, Forth, Tay, and the 
Caledonian Ship Canal in Scotland ; the Shannon and other navigations in 
Ireland." According to Mr. Taunton's Beport, the canals and navigable 
rivers in England, Wales, and Scotland under control of railways are 1,447 
miles as against 2,335, which are independent of railway companiea 
(Appendix 228.) 



canal, between Bath and Reading, permanently, temporarily, 
or partially in the tanils of a railway company. 

The foot appears to be that canals flourish only where 
certain condJtiona exist. Where a large traffic can be con- 
veyed in full boatloads ; where the country is flat, and there 
are consequently few locks ; where lai'ge vessels propelled by 
steam can be used ; where works are so situated that 
tlie cost of collection or delivery can be saved ; in such 
circumstances, canals are suitable for coal, chalk, cotton, 
stone, bricks, pig-iron, round timber, grain, &c., and such 
like goods carried in large quantities, or for short distances. 
Tbey can, no doubt, when such conditions esist, be 
beneficially used at a low cost for carriage ; but for traffic 
nob large, or composed of a great variety of articles, 
which have to be collected in small quantities from 
different places, or to bo distributed all over the country, 
canals cannot successfully compete with railways. Want 
of water in dry summers, interruptions from ice in winter, 
and diversity of gauges in locks and tunnels— all matters 
which add to coat— are great inconvcnieDces, and grave 
objections to water carriage. Often carriage by canal neces- 
sitates the erection of warehouses for storing goods, which 
is saved by the transit of traffic by rail. The speed and 
despatch demanded by the modern necessities of trade have 
tended to throw upon the railway more and more of the traflic 
which formerly went by canals, as well as the increase in the 
traffic of the country. In Staffordshire, canal boats meet 
from all the principal towns such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and parts of Yorkshire in the North, and London and 
Bristol in the South ; /ml no through traffic ia exchanged. All 
the traffic of Stoffordshii-e in iron, hardware, chains, anchors. 
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naila, 8fC., outwards, and grain, timber, spelter, bone, 
manures, &c. inwards, requiring speed, is carried by railways. 
"Where the canal charges are equal to, or lower than, the 
railway rates, the railways and canals divide the traffic. 
Newly-opened collieries and works are now, as a rule, laid 
out for loading into railway wagons, not into boats, because 
railway stations and railway trucks give greater facilities for 
distribution of coal to all parts of the country. No doubt ' 
certain large canula — for example, the Aire and Colder, 
Bridgwater, and the Leeds and Lirarpool — can be profitably 
■worked in their exceplional circumstances, as they possess a 
plentiful supply of water, and traverse a long stretch of 
cfimparatively level country. Where such conditions exist 
for distances of fifty to sixty miles, canals may compete 
eucceaafully for heavy tratHc with railways. 

Nor have the proprietors of canals done the utmost to 
overcome inherent disadvantages. The existing inland 
system, with only 7-feet locks, is inadequate. The canals 
are too shallow ; they are wasteful in the consumption of 
water; and they cannot be worked economically. The coat 
of working larger boata of 300 tons on suitable canala, 
l;auled by steam, and loaded and unloaded by the best 
appliances of steam cranes would, of course, be much 
less expensive than that of working the boats of, say 30 
to 60 tons, now used. 

The cost of haulage on the narrow canals is much in 
excess of the cost of conveyance by rail, and the difTereuce 
je mains,'' notwithstanding all efforts to improve the 
canals; efforts which, to be really useful, it was estimated I 



Seoevidence before the Select Committee on Canali, in 1883. 



would coat about £12,000 a mile. Mr. F. Morton, a canal 
carrier, stated that hia firm loat from £100 to £150 per 
l)oat, per year, on certain of tlieir " Fly " or quitk boats, 
which were worked as an auxiliary to tlieir general biisineaB 
with a view to compete with the railways, and help to 
retain that portion of the "Slow" traffic which they etiU 
have. 

In coantiiea posseBfling a large network of canals and 
other waterways — in France, Holland, and Germany (the 
Rhine provinces) for esample — and where railway accom- 
modation is not so complete as in this country, canals are 
neceasarily important channels of communication. In 
France the waterways conaiat of — 

Miles 

Navigable rivers 4,627 

Canals 2,967 

7,594 
Except 634 milea the whole of the mileage is the property 
of the State, and canals have been arfificially fostered by 
it. According to a report prepared by M. Kranfz, in 
1872, and submitted to the Select Committee on Canals in 
1883, the expenditure upon the waterways in France waa on 
that date £32,738,715 on canals, and £13,557,867 on rivers, 
a total of £46,296,582, while the coat of maintenance for 
the year was upwards of £336,000'. 

In Belgium the aggregate length of the canals and 
navigable rivers is 1,254 miles, seven-eighths of which 
belong to the State. On a great portion no toU is charged ; 

{') jr. de Foville sajs (1880) " Sur les eanaui /If I' EM, h nppmiim' 
Male di'i diuili rft nafigalivii ura petit Hit tiailil •i»/ail accomph" [> 134. 
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and on the remainder, sums varying from 3^d. to Is. Id. per 
ton per 100 miles. 

In Holland there are nearly 3,000 miles of canals and 
waterways, the former of which practically belong to the State. 

If the explanation which has been given be not correct 
^!— if the great obstacle to the saccess of canals in this country 
be not their inferiority, as compared with railways, in the 
carriage of goods to answer the needs of trade — why have 
no new canals been made for some fourteen or fifteen years 7 
They cost much less per mile than railways, and their main- 
tenance expenses are not so heavy. That they are falling 
into decay in this country when left in private hands, is due, 
in the main, to the fact that this country is well supplied 
with railway accommodation, and that for most kinds of 
merchandise they are not such an efficient mode of transport 
as railways.^ 

0) There is a large mileage of canals belonging to canal companies, 
and considenng the yiews expressed by some as to the use which could 
be made of the canals which belong to the railway companies, it would 
have been instructive if the proprietors of all the independent canals had 
shown by the nianner in which they had maintained and worked them, that 
the railway companies' canals could be more profitably and usefully worked 
than they now are. 



CONCLUSION. 



The chief complaints which have been discussed fall 
under two heads; first, the atatements espresBed in many 
forms ihat rates on the Continent ara lower than rates here, 
that this difference injures our trade, and that English 
railway rates ought therefore, to he reduced ; secondly, that 
rates are based on no principle, that a scientific system ought 
to be Eidopted, and that import, transit, and certain other 
special rates, as the greatest anomalies,ought to be prohibited. 
A few words remain to be said to summariae my arguments 
as to each of these statements. 

The facts and figures mentioned at pages 144-8, andelse- 
wliere have shown, it is hoped, that for instance, the expor- 
tation of iron or coal — the articles more often mentioned in 
the controversy — is not prejudiced by the railway rates 
charged in England as compared with those charged abroad. 
There has been, undoubtedly, some loss of trade in particular 
markets. For instance, coal waa formerly sent from this 
country to Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. It is now 
replaced by Belgian and German coal. Is this very sur- 
prising ? Is it reasonable to expect that colliery pro- 
prietors on the Continent irould not supply coal, or the 
Governments, the proprietors of the railways, not 
convey it at anything above cost price rather than allow 
foreign coal to be imported, their collieries to stand idle, and 
their people to be unemployed ? Coal of superior quality 
can be shipped at Newport and Cardiff at from 6^d, to Is. 
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per ton. What abatement could reasonably be expected 
from rates based on Buch a very low ecale ? What effect, if 
a reduction were made, could it have upon the alleged foreign 
competition, and upon the depression in trade ? 

The prices of coal are low because of over production, 
and undue competition between colliery owners. The ex- 
travagant prices obtained by colliery proprietors in 1S73-4 
led to the opening of many new collieries in the South 
Wales, Northern and Midland districts of England, aa well 
as in Germany and elsewhere. The result was to create a 
capacity of output far beyond the demand — 160,000,000 
tons per annum now as compared with 137,000,000 tons in 
1873, The desire which exists in every district for reduc- 
tions in railway rates is not so much to meet foreign, as 
home competition ; the strength of that desire is ascribable 
to the activity and intensity of the latter competition. 

In regard to export trade, the inland producers of 
manufactured goods must be at a disadvantage as compared 
■with their rivals on the sea coast. But no complaint that 
the railway companies had diverted traffic from England 
abroad by exorbitcnt rates was made out before the Railway 
Rates Committee. The Royal Commission on the DepresBion 
of Trade have heard much evidence to that effect, but they 
have not thought it necessary to call upon the railway com- 
panies for any reply. To very different causes — some of 
them far reaching and deep — is due the depression which 
interested persons would attribute on Bupcrficial grounds to 
the operation of rates. 

Upon the policies pursued by foreign Governments in 
regard to the construction and working of railways, it is un- 
necessary to pass any opinion, No trustworthy judg- 



ment is possible without fully consideri'ug all the cir- 
cumstances — eepecially the difficulties to be encountered 
and the objects wliich the Governments had in view. 
It is enough to point out how radically different are the 
railwfiy systems here and abroad — ^how much at variance are 
the policies pursued by our Government and by those of 
Continental States. Here the sole principle running through 
railway legislation has been to depend upon private enterprise, 
and to encourage compelition between the companies.' 
Parliament has afibrded no assistance to them, except indeed 
conferring the power to purchase, often on payment of 
exorbitant prices, the necessary land. Even when property 
of the State hua been required by a railway company, the 
Government have, aa a rule, been as exacting in their terms 
as any of the now maligned landowners, wholly different has 
been the policy of Governments abroad. Not only have 
railways been saved the payment of extravagant compensa- 
tion or legal expenses in obtaining powers to construct the 

C) " Jlonopoly " is at prasoot the favouritB word of the advorsaries ot 
railwaya ; evBtytting ia permisaible because railway pompunieH have a 
"monopoly." This word has at !oaat three aeases. Monopoly in the 
strict legal aenae in which the Bank of England is guaranteed by statute, 
the exdosive right ol iflsoiag notea within a certain area : monopoly in the 
Bense oF being able to exclude other aompctitora, hocauac in a commercial 
point of view there ia no room for oompetitlon, or hecaoae the work could 
not be done more cheaply or better by othera, MeBarg. W. H. Smith may 
be eaid to paascsa a monopoly in this aenBe : monopoly is equivalent to 
property. No railway company posaeases a monopoly ia the first sense. 
No company is guaranteed againat competition within any area, aa many 
of them know to theii coat. Most altacka against railways are justified by 
naing the word, true in the second or third sense, as if true in the first ; 
and persona in eminent poaitioos occaaiooally coadeacead to sanction the 
□as of thia fallBcy. 
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railways or acquire property, but inastnucli as the public in 

France did not, as in England, come forward to proTide the 

necessary capital, the State supplied large portions of the 

capital of some railways, and contracted heavy obligations to 

promote the conatniction of others. In Gennany, the State is 

responsible for the interest on the capitcl, the Government alone 

bearing any loss arising from charging low rates or otherwise. 

That also is the position of the Government in Belgium, whioh is 

responsible to the extent of 71 per cent, of the railway system 

in that country. The principles which have guided the 

Belgian Government in fixing railway rates appear from the 

extract from the report of the Debate to be found on page 115. 

At an interview which M. Vandenpeereboom, the Belgian 

Miniater of Railways, Post and Telegraphs, was good enough 

to grant the writer, this was confirmed. Asked " what had 

been the object which the Government hod in fixing the 

tariff; whether they had in view the obtaining of a fair 

interest on the outlay as a commercial undertaking, or 

whether the object was to develop the resources of the 

country, looking to a return on the outlay as a secondary 

consideration," M. Vandenpeereboom replied '' that the object 

had been to develop the resources of the country, and therefore 

a return on the capital was not of primary importance." 

These fundamental differences cannot be disregarded ; the 

fruits of systems so radically dissimilar cannot be expected 

to be the same. 

If the State here, as in France, had provided without 
charging interest towards the capital expended npon therail- 
waj's in this country, the same proportion as was so provided 
by the State in France {say upwards of £200,000,000), and 
;uarantoed from 7 to 11 per cent, dividend on the remainder 
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of the share capital ; if it had, as in Holland, found three- 
fifths (i'480,880,000) of the total sum expended on British 
railways, ajid accepted less than one per cent, interest upon 
the advance, the railway companies in this country could 
have afforded to carry at rates considerably lower than they 
now carry. It would not have been unreasonable in that 
case on the part of traders to have called on them to do so. 

But the benefits, such as they are, of the Continental 
system cannot bo fairly claimed without hearing the cost. 
Other countries, having in view advantages from rail- 
ways, have paid for them with public money, and are 
prepared to pay still further for them at the expense of the 
taxpayer; it would he an unreasonable and scarcely honest 
poliuy to try to get indirectly the same rights and advan- 
tages without payment. 

Our Government have been called upon to reduce the 
rates of the railway companies upon the complaint of traders 
that they have to compete with Trenoh, German, and 
Belgian traders, who are served by what, speaking generally, 
may be termed " subsidised linos." To such an application 
the answer of the Government of this country, who have 
hitherto declined to aid the sugar manufacturers in their 
competition with those in Prance, supported though the 
latter are by State bounties, cannot be doubtful. Nor 
would purchase by the State remove all the differences 
which have been mentioned. Some of them cannot 
now ha overcome. If the Government did purchase the 
railways, and by reducing the accommodation to some- 
thing like that given on the Continent, were enabled to 
diminish the working expenses ; if they placed the railways 
on the same footing as regards duties and taxes as the 
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Government linea in Germany, t!ie fact would remain that 
the railways in thie country have cost from 45 to 120 per 
cent, more than those on the Continent, and that in wages 
alone there is a disparity which they would not be able 

materially to alter. 

The volume of trade in England, it may be said, la 
greater in proportion to that of otlier countries; this should 
be considered, it may be argued, as an equivalent for the 
greater cost of construction and working of the railways. 
The fact that the average dividend is only 402 per cent.— 
that is, two-fifths of the dividend which in 1841 it was con- 
sidered the railways should pay — is one of several answers 
to this contention. 

A few remarks may be made with respect to the 
second class of complaints — those which relate to the mode 
of fixing rates. 

The chief question is, What rates will at once yitld a 
fair return on the capital of railways and best accommodate 
and develop the trade of the country ? The early Acts 
provided that they should be fixed according to mileage. This, 
as we have seen, was altered by b. 90 of the Railway Clauses 
Act 1845. Are railway companies no longer to carry out the 
provision of that Act, and continue to charge rates " so as 
" to accommodate them to the circumstances of the traffic?" 
That principle has guided them for forty years, and cer- 
tainly ought not to be altered without good cause and full 
consideration. Instead of merely inveighing against the 
present mode of fixing rates as unscientific, those who are 
dissatisfied should explicitly slate what mode they would 
substitute, and make clear by full explanation that it would 
be at once fair to the companies, and not injurious to the 
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trade of the country. To charge according to actual cost of 
conveyance, or on a strictly mileage basis, has been shown to 
be impracticable and impolitic. "What other modes caa be 
suggested T 

If the mode of fixing rates adopted in Prance, Holland, 
Belgium and Germany — systems which difl'er from each 
other — are suited to those countries they would be inappli- 
cable here. In practice they have to be modified. In 
Holland, for instance, the theory is mileage rates, but the 
greater portion of the traffic conveyed by railways is, iu fact, 
carried on under special contracts wholly inconsistent with 
the principleuponwhich the railway rate system is nominally 
based, which, if imitated in this country, would afford con- 
tinuous occupation for the Railway (Jommissioners. 

The main complaint against the English companies is 
that they so charge differential rates as to encourage foreign 
competition. The effect of these rates is apt to be over- 
estimated or misunderstood. The benefits which the manu- 
facturers derive from the low export rates— based upon 
exactly the same principle — are entirely ignored. It may 
be a matter of doubt whether it has been prudent on the 
part of railway companies to consent to some of the import 
rates complained cf. Indeed, this doubt may be entertained, 
even if there is no substantial grievance, and it may be do- 
sirable that Parliament or the Board of Trade should 
institute an inquiry into the subject, which afEeets not only 
the interests of railway companies, agriculturists, and raanu- 
facturera, but also those of consumers, steamboat proprietors, 
merchants, and eeaporta. 

Ko system of rates can be suggested, much less adopted, 
which would satisfy the desires of all traders. When the 
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recommendation of the Eailway Eates Committee ia carried 
out — when one uniform closBification ia adopted over all ttie 
railways, and the maximum rate clauses of the Compauiea 
are cansolidiited and revised on the basis of their existing 
powers— any difficulty In aaoertaining whether the charges are 
within the companies' powers will be removed. The reasou- 
ablenesB of the charges for terminal services will be 
determined by the Railway Commissi on era. 

Instead of the many scales of tolls now in force on all 
large systems of railways — due to their being built up of 
originally independent lines — one or at moat two scales 
of tolls will govern the entire systems of companies. By 
this process a great improvement will be effected. Many 
of the anomalies in the rates will be removed. But it 
is to be hoped, in the interest of the trade of the country as 
a whole, that no legislation affecting railways, while pre- 
serving the existing proviaioos against undue preference, will 
interfere with the right of the companies to charge, within 
their maxima, differential rates such as the traffic will fairly 
bear ; a power which has enabled them to meet the require- 
ments of producers and eonsnmers in varying circumstances. 

These observations have not been written with a view to 
prove that there is no scope for criticism in the management 
of railways in this country, but are made with every desira 
to comprehend and appreciufe all reasonable objections. They 
do not pretend to solve all difficulties of the railway problem ; 
but they may, at least, show the serious dangers which would 
arise if some of the crude and popular proposals often put 
forward were adopted, and may aid in arriving at a safe and 
equitable settlement. 



APPENDIS I. 



COMPAEISON BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FOEEIGN HATES. 



Thb figwrea and faota -wliieh haTB been stated prove that, 
OS a rule, no fair, or even, useful, comparison can be made be- 
tween rates per ton per mile on railways ia England, and those 
charged on railways in continental countries. A multitude of 
circumstances — original cost of construction, difference in 
gradients, nature of services performed, speed in transit, limited 
liability of foreign companies, opportunities for getting full 
loads, immunity from taxation — must all be taken into account 
before a just comparison can be established. 

But even assuming due regard is not given to these striking 
differences the inference to the extent drawn by Sir B. 
Samuelson is not accurate ; the rates on the Continent are 
not xtniversally lower. Sir B. Samnelson's report contains 
many errors of detail ; and some of them are worth nuting, 
because they are frequently repeated. Comparisons throughout 
have been made without due regard to the conditions attaching 
to the rates, or the different circumatanoea under which the 
traffic is carried, "We give a few instances oE the errors ; errors, 
it may be observed, not merely in calculation but in the very 
bases of the comparison. 

An effort hsLS been made to reduce the English rates (which 
include collection and delivery) to station to station rates, with 
the object of comparing them with similar rates in other 
countries. But many of the deductions are inaccurate and' 
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xnisleadiDg. Instead of adding to the continental station to 
station rates the charges for cartage, which in Brussels is 4s. 
per ton, and in other Belgian towns about 2s. 5d. at each end, 
Sir B. Samuelson has apparently made arbitrary deductions of 
sums varying from 3d. and 4d. to Is. and 2s. per ton for cartage 
from British rates. These are manifestly insufficient deductions. 
It is impossible that services could be performed for such sums, 
especially in London. We cite a few illustrations of this class 
of errors. 

For Irox Wire packed from Birmingham to London the rate is shown 
as 248. 4d. per ton ; the actual rate is 28s. 4d. per ton, including collection 
and delivery. Apparently 4s. per ton has been deducted for cartage at both 
ends ; that is merely 2«. per ton for cartage in London, although the cost of 
delivery in such a city as Brussels would be 4s. per ton. 

Similar remarks apply to the rates for unpacked iron wire from Bir- 
mingham to London and Manchester, which have been treated in the same 
way. 

CoTTox Goods from Manchester to Oxford. — The rate shewn on pigo 
32 is 42s. per ton, station to station ; the correct rate, including collection 
and delivery, being 42s. 6d. per ton, so that 6d. per ton, or Zd» per ton only 
at ezch end, has been apparently allowed for collection and delivery. 

Woollen, Worsted and Stuff Goods from Bradford "(Yorks) to 
Norwich. — The rate shown on page 32 is 41s. per ton, station to station, 
while the correct rate, including collection and delivery, is 418. 8d. per ton ; 
8d. per ton being apparently allowed in this case for the two services of 
collection and delivery. 

General Machinery from Leeds to Newcastle. — The export rate is 
12s. 6d. per ton, including both collection and delivery, but lis. 6d. is shewn 
on page 33 of report ; that is. Is. per ton only has been deducted for the 
two services of collection and delivery. (*) 

(}) Some difficulty has been experienced in checking the rates contained 
in Sir B. Samuelson* s report owing to the distances not being given, and from 
the name of the district being used instead of the names of the places 
between which the rates are shewn. For instance, although the South Wales 
Coalfields extend over a very large area, a rate of 7s. 3d. per ton foi coke 
is referred to as from ** South Wales to Darlaston," on page 24 of the 



Ttie^e errorR make many of the comparisona valueless. 

A still graver error haa been repeatedly committeJ. 
Hot withstanding the remark (page 19) that the coat of eollection 
and delivery has h^eo deducted, Sir B. Saniuelsoo has in numerous 
oases assumed British rates, which include either collection or 
delivery, and in some cases both those services, to be station to 
station rates, and compared them as such with station to station 
rates on the foreign lines. Here are a few examples of this 



iatlade caUectiou and 
tation to station, viz. : — 



QetlBBAl. Machinfjiy.- 
ton is bhcwn on pnge 113 aa 
luatioa and deliveiy. 

Though aU the follov 
deliTery, they are shewn oi 



Hull to Manoheater 21 8 per ton. 

,, Birmingham 21 8 „ 

„ Leeds ... 13 4 „ 

KewcELsUe to Mancbeator 23 4 ,, 

„ llirmingham 21 8 „ 

,, Leeds 14 2 ,, 

An unfortunate omission may be mentioned. In some oases 
thereiirealtematiTOrateson the English railways, j.*.,a higher rate 
when the company undertakes the risk of conveyance, andalower 
rate when the risk is borne by the owner. In no single instance 
lias Sir B. Samuelson taken in his comparL^ua the lower owner's 
risk rate chargeable at the o]ition of the consignor. Yet in 
Holland, for instance, the goods are carried jiractically at the 
risk of the owner. On some goods no compensation for damage 
or delay is payable, while on the others the compensation is 
limited, in some eases, to simply a return of a portion, or, at 
the utmost, the whole of the freight. We give a few examples 
of this class of errors. 

report ; and in like maimer on pages 27 aad 2$ the rates far pig iron are 
given as from " Cloioland and Northamptonahito." 
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The rate for iron wire packed from Birmingliam to London is shown 
on page 29 as 24b. 4d. per ton station to station ; there is no reference to 
the fact that there is an owner's risk rate of 19s, 2d. per ton, collected and 
delivered. 

In like manner the rates for agricultural implements shown in the 
first column of the following tahle are given on pages 33 & 34 of the 
report, although there are the special rates shown in the other columns, all 
notice of which has been omitted. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 





« 

TO 


Rates 
per ton in 
report reduced 
to station to 
station. 


Special Rates. 


FROM 


A^ cultural 

Engines, 

Steam 

Ploughs, &o., 

station to 

station. 


Machines 
in cases and 
iron harrows 
collected and 

delivered. 


Machines 
not in cases at 
owner's risk 
collected and 

delivered. 






per ton. 


per ton. 


per ton. 


per ton. 


Banbury 


London ... 


25/2 to 32/- 


14/8 


24/2 


26/. to 29/7 


19 


Lynn 


28/8 „ 34/6 


19/8 


26/8 


27/1 „ 32/1 


it 


Shrewsbury 


26/4 „ 30/4 


16/2 


23/4 


24/2 „ 28/4 


99 


Liverpool... 


36/4 „ 43/8 


•28/6 


•31/8 


•32/6 „ 39/7 


f» 


Bridgwater 


34/6 „ 40/4 


24/- 


29/2 


31/3 „ 36/8 


Bedford 


London ... 


18/8 „ 22/- 


11/- 


17/6 


18/4 „ 21/3 



* Collection in Banbury, and delivery alongside ship in Liverpool in 10 ton lots. 

These are not the only misleading omissions ; it is incum- 
bent to mention others not less important. 

In Holland bulky articles pay double the fast goods or 
ordinary goods rates, or as for a minimun truckload of 5,000 
or 10,000 kilogrammes respectively. An actual instance of a 
consignment from Eotterdam to Munich will illustrate the 
system :-r-2 machines and 7 packages of appurtenances, t^e 



actual weiglit of which was G,7G2 kilogram uieB (6 toua 13 cwt.) 
were charged aa for 10,000 kilugrammes (9 tons 16 cwt. 3 qra.) 
under the oonditious of special tariff Ko. 3. 7hiB Bpecitil rate is 
ignored. 

In almost every lEBtance, Sir B. SaraiielBon htiB taken the 
lowest rates in Germany, Belgium and Holland, which art! 
applicable only to full truckloadaof 6 and 10 tone, and in some 
cases, viz., Belgium, to a minimum weight of 8 cwt. These he 
has used for the purpose of comparison with English rates for 
any quantities over 500 lbs. 

The rate for hardware from Birmingham to Nevircafltla for eiport— 
206 miles — 18 27fl. 6d. per too iucluJing collection and delivery, but it ia 
shewn m 25s. 6i!. per ton, station to atation, overlookiiig the special 
owner's risk rate of 25s. per ton, which also includes eoUectlon and delivery. 
The German rate for tha same distaaco (331 kilometres) is incorrectly givpn. 
as ISb, Td. per ton ; the lowest station to station rate ia I9s. per ton for 
full trnckloads of not less than 5 tons, the rate for Hnialler quautitiee, m- 
cluding collection and deliyery, being 45b. 2d. per ton. 

In Belgioni again, the station to station rate of ISa. lid. per ton 
(which should be IBa. *d.) is for a minimum of 8 cwt., tha rate, including 
oolleution and delivery for the fame minimum, being 24s. 3il. per ton. 

The Dutch station to station rate of 14a. lOd. per ton (whioh should he 
15s. Td.) ia for full truck loads of not lose than 5 tons, the rate, including 
collection and delivery for any quantities, being 3Da. 4d. per ton. 

In the German tariff the rate ia 2'15d. per ton per milo for 
goods of every description in lots of less thiin 5 tons, with a 
lower tariff divided into sis classes for goods in full triickloads 
of 6 and 10 tons. The latter have been compared with the 
rates on English railways applicable to consignment of 500 lbs, 
and over, or of 2 tons. The higher foreign tariff for such 
traffic, in like ciroumatances, is not shown. To arrive at a 
proper comparison, the English rate should, ia many instances, 
have been compared with the rates charged for " Eilgut " (or 
fast goods service) on tho continental lines. Of course, the 
general public in Holland and Germany cannot avail themselves 



of the rates for 6 and 10 ton lota. They muat deal -with I 
carriers or forwarding agents, who perform many of the aei-vicea I 
included in the rates on English railways, and who 611 up, or 1 
partially fill up, truckloada. The agents who pay the railway I 
transit charges are free to make their own cbargos to the I 
public without limitation. What would be instructive —what, 
however, is not supplied — would be a comparison between what is 
actually paid in England, and what the majority of the public I 
pay in Germany ; it is of little interest to know what the c 
or fortcarding agents pay to the railway companies. The c 
pariaon, sucli as it is, does not show the rate of conveyance' per I 
ton, because the carriers hQ»'e to pay as for five or ten 
tons, even if tliat quantity is not in a wagon. They must mate I 
charges to the public beyond the ordinary profits to cover 'I 
deficiences in the loads per wagon, as well as for all the aervicea \ 
performed by them, (') 

In some instances, Sir B, Samuelson has not included in the 
foreign rates the charge for loading and naloading. Ear-iron is a 
case in point. In every other case he has omitted to include ia i 
those rates the charges for weighing, counting, labelling, book- 
ing, use of cranes, and advice of arrival of goods — all of which ' 
are authorised additional charges beyond the tariS rates. In 
this country, as is well known, sucii services are included in the 
collected and delivered railway rates, i^) 

(') ThB obaeiration made in the report that the higher rates in 
Germany are avoided by the intervention of forwarding agents, 
who collect from amall consignees, and taake up the minimum load, 
oharging Bometrhnt higher rates than for 6 or 10 ton lots, shows that it 
was seen that, although the comparieoa ol British rates is made with 
them, the general piihlio cannot ohtuin the advantag'B of the low ratep, 
because of the heavy minimam quantities, 

(s) The following are the charges authorised to he made for such 
services ia addition to the mileage rate and teTmiaals in Qermany, Holland, 
■ad Belgium ; — 
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Such are some examples of the errors vitiating the com- 
parison. We have by no means exhausted them ; they might 
be greatly multipKed. It is not intended to suggest that Sir B. 
Samuelson has been more inaccurate than other critics. On the 
contrary, his report, notwithstanding its inaccuracies, shows 
that a considerable amount of labour has been expended iu 
endeavouring to obtain the information. It is a favourable 
specimen of such criticisms, and for this reason it is deserving of 
notice. It is, of course, difficult for any person, even when 
practically acquainted with railway business, to appreciate the 
practical effect of the different conditions under which traffic is 
carried on Foreign and English railways. It is not surprising 



Counting 



Weighing 



Booking 

Labelling ... 

Stamping ... 

Use of Cranes ... 
Advice of Goods 
Tarpaulins 
Disinfecting 



Germany. 



/ l'2d. per 20 pieces. 
Is. Od. per truck 

minimum. 
3s. Od. per truck 

maximum. 

Stiickgut 0-6d. per 
2 cwt. 

WagonLoads 0*48d. 
per 2 cwt. if each 
piece is weighed 
separately; is.Od. 
per truck. 



0'6d. per piece. 



0-36d. per 2 cwt. 
9d. minimum. 
About |d. 

2s. Od. each. 

Is. per truck. 



Holland. 



0*2d.perpackge. 



from 0-2d. to 
0-6d. per2cwt. 



0'6d. perpackge. 

l*2d. each note. 

lOd. to Is. 8d. 
per ten. 
Id. 

2s. Sd.each. 

Is. per truck. 



Belgium. 



Id. per ton. 



5d. per ton 



2d. per consign* 

mont. 
2d. 



3d. por ton. 

Id. 

Is. 7d. each. 

Is. per truck 
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that Sir B. Samuelson has evidently not become fully acquainted 
with all the oonditions of carriage, or that he has omitted to give 
them their proper value in the tables which he has prepared. 
TJnfortunatelyi owing to the omissions, the conclusions which he 
draws are, in some cases, erroneous, and in others misleading. 



APPENDIX II. 



COMPARISON OF RAILWAY RECEIPTS FROM KERCUANDISE 
AND MINEKAL TRAFFIC. 



It may be useful to enquire how far it ia true that the heavi^ 
trades of coal and iron, or the general trade of the country, 
are being " slowly, but surely killed by high rates and tolls," or 
otherwise. That trade in all countriGS ia subject to fluctuation 
is undoubted, and the causes are many and various. The con- 
Teyanoe of minerals and goods upon the railways of the United 
Kingdom is one teat. Let ua take periods of three years : — 
EAiLWiY Receipts in Uhiied Kingdom. 
Average per Year, 
Years. For minerals. General merchandise. 



1875 to 1877 -. 
1878 „ 1880 ... 
1881 „ 1863 ... 

1884 &1885[/''T 



£13,560,096 
13,891,326 
15,742,616 
h 5,387,443 



£18,9^2,238 
19,181,927 
20,801,075 
20,631,066 



According to the teat of railway receipts for conveyance 
of minerals and goods, the killing process seems very slow indeed, 
and it is not even sure, because in 1885 the railway receipts 
for minerals were in some instances reduced. The average 
receipts for minerals were about 2^ per cent, less on the average 
of the past two years aa compared with those of the previous 
three yeai-a. In the case of goods traffic this percentage was only 
0-82 per cent. But, aa against the above average receipts for 



1884 and 1886, let us place the average for the preceding nine 

years. For minerals, £14,898,012 ; for goods, £19,636,080, 

which shows an increased receipt on the average of the past 

two years— on minerals of £989,431 ; on goods of £995,986. 

Certainly these results are the reverse ol decay in traffic or trf»de. 

Another and better test is the tonnage of minerals and goods 

conveyed on the railways of the United Kingdom for the like 

period. 

Years. Minerals. Goods. 

Tons. Tons. 

r 

1876 to 1877, average ... 141,910,605 64,094,666 

1878 „ 1880 „ ... 162,628,097 66,648,450 

1881 „ 1883 „ ... 182,310,041 74,204,659 

1884 „ 1886 „ ... 183,696,151 74,612,020 

This test contradicts the theory of decaying trade in an 

unmistakable manner, but it may be urged that these averages 

are insufficient to show the great depression in 1885. The fact is, 

that in 1885 there was a larger tonna^ of minerals conveyed 

than in any year, w^lth the exception of 1883, and a larger tonnage 

of goods than in any year except 1882, 1883 and 1884. 

But a third test, that of production, may be applied. In 
1884, the quantity of coal raised i2L.the United Kingdom 

was • 160,758,000 tons. 

and in 1885 159,351,000 „ 



Decrease 1,407,000 tons. 

or about '88 per cent. 

In 1884 the tonnage of iron ore raised was 16,138,000 tons, 
And Iron Ore imported 2,730,800 „ 
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18,868,800 tons. 
In 1685, 16,418,000 tons of Iron Ore were raised 
Add 2,822,600 „ imported. 

18,240,600 „ 
I decrease of 628,200 tons, or a decrease of 3-33 per cent. 



In 1883, the quantity of pig iron produced in Great 

Brilaia was 8,529,000 tons, 

„ 1884 7,812,000 „ 

„ 18SS 7,415,000 „ 

The fact is, that 1 883 -wfts an exceptional year. The tonnage 
o£ minerals coQTeyed by railway in 18B3 was 8,075,101 tons 
greater than in 1882, 13,451,613 tons greater than in 1881, 
and 23,815,308 tons gi-eater than in 1880. 

And in like manner the tonnage of general merchandise 
conveyed in 1883 was 2,192,034 tons in escesaof 1862, 5,886,356 
tons in excess of 1881, and 7,262,031 tons in excess of the 
tonnage of 1880. 

The production of pig iron ia not a real test, inasmuch 
as large stocks accumulate at certain periods, and the ratio of 
production ia lessened in order to reduce the quantity in stock. 

No doubt depression of trade may arise from lower piices. 
The years 1876 and 1877 were probably those during which the 
highest possible prices ruled for coal, iron, &a, What were the 
quantities conveyed by railway ? 

ITineralB. MerotandisB. 

Tons. Tonn. 

In 1875 ... 137,087,713 ... 62,981,938 

„ 1876 ... 141,779,393 ... 64,185,671 

„ 1877 ... 146,864,410 ... 65,116,085 

„ 1880 ... 165,670,304 ... 69,635,325 

„ 1883 ... 189,485,612 ... 76,897,366 

„ 1885 ... 183,776,745 ... 73,511,709 

If lower prices now rule, it is clear there is a very much 

larger volume of trade now than in the years of high prices. 

That there has been depression in some branches of the trade of 

the country taay be a fact, but it is only natural to overrate and 

overstate its reality and importance, and to oast blame upon 

the wrong parties. 
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APPENDIX III. 



TAEIFFS AND CONDITIONS FOE THE CONVEYANCE 

OF MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC. 

HOLLAND. 

There is no scale of rates universally chargeable in Holland ; 
each railway company is authorised by the Concession under 
-which the railway was constructed to charge certain specified 
rates. The rates actually charged are, as in England^ generally 
lower than the maximum, and they are controlled by the State. 

Although the same maximum rates do not govern all the 
railways in Holland, and the classifications also vary, the basis 
of a mileage scale is practically the same throughout^ viz. : — a 
rate per kilometre and per ton according to distance, and a fixed 
charge for Station terminals according to class. The terminal 
charges on Fast and " Piece " (ordinary) goods include loading 
and unloading, but in the wagon load classes the terminals do 
not include those services. 

The tariff for the conveyance of through Goods Traffic — 
ue,y traffic exchanged between all Dutch Railways — is divided 
into the following classes, viz. : — 

1. Fast Goods, carried by ordinary Passenger 
Trains. 

2. ** Piece " (Ordinary) Goods, or consignments 
under 5 tons carried by Goods Trains. 
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3. Truck loads — Classes A, B and C. 
Mileage rates per kilometre and per ton of 1,000 kilos. : — 





Fast 
Gk)ods. 


Ordinary 

Goods 

less than 

5 tons. 

Cents. 
0.06 


Truck Loads. 


DISTANCES, 


Clasn A. 


Class B. 


Claf^sC. 


1 to 50 kilometres 


Cents. 
0.10 


Cents. 
0.04 


Cents. 
0.03 


Cents. 
0.02 


51 to 150 ,, 

■ ; 


0.09 


0.C5 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


161 to 260 ,, 


0.08 


0.04 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


261 and upwards 


0.07 


0.03 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 



Note. — One cent, per 1,000 kilogrammes per kilometre equals 0.327d. 
per ton per mile. 

Terminal charges per 1,000 kilos. : — s. d. 

Fast Goods Fl. 2.50 ( Including loading ^ (4/2) 

Ordinary Goods ... „ 1.50 I and unloading / (2/6) 

Class A „ 0.90 (1/6) 

B „ 0.80 (1/4) 



}} 



)} 



C. 



)> 



0.70 



(1/2) 



Consignments of Fast Goods and Piece Goods weighing 
less than 50 kilos. (1 cwt.) are charged as for 60 kilos. — the 
minimum charge per freight note being 60 cents. (Is.) by Fast 
Train ; 30 cents. (6d.) by Goods Train. 

To the " Ordinary Goods" class belong all goods in lots of 
less than 5 tons carried by Goods Train; to the "Truck 
Load," class A — all goods in 5 ton lots, or paying as for 5 
tons, which, according to the classification, do not belong to 
classes B or C. Classes B and C comprise Truck Loads of 5 
and 10 tons respectively of such goods as are specified in the 
classification. 

On the Dutch States akd Centbal Eailwats the mileage 
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rates for local traffic are the same as the foregoing scale for 

through traffic ; but the terminals vary as under : — 

Terminals 
per Ton of 
1,000 Kilos. 
Fl. 1.40 / including loading ) (2/4) 
„ 0.90 ( and unloading J (1/6) 
„ 0.70 (1/2) 

„ 0.70 (1/2) 

„ 0.70 (1/2; 

On the Holland Railway the mileage rates and the ter- 
minals for local traffic are as follows : — 



Fast Goods 
Ordinary Goods. .. 
Class A... 

D* • •• • • . 

P 

v/. * • . * . • 



1> 



Mileage Rates Terminals 

per Ton, and per Ton of 

per Kilometre. 1,000 Klos. 

Fast Goods ... FL 0.08 ... Fl. 1.20 j ^^^^^^^ \ (2/-) 

Ordinary Gooods „ 0.05 ... „ 1.20 ( ^ni?^g J (2/-) 

Class A. ... „ 0.02J... „ 0.80 (1/4) 

B. ... „ 0.02 ... „ 0.80 (1/4) 



... )) 

,'! G. \.\ II 0.013... „ 0.70 (1/2) 

On the Dutch Ehekish Railway the following are the 
mileage rates charged : — 





Fast 


General 
Goods. 


Bole. Goods. 


Spec'l 




Goods. 






Class. 




I. 


II. 


A. 

Kilogr 


B. 


C, 


D. 






« 


(P. 


r 1000 


ammea 


in Ce 


nta ) 






cts. 


cts. 


cts. 


cts. 


cts. 


cts. 


GtS. 


ots. 


Rate per Kilometre 


13-3 


6-7 


6-3 


4 


3-3 


2-7 


2 


1-3 


Terminals ... 


fl.1-20 


60 


60 
(In£ 


60 
nfflish 


60 

Money. 


60 

Pence) 


60 


72 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


Rate per mile 


4-28 


2-166 


1-7 


1-288 


1-056 


0-87. 


0-64 


0-418 


■ 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


8. d. 


s. d 


8. d. 


s. d. 


Terminals ... 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 2-6 



* The terminals for Fast, and General Goods Classes 1 and 2, inolnde 

loading and unloading. 

Note. — By agreement the Holland Railway Company are bound to 
adopt the same basis as the local rates on the States Railway, unless their 
is lower. 



The tariff of the Dutch Ehksisu Kailivav is divided into 
the following clasaea : — 

(a) Fast goods, which are usually forwarded by mised Goods 
and Paseenger trains and by Fast Goods trains. 

(6) General Goods in quantities of less than 5 tons not 
mentioned in the classification as belonging to another class. 
(Class I.) 

{(') General Goods in quantities of less than 5 tons vibich 
jmy leas according to classification, (Class II.) 

Goods of these two Classes in lots of at least 5 tons pay the 
i-ate of Class A, 

(rf) Bulk Goods which in quantities of at least 5 tons, or 
quantities which are charged as if for that weight, are carried at 
reduced rates. These are sub-divided into Classes A, B, C and 
D, Goods belonging to Class A, in quantities of 10 tana in one 
truck are carried at the rates of Class B. 

(a) Special class— Goods whiuh in consignmetits of 10 tons, 
or paying for that weight, are carried at special reduced 

Goods in the Special Class must be in lots of 10,000 
kilos. (10 Tons.) If a consignment weighed 11,000 kilos., the 
first 10,000 kilos. -would be charged at the Special Eate, and 
the remaining 1,000 kilos, at the rate for Class I. 

Goods in classes A, B, and C, are only charged at those rates 
if the consignments exceed 5 tons. 

Guods belonging to Classes B, C, and D, and to the Special 
Class ai« oaiTied in open wagons, the railway not being com- 
pelled to provide covers ; but the consignor may cover the 
trucks at hit owft expense and rui, or give instructions in the 
freight-note for having the goods rated accoi'ding to Class A, in 
which case they are treated in the same manner as goodabeloaging 
to that class. An eitception is made, however, in the case of 
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those goods which, according to law, must be carried in open 
trucks. 

The consignor may also give directions that the goods 
belonging to Glass A are to be carried at the rates of Class B, 
in which case they are conveyed in open trucks. Those goods, 
which although paying the rates of Class A, must be carried in 
open trucks, are excluded from this regulation. 

At the special request of senders, tarpaulins are supplied by 
some of the railway companies, if there are any available, upon 
payment of fl. 1.60 (2s. 8d.) each, for distances up to 225 kilo- 
metres, with an additional charge of fl. 0.80 (Is. 4d.) for each 
additional 225 kilom. The Dutch Ehenish and Holland 
Railway Companies do not supply tarpaulins under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The railway companies undertake no responsibility 
whatever for damage arising from goods being carried in open, 
trucks. 



The following charges are allowed by law in addition to the 
foregoing rates and terminals : and with few exceptions they are 
the same on all railways. 

For loading or unloading goods carried under the 
conditions of the truck load classes, if the service is per- 
formed by the railway company — 

Dutch States jcnd Central Railways, 5d. per ton. 
Holland Railway, 4d. per ton for ordinary sized goods, for 

articles weighing 1 ton or more Is. 2d. per ton. 
Dutch Rhenish Railway, id. per ton. 

Goods which are of unusual size or weight, or for the 
loading and unloading of which special arrangements have to 
be made, must always be loaded and unloaded by consignor 
or consignee at their own cost and risk. 
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For the use of cranes and other hoisting tackle, when 
the owner of the Goods finds the labour, the following are 
the charges : 
Dutch States and Central Eailways, lOd. per ton. 

Dutch Ehenish Railway. Per ton 

for loading 
or unloading 

s. d. 

For articles weighing 1 to 5 tons ... 10 

5 to 10 „ ... 1 3 

10 to 12 „ ... 1 8 



For tipping coals in quantities of — 

100 tons and above ... Id 6 per ton. 
60 to 100 tons ... ... ld.8 „ 

Up to 50 tons ... ... 2d. „ 

On the States Railway the charge is reduced to Id. 2 

« 

per ton if 20,000 tons per year are tipped. 



For counting general goods — Per package, Od.2, with 
a minimum of Id. 2. 

The Holland Railway Company make no charge for 
counting ordinary goods, but for truck loads they charge 
ld.2 per 10 packages, with a minimum of Is. per truck load. 



For stamping duplicate freight note — ld.2 each. 

The States, Central and Holland Railways make 

no charge. 

For delivery of general goods — 

{a) Under ordinary circumstances Id. per cwt., 
with a minimum charge per consignment of 
6d. 

P 



(i) Under annsnal circnmBtanceB, Bach as closed 
-water, snov in street, etc., 2d. per owt., -with 
a minimum per consignment of Is. 
For collection — 

(a) Under ordinary circumstances Id. per curt., 

with a minimum ckarge per consignment of 

lOd. 

(J) Under unusual circumstcuices 2d. per cwt., with 

a minimum charge per consignment of Is. 8d. 

The HoLLAKD Raiiway Cohpany make charges for 

collection and delirerj varying according to the Station. 

The PcTca Beehisb Railway Coupany raise the 
charge only under unusual circumstances. 



for advising the cousignee of the arrival of his goods 
a charge of Id. is made in all cases, except — 

(a) In the case of goods to be called for ; 

(£) If consignee signs an agreement releasing 
the Company, not only from advising arrival, but also 
from all responsibility for detention of goods arising 
from notification of arrival not having been made. 

The Holland Railway Company charge Od.6 if 
the advice is sent by post. 

Labelling. — All goods in consignments of less 
than 6 tons must be labeOed or marked with the 
name of the receiving Station. If the goods are 
tendered without this having been done, a chaise for 
labelling of Od.6 per package, with a minimum of 2d.l 
is made by the Company. The Holla2Id Railwat 
Company do not show any such charge in their rate 
book. 
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Commission fob CoLLBcriyo Paid-ons. — A. com- 
mission of IX with a minimum of Id. for ordinary paid- 
ons, and J^, for amounts paid for duty, &c., and for 
all costs incurred in connection with, the last-named, 
is charged. 



Wakehouse Rent. — All goods other than truck 
loads which are left till called for, are subject to the 
following charges if they are not taken away within 24 
hours after receipt of advice of arrival : — 

Ti 4.^1, Dutch 

^^^^^ States 
Rhenish ^^^^®^ Holland. 

per2cwt. ^J^^^^^^ 
(a.) If warehoused in the 

sheds per day ... ld.2 Od.4 ld,2 

With a minimum of 2d.4 2d. 4d. 

(b,) If left in the Company's 

yard per day ••• ... Od.6 Od.2 Od.6 

With a minimum of 2d.4 2d. 4d. 



Demurrage. — If trucks are not unloaded within 
eight hours after receipt of the notice of arrival a 
charge is made of 2d. 4 per hour and truck, with a 
minimum of 1/- ; or the Company may unload the goods 
at the owner's expense, and warehouse them, charging 
rent. 

The same amount of demurrage is charged if the 
trucks, which are to be loaded by consignors them- 
selves, are not ready within the appointed time. If 
the consignor receives notice that the trucks are at his 
disposal in the morning, the loading must be effected 
on the same day ; if notice is given in the afternoon, 
tho loading must be over before 2 p.m. on the day 
following. 



Weighing. — On the Dutch Bhenish Railway a 
charge of Od.6 per 2 cwt«, with a minimum of Id. 2 for 
each item included in the freight-note, is made for 
weighing. On the Dqtch States and Central Kail- 
ways the charge is Od.2 per cwt, with a minimum of 
4d. per consignment, and on the Holland Railways 
Od.8 per 2 cwt. with a minimum of 4d. 
(a.) If the goods are weighed at the request of the 
consignor or consignee. 

(b,) If the weight is not given in the freight note, 
but has to be filled in by the Company. 

(c) If the Company load the goods on behalf of 
consignor. 

If the goods are weighed in full truck loads, the charge 
on the Dutch Rhenish Railway is 3d. per ton on the net 
weight; on the Dutch States, Central and Holland, 
2s. If each article is weighed separately the charge ia 
Od.5 per 2 cwt. 



Time allowed by Law foe Transport. — The time occupied 
by the conveyance of goods, carriages, &c., may not exceed the 
following maxima, which are in force on all the Dutch Railways, 
and also on all the Railways forming part of the German 
Union : — 

(a) Express Goods — 

1 . Time for forwarding 24 hours. 

2. Time for conveyance for each 186 

miles or part thereof ... ... ... 2i „ 

(J) General Goods — 

1. Time for forwarding ... ... 48 „ 

2. Time for conveyance — 

{a) For distances up to 62 miles 24 „ 
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(h) For each 124c miles, or part 
thereof, above 62 miles ... ... ... 24 hours. 

(c) Horsey, cattle, or other large animals — 
(a) If carried by Passenger Train — 

1. Time for forwarding .., ... 24 „ 

2. Time for conveyance for each 186 

miles or part thereof ... ... ... 24 „ 

(h) If carried by Goods Train — 

1. Time for forwarding ... ... 48 „ 

2. Time for conveyance for each 186 

miles or part thereof ... ... ... 48 „ 

The time allowed for forwarding may only be reckoned 
once, irrespective of the number of railways over which the 
goods have to pass. On occasions of pressure of traffic caused 
by fairs, closed water, &c., these limits may be extended by the 
Minister of Railways. The time allowed for transport commences 
at the midnight following the stamping of the freight note, and it 
is not exceeded if the goods are delivered to consignee before the 
prescribed time has expired, or, in the event of the goods not 
having to be delivered, if notice is given in writing to consignee 
of their arrival before the expiration of the prescribed time. 



Amount to be paid by the Company in ca.se the time 

ALLOWED BY LaW IS EXCEEDED, AND NO VALUE IS INSURED. 

(«) For General Goods, if the delay amount to more than 
24 hours ; or in the case of horses and other animals to more 
than 48 hours : up to 72 hours, J of the freight ; ap to 8 days 
i of the freight ; beyond 8 days, J of the freight. 

(b) For Express Goods : beyond 1 2, and up to 24 hours, 
J of the freight ; up to 3 days, J of the freight ; beyond 3 days, 
^ of the freight. 



.i 
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(c) For Parcels: beyond 6, and up to 12 hours, J of the 
freight ; up to 24 hours, J of the freight ; beyond 24 houi s, i of 
the freight. 

InsuKANCE. — A premium is charged for insurance if the 
declared value of the goods, cattle, <S:c., exceed that allowed bj 
Article 33 of General Regulations, as compensation in case of 
damage or loss. 

The value allowed is £25 for a horse, £10 lOs. for a fat 
ox, £7 10s. per head for other cattle, £1 for a calf, £3 for a fat 
pig, £1 5s. for a lean pig, 13s. 4d. for a sheep or goat, 7s. 8d. for 
a dog, and £1 10s. per cwt. for other animals. If the value 
exceeds these sums, and the consignor wishes to insure such 
value being paid to him in case of damage, the premium is 1 
per 1,000 of the sum insured for every 93 miles with a minimum 
of 4d. 

The maximum value allowed for carriages and carts, in- 
cluding the articles placed in them, is £42. . If the value exceeds 
that sum the premium payable is the same as for animals, with 
a minim am of 3d. 

The value allowed for goods is assumed by law not to exceed 
£2 lOs. per cwt. (30 fl. per 50 kilos). In case of whole or partial 
loss, the commercial value of the goods — which has to be proved 
— is taken as a basis. In the absence of data for arriving at the 
commercial value, the value which similar goods would have at 
the time and place of delivery is taken as the standard, deduct- 
ing the amount of duty and other costs not paid owing to loss. 
If the goods are insured, the premium payable is one-tenth per 
1,000 of the value declared, for each 93 miles (parts of that 
distance reckoned as 93 miles), with a minimum of 2d. 

In case of wilful misconduct on the part of the Company or 
their servants, the liability is not limited to the normal or 
declared value. 
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To recover from the Railway Company the full amount of 
damage sustained, if delivery is not effected within the time 
allowed by law, the following premiums have to be paid : 

For horses and other animals 0'2d. per 9 miles and £8. 6s. 8d., 
parts of this distance and amount reckoned as 9 miles and 
£S, 6s. 8d., with a minimum of 3d. ; 

For carriages, carts, &c., 0*4d. per 9 miles and £8. 6s. 8d., 
with a minimum of 3d. ; 

In respect of goods for the first 94 miles, 1 per 1,000 of the 
sum declared ; for the following 140 miles, not more than J per 
1,000; for each succeeding 234 miles, not more than J per 1,000, 
with a minimum of 2d., parts of 94, 140, and 234, reckoned as 
94, 140, and 234. This premium is charged per each lOfl. 
(16s. 8d.) of the declared value. 



On the States, Central and Holland Railways bulky 
goods, consisting of such goods as come in the classification 
under special tariff No. 1, or are enumerated in the rate book, 
are charged double the fast goods or piece goods rates, as the 
case may be, unless it is more advantageous to pay as for 5 tons 
at class A rate. 

Grain, vegetables, meal, seed, and the like, which are classi- 
fied under special tariff No. 2, are carried in box or covered 
trucks at the rates of class B. 

On the' Dutch Rhesish Railway bulky goods (/.*., goods 
weighing less than 340 lbs per cubic yard) and goods of un- 
usual weight, the size of which does not admit of their being 
passed through the door of an ordinary covered truck (5 ft. 3 in. 
by 5 ft ), will not be carried in consignments of less than one 
ton, unless the freight for this weight, with, a minimum of 4s. 2d. 
is paid, provided the conveyance can take place without an 
extra truck being necessary. Articles which prevent space 
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being occupied by other goods are charged for at the rate of 
340 lbs. per cubic yard occupied. 

For articles totally unsuitable for loading with others, 
the freight for at least 5 tons must be paid for each truck 
used. 

If a single consignment of bulky goods occupies less than 
35 cubic feet, double freight is charged for the actual weight. 
An ordinary covered wagon is assumed to be capable of 
containing g(X)ds weighing at least four tons ; the freight, 
therefore, for this weight must be charged for each wagon 
used. 



Cattle Rates. — The rates for through cattle traffic from a 

Station of one Railway to a Station of another Railway in 

Holland, are, if carried by Goods Train, as follows. — 

{a) For large cattle (oxen, cows, large calves, 

heifers, horses, donkeys, and foals) fl. 0-12 per square 

metre truck room per 10 kilometres (2Jd. 6*21 miles 

with fl. 5 (8s. 4d.) terminals for all trucks of all 

sizes. 

The size of the trucks being from 12 to 18 square 
metres (about 14 J to 2\\ square yards). 

For a truck of 15 square metres (about 18 square 
yards) for a distance of 108 kilometres (G7 miles) the 
charge would be — 

Mileage rate ... fl. 19-44 32s. 5d. 

Terminals... ... fl. 5 • 8s. 4d. 

Disinfecting ... fl. 0*60 Is. Od. 



fl. 25-04 41s. 9d. 



{h) For small cattle (pigs, small calves, sheep, 
goats, &c.) the rates are : — 
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Fl. 0-09 (ld,8.) per square metre per 10 kilo- 
metres if carried in trucks with one floor. 

Fl. 0*15 (3d.) per square metre per 10 kilometres 
if carried in trucks with two floor stages, with fl. 6 
(8s. 4d.) terminals in every case. 
If carried by passenger trains the above rates are increased 
by one-third. 

In addition to the rates a charge of fl. 0*60 (Is.) per truck 
is made for disinfecting the wagon. 

There are no rates per head for through traffic between the 
various railways of Holland, except between the Dutch 
Rhenish and Dutch Central Railways. If, for instance, a cow 
is carried from a Station on the States Railway to a Station on 
the Dutch Rhenish Railway, the charge would be as for a full 
truck, unless it would be cheaper to charge the consignment 
from Railway to Railway at the local rates. In the case of 
traffic between the Dutch Rhenish and Centbal Railways, for 
which traffic rates per head exist, the following rates would be 
charged (by goods train only) : — 

With a mininnim of 

fl. 4 (6s. 8d.) 

per conBignment. 

From the Hague 
to Amersfoort, 83 kilo- 
metres (51 miles) per cow fl. 1'29 (2s. 2d.) 

From the Hague 
to Amersfoort, 83 kilo- 
metres (51 miles) per sheep ... ... fl. 0*33 (6^d.) 

From the Hague 
to Amersfoort, 83 kilo- 
metres (51 miles) per horse ... .... fl 1*90 (3s. 2d.) 

. Fi-om Rotterdam 
to ZwoUe, 142 kilo- 
metres (88 miles) per cow 3*14 (5s. 3d.) 
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With a ininimum''of 

fl. 4 f68. 8d.) 
per oonaigament. 
From Rotterdam 

to ZwoUe, 142 kilo- 
metres (88 miles) per sheep 0*80 (Is. 4d.) 

From Hotterdam 
to Zwolle, 142 kilo- 

metres (88 miles) per horse 4*15 (6s. lid.) 

For local traffic on the Dutch Sta.tbs Railways, rates 
per head and per truck load exist. ISuch rates per head are 
only available per goods trains ; full truck loads are carried by 
passenger train. 

I. — By Goods Trains. 

(a) For full truck loads 1 cent, per square metre 
per kilometre, with terminals fl. 5 (8s. 4d.) (irrespective 
of size of truck). No difference is made for large or 
small cattle. 

The charge for a truck of 15 square metres for 108 
kilometres (67 miles) would be — 

Mileage rate ... fl. 16-20 27s. Od. 

Terminals ... ... fl. 5 8s. 4d. 

Disinfecting ... fl. 0*60 Is. Od. 



fl. 21-80 36s. 4d. 



The rate per head for 1 24 kilometres (77 miles) — 



Per cow ... 


... 


fl. 2-88 (48. 9id.) 


,, siieep ... ... 


... 


„ 0-72 (Is. 2id.) 


,, horse ... 


... 


„ 3-70 (6s. 2d.) 


"With a minimum of — 






Up to 100 kilometres 


... 


fl. 20 (3s. 4d.) 


„ 200 „ 


... 


„ 3 (5s. Od.) 


Above 200 „ 


« • • 


„ 4-0(6s. 8d.) 
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BELGIUM. 

The basis on which the rates are fixed in Belgium is :— 

{a) A fixed charge of odb franc per ton, irrespective of 
distance, which is practically equivalent to a structural 
terminal charge for the use of stations and for clerkage. 

(6) A mileage scale, graduated according to distance. 

On all lines worked by the State, whether constructed by 
it, purchased by, or the subject of a concession, the local tariff 
of the State Railways is applied generally. Before 1884, the 
Grand Central Beige had a distinct classification and a tariff of 
rates on the whole higher than that of the State Railways, but 
the rates charged on the independent lines are now based on 
those adopted by the State Railways, and sanctioned by the 
Minister. 

The rates for traffic with France are framed by assimilating 

the Belgian to the French scale, based on the shortest route ; 

• for certain important kinds of traffic there are exceptional 

tariffs, by which each Company make a reduction from their 

ordinary rates. 

In addition to the weight and distance, the value, and bulk 
of the goods are taken into consideration in the classification, if 
it can be said that any classification exists. 

The tariff of the State Railways contains a classification 
which divides the Petite Vitesse goods into four classes. Besides 
these, twenty special tariffs have been adopted. 
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B— TARIFF FOR INTEROHANGED INLAND TRAFFIC. 

The General Tariff comprises two Standard Scales, viz. : — 
Scale A and Scale G, — Scale A is the same as the Local Tariff 
except as regards the 4th Class rates for distarces from 1 to 4 
kilometres, for which a minimum of 5 kilometres per ton has 
been fixed. 

Scale C differs from Scale A only by an increase of — Franc 
0.10 per 100 kilogrammes on the Tariff Rates Nos. 1 and 2, 
and Franc 0.10 per 1000 kilogrammes on the rates of Tariff No. 
3 (^) (except in the case of Railway Carriages and Trucks on 
wheels), which latter charge is credited to the Western of 
Flanders Railway Company. 



(^)The rates for Furniture Vans belonging to private parties 
represent the charge for 6,000 kilog. at Ist Glass. In the case of 
Furniture Vans provided by the Railway Company, the above mentioned 
prices are increased by 17 per cent. 
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The following tables show, in English money, the terminal 
charge per ton, and the mileage rate per ton per mile : — 





1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3bd Class. 

Per 

li.oa Per 
kilos, ton. 


4th Class. 


Terminals. 


Per 

1i03 

kUos. 


Per 

ton. 


Per 

1000 
kilos. 


Per 
ton. 


Per 

1000 
kilos. 


Per 
ton. 


Station terminals up to 
25 kilom. (16 miles) 


fcl.O 


lOd. 


fo. 1.0 


lOd. 


fcl.O 


lOd. 


fc .60 


6d. 


StAtion terminals above 
26 kilom. (16 miles) 


fc.1.0 


lOd. 


fo.l.O 


lOd. 


fcl.O 


lOd. 


fclO 


lOd. 


Loading and IlDloading 
charged in addition 


fc. 1.0 


lOd. 


fcl.O 


lOd. 


fcl.O 


lOd. 


fcl.O 


lOd. 




1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3bd Class. 


4th Class. 


Basis of Kates. 


General 
goods under 
6 tons, mini- 
mum charge 
as for 8 cwt. 


6 -ton lots. 


6-ton lots. 


10-ton lots. 




Per lOOC 

kilos. 

per 

kilom. 


Per ton 

per 

mile. 


Per ICOO 

kilos. 

per 

kilom. 


Per ton 

per 
mile. 


Per 10 

kilos. 

per 

kilom. 


Per ton 

per 

mile. 


Per 1000 

kilus. 

per 

kHom. 


Per ton 

per 
mile. 


miles. 
Up to 26 kiloms. (16) 


cts. 

10 


d. 
1-66 


cts. 
8 


d. 
1-26 


cts. 
6 


d. 
0-94 


cts. 

6 


d. 
0-94 


„ 76 „ (46) 


10 


1-66 


8 


1-25 


6 


0-94 


4 


0-62 


„ 100 „ (62) 


8 


1.26 


4 


0-62 


3 


0-47 


2 


0-31 


„ 126 „ (77) 


8 


1-26 


4 


0-62 


2 


0-31 


1 


0«16 


„ 160 „ (93) 


8 


1-25 


2 


0-81 


1 


0-16 


1 


0-15 


„ 200 „ (124) 


6 


0-94 


2 


0-31 


1 


0-16 


1 


0-16 


„ 360 „ (217) 


4 


0-62 


2 


0-31 


1 


0«16 


1 


0-16 


Oyer 360 „ 


4 


0-62 


2 


0-31 


1 


0.16 


2 


0.31 
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The foregoing Tariffs do not include the following various 
additional charges which are authorised and are, in fact, charged 
over and above the ordinary tariff rates : — 



Tariff 
No. 1. 



Frs. 0. 




Booking per consignment, compulsory! ... 
Collection from domicile,perl 00 kilos. (1) 0.30 



Collection from domicile for Bullion per 
1,000 fraECS (£40), with a minimun 
of 30 cents. (3d.) per consignment 

Collection of Furniture Vans provided 
by the Railway 



I • • ^ • • • 



Delivery to domicile per 10 kilos. — 



a 



t9 



in Brussels 



>> 



b ,, in other localities 



» 



)i 



(1) 
(1) 



Delivery to domicile after 9 p.m. of 
Express parcels, per consignment ... 

Delivery to domicile by Express any 
distance of prepaid parcels not ex- 
ceeding 6 kilos. (11 lbs.) any distance 
within 6 kilometres (3.10 miles) 
beyond the ordinary radius of delivery 

Delivery to domicile of Furniture Vans 
belonging to the Railway 



Delivery to 

consignees' < 

cellars. 



Maximum charge per 100 

kilos.r— I 

a Goods in casks (2)... 

b Goods in sacks, cases 
or baskets (2) 



Loading and Unloading, per 100 kilos. (1) 

Numbering of packages, per 100 kilos.. 

Postage for the advice of goods con- 
signed to wait at the Station 



Frs. C. 



0.30 



Tariff 
No. 3. 



Frs. 0. 
0.20 
O.SO 



• « « 


• • • 


• t • 


t • • 


• • • 


• • • 


0.25 


• •• 


1.00 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


0.60 


0.50 


0.25 


0.25 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


••• 


• • • 


... 



10.00 

0.05 
0.03 



Tariff 
No. 4. 



Tariff 
No. 6. 



Frs. 0. 



10.00 

0.60 

0.25 
0.10 
0.01 

0.10 



0.16 



Frs. C. 
0.20 



Tariff 
No. 6 



Frs. C. 
0.20 



(1). The Rates for these services do not apply to packages weighing more than 
DO idlos. (10 cwt.) each. 
(2). These Charges must be paid direct to the Carman. 



Taeifp No. 1 applies to parcels carried by Paasengei- Traiaa, 
and includes all charges for terminal servicea and delivery to 
domicile, but not collection. 

Parcels up to 5 kilos. (11 Iba.), the carriage of wMch ia 
prepaid, are carried at an uniform rate of franc 0.80 (8d.)i 
irrespective of distance, but if the carriage is not prepaid, they 
are charged as for 10 kilos. (22 lbs.) 

Parcels 6 to 10 kilos., whether the carriage is or is not 
prepaid, are charged &a for 10 kilos. 

Parcels above 10 kilos. (22 lbs ) and up to 20 kilos., are 
charged as 30 kilos. ; above 20 kilos, fractions of 10 ki]o6. are 
chatted as 10 kilos, 

Parcels of no declared valne sent by Paasan^-er Train 
must in all cases be prepaid. 

In towns where there are cartage arrangements, delivery 
to " domicile " takes place immediately after arrival of the 
trains up to 9.0 p.m. 

Parcels to be delivered between D.O p.m. and 7.0 a.m. are 
charged franc 0.25 extra each parcel 

Taeiff No. 2 applies to packages up to 200 kilos. (4 cwt.) 
in weight to be forwarded by Goods Train, unless a wrilten 
order is given for them to be sent by Passenger Train, under 
conditions of Tariff No. 1, or by Goods Train, under TariS No. 3, 

Prepaid parcels not exceeding 5 kilos. (11 lbs.) are carried 
at an uniform rate of frauo 0.50 (5d.) each parcel, irrespective of 
distance. 

Above 5 kilos, in weight the carriage is charged on the 
weight of the consignment consisting of one or more packages, 
any fraction of 10 kilos, being charged as for 10 kilo^". 

Prepaid parcels of 5 kilos, and leas, are delivered to '' domi- 
cile" on the morning following the duy of forwarding, provided 
they be handed to the Railway at least one huiir before the depai'- 
ture of the tniin. Other packages and goods sent uuder this tarifi 



ftre generallj forwarded on the evening of the day thej have been 
accepted. They are delivered to "domicile," in towns where there 
are cartage arrangements, within six hours of the arrival (night 
hours excluded), and provided this be not prevented by glut of 
traffic. 

The rates of this Tariff include the loading charges, book* 
ing, and delivery to ** domicile," but not collection. 

Tariff No. 3 applies to goods traffic, and is divided into 
four classes according to the nature and value of the goods as 
well as to other considerations. 

All goods not specified are charged at the first-class rate 
(the highest), with a minimum of 400 kilos. (8 cwt.), as also are 
all consignments of goods, irrespective of class, the weight of 
which is less than 5 tons, unless it is more advantageous to 
pay as for 6 tons at the rate fixed for consignments of that 
weight. The exceptions are : — Empty vehicles used at fairs 
the minimum charge for which is as for 4,000 kilos. (4 tons) each. 
Flax and Hemp (raw), 4,000 kilos. (4 tons) per truck. 

The minimum charges for the 2nd and 3rd classes are as 
for 5,000 kilos. (5 tons), and for the 4th class 10,000 kilos. (10 
tons). Consignments under 10 tons are charged 3rd class rate, 
unless they pay as for 10 tons 4th class. The exceptions are 
for mining tiuiber, which is charged at 4th Class rate, with 
a minimum of 5,000 kilos. (5 tons). Above the minimum 
weights, fractions of 10 kibs. (22 lbs.) are charged as 10 kilos. 
Goods sent in bulk are accepted only in lots of 5,000 kilos. (5 tons) 
for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Classes, and in lots of 10,000 kilos 
(10 tons) for the 4th Class. 

If a consignment, carried under the conditions of Tariff 
No. 3, consists of goods of different classes, the highest of such 
classes is charged for the whole consignment. 

Goods of the 4th class are carried in open trucks only ; 
but if, at the request of the consignors, they are carried in 




box or covered trucks, they are charged at 3rd ckss rate 
unless the consignor himself supplies the tarpaulin, or pays for 
hire thereof at the rate of 2 frs. {la. 7d.) each. Tarpaulins 
provided by Consignors are returned free of charge, except 5d, 
for booking fee. 

In the case of a aender requiring three trucks, he must give 
two full days' notice to the railway of such requirement. 

Provided forwarding be not prevented by a glut of trafiic, 
conaignmeata forwarded under this tariff aie due at the arriving 
atation three full days after acceptance. Another full day is 
required if the goods have to be carted to " domicile." 

Bulky goods weighing less than 200 kilos, per cubic metre, 
are charged 5U per cent, in addition to the ordinary rate, with a 
minimum, of 200 kUoa. per cubic metre, or half the tonnage 
capaoity of the truck used j the exceptions to the rule being in 
favour of 

1. Flax and herap, raw, the maximum charge for which 
is 4 tons for a truck of 10 tons capacity. 

2. Egga, wool (except combed OP carded), shscp akinc, 
cotton and wool waste, oakum, flax and waste tliereof 
pressed in bales or bundles, and live planta, which are 
charged at actual weights. 

Goods aeni in full truck loads may be loaded and unloaded 
at option by Senders and Consignees respectively, but if loaded 
by Senders they mvst be unloaded and carted by Consignees. 
Consignments under 5 tons and goods insured against damage 
or loss must in all cases be loaded and unloaded by the Railway. 

The cliarge made by the Railway for loading and unloading 
is lOd. per ton of 1,000 kilos. If cranes or other loading 
appliances belonging to the Railway are used by Condignor or 
Consignee, a charge of 3d. per ton is made for their use. 

The Railways on demand will verify the we'glit of the 
oonaignment as far as the appliances of the station will admit, 
a charge of franc D.05 jier 100 kiioa, being made if the 



Jifference in the declared~weight does not exceed 2 per cent, 
and the original oh&rges are maintained. 

Tabiff No. 4 applies to the conveyance of BnllioD, Bonds, 
Bank-notea, Title Deeds, &c., a false declaration of wbich, either 
in regard to weight, value, or nature of contents, ia considered a 
fraud. 

Carriage is charged upon 1,000 fianca (£40) in value, any 
fraction of nhich sum is chained as for 1,000 fninos, but if the 
charge so calculated ia loTrer than it 'wontd be under the conditions 
of Turlff No. 2 the latter will be charged. 

Additional services, viz., loading, unloading, booking and 
delivery to "domicile," are included in the Taiiff Rates. 

Taritf No. b applies to carriages forwarded by Passenger 
Train ; but at the option of the Sender, Carriages, as also Vans, 
Carts, Omnibuses, Tramway Cars, Kogiuea and Tbr ebbing 
Machines, can be sent by Goods Train at the 2ud Clasa rate of 
Tariff No. 3, the minimum weight being : — 

For I Vehicle— in pieces or on nheels — on one Track 2,fi00 kilos 

„ 2 Vehicles „ „ „ 4,000 „ 



Vans, Carts, Omnibuses, <&c., can also be charged at the lat 
Class rate of Tariff No. 3, with 60 per cent, added as for balky 
goods, if the latter is more advantageous to the Sender. 

Loading and unloading are included in the Passenger Train 
rate, but are performed at Sender's risk. In the case of Goods 
Train, those services are performed at the risk and expense of 
the Owner. 

Carriages conveyed in covered Trucks specially provided for 
snch traffic are charged 25 per cent, over and above the Ordinaty 
rates, both by Faseenger and Goods Train. 

Tabiff No. 6 applies to Hobsbs, Cattle and Dogs. 

Cattle is carried exclusively by Goods Train; Horses, Colts, 

. Mules and Ponies are admitted for conveyance by Pas- 



senger Trains (Express Trains excepted), only in the two 
following CEtses, viz, : — 

a. When the distance o[ tha journey is 7B kilo- 
metres (46 miles) or more. 

b. When the departure and arrival stations fonn 
the extreme points between which the Train runs 

The minimnm chjirge for Horses, Colts, Mules or Ponies 
Ly Passenger Tmin is as for three heads. 

The Goods Train rates arn dirided into three categories, 
viz. ; — 

1st Category. — One Horse or one Mule, one or two 
Colts, Ponies, Oxen, Cows or Donkeys, one to five Pigs 
or Calves, one to ten Sheep, one to thirty Sucking Pigs. 
2nd Categoht. — Two Horses or two Mules, three 
or four Colts, Ponies, Oxen, Cows or Donkeys, sis to ten 
Pigs or Calves, eleven to twenty Sheep, thirty-one to 
sixty Sucking Pigs. 

3rd Categohy, — Three Horses or three Mules 

five or six Colts or Ponies, a Truok load* of small 

or large Cattle, sixty-one to one hundred Sucking Pigs. 

Colta or Ponies exceeding 1 metre 30 (15 hands) in height 

are considered and charged as Horses. 

Benders may load as many head of Cattle into the Trucks as 
they please, hut the Railways are exonerated from all responsi- 
bility for injuries, accidents on the road and loss of Cattle, 

The rates of Tariff No. fi, 3rd Caf.egoiy, are increased by 
25 per cent, if a larger niimbei- of Cattle is loaded into a Truck* 
than the quantity shown hereunder. 
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The loailing and unloading of animals, whethet- carried 
by Goods or Passenger Trains, is effected at the expense and 
e:itire reepoosibility of Senders and Consignees respectively. 

Horses and Cattle must be accompanied by a man in cbai^ge. 
One man per consignment or per truck is conveyed free in 
the horse box or c.ittle tracks, but if he travels in another 
carriage, he pays the ordinary Passenger fare. 

Dogs, irrespective of size, accompanying Passengers are 
charged 3rd Class Passenger fare. 

Small animals in cases, baskets or crates, are conveyed 
by ordinary Passenger Trains on the conditions of Tariff No. 2. 

The Company do not deliver to "domicile," and undertake 
no responsibility whatever in respect of these consignments. 



SPECIAL TARIFFS. 

The following statement shows the bases of the spnaial 
tariffs:— 

Special Taeiff No. l--For coal, coke, stones and earth sent 
direct from pits for export. 

1 to S4 kilometres, francs 2.20 per 1000 kilos, (minimum 
charge). 

85 to 187 kilometres, franc 0.026 extra per kilometre. 

188 to 300 kilometres, rate of 4th Class, Standard Scale, 
1867* 

301 kilometres and over, franc 0.02 extra per kilometre. 

Speoial Tahipp No, 2.— For coal, coke, fitoues, earth, iron, 
ore, paving stones, gravel sand in bulk and 10 ton lots, for 
export provided the sending Btations are situated at least 100 
Kilometres (62 miles) from the Sea ports. 

1 to 100 kilometres, francs 2.00 per 1000 kilos, (minimum 
chai;ge). 

lOl kilometres and over, franc 0.02 extra per kilometre. 

* S«e Nol« on pp. xl and xli. 
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Special Taripp No. 3. — Fur paving stones, giavel, c 
bricts and lime in 10 ton lota or more for export. 

I to 30 kilometres, nite of 4th Class, General StandaiiJ Scale. 

31 to 84 kilometres, francs 2.20 (uniform rate). 

85 kilometres and over, rate of Special Tariff No. 1. 

Special Tariff No. 4.— For general export goo .la ; — lat 
Category in 5 ton lota., 2nd Category in 10 ton lota. 

1st Category, average between rates of lat and Sad Qasa 
of General Standard Scale. 

2ad Calegoiy, rate of 2nd Class, General Standard Scale. 

Special TARcrF No. 5. — For wrtain export traffic, such as 
beer in casks, metal refuse, &o. 

Average between 2ad and 3rJ Class rates, General Standard 
Scale. 

Special Tariff No. 6. — For caBtings, girders, zdac, &a., 
for export. 

Rate of 3rd Class, General Standard Scale. 

Special Tariff No. 7. — For rough steel, grindstones, sheet 
iron, chalk, &*:., for export. 

Rate of 4th Class, General Standard Scale. 

Special Taeiff No, 8 (Import). — Marble in blocks, Sulphate 
of Soda. 

Lots of 10,000 kOos. 4th Class Rate General Standard 
Scale. 

Iroa Ore— 10 tons, 4th Class Rate, Standard Scale, 1867.* 
100 tons, 4th Class Rate (reduced hy 75 oenta.) 200 tons, 4th 
Class Rate {reduced by 1 franc). 

Zinc, lead ores, pyrites — 10 tons, 4th Class Rate, Stan- 
dard Scale, 1867.* 100 tons, 4th Class Rate, Standard Scale, 
1867 (reduced by 50 cents.) 200 tons, 4th ClaBS Rate, Standard 
Scale, 1867 (reduced by 75 centa.) 

Special Tariff No. 9 is for import goods as per claEaificauoa. 

■ Sec Kote on pp. si aad xli. 



IntOiit^ory — Averagfi botween lat and 2ad C]a<«8 Btitea. 
2nd Category — Average betireen 2nd and 3rd Class Bates—' 
Oeceral Standard Scale. 

£:>EcuL Tariff Ko. 10— All goods lent for Exfaihition. — 
First Journey — full rate. Return Journey — free. 

Speoial Tariff Xo. 1 1 —For iron between certain specified 
Btations — 

1st Cfttesory, 4th Class Bate, Geufral Standard Scale. 
2ad Catflijorf, Terminal char^ 1 frano. Mileage rate frano 
0.03 per ton per kilometre. 

Special Tariff, No. 12. — For iron ore between certain 
specified stations, in conBignmenta of 10 tons, terminal charge 
1 franc. Mileage rate franc 0.02 per kiloro. per ton, or at 4tb 
Class rate. General Tariff, whichever is more advantai^eonB. 

For conaigaments of 100 tons, 4th Class rate, Oenei-al 
Standard Scale, reduced by I franc 25 centimes. 

For cousignnients of 200 tons, 4th Cla°B rate. General 
Standard Sca'e, reduced by 1 frano fiO centimes : Miaimum 
charge being fr. 1.35 and l.IO respectively. 

Sfeoul Tariff, Na 13. — For iron ore and pyrites between 
certain specified stations in consignments of 10 tons, -Ith (Jlaaa 
rate, Standard Scale, 1867.* In consignments of 100 tone, 4th 
Class rate, reduced by franc 0.50. In consigumeute of 200 tons, 
4th Class rate, reduced by franc 0,75. 

Special Tariff, No. 14. — For coal between certain speci- 
fied stations, same basis as for Special Tariff No. 13. 

Special Tariff, No. 15. — For coal from oertain stations, 
- for shipment, uniform Bates without fixed basis. 

Special Tariff, No. 16. — For coal from certain mines in 
10 ton lots, 4th Class rate. Standard Scale, 1867* 

• TiiB bases for 4th ClaM, General Standard Scale, 18fi7, are as follow: — 
1 tt) 2b kilometres, termiiukl charge frann 0.60, mileage rale rrono 0.60 
per kilometre. 



Special T A RirF, No. 17. — For gootia from certain stfttionB 
in 5 ton lota, Terminal Charge, franc 0.50. Mileage Ciiarge 
franc 0.06 per kilometre per ton, 

SFEC14L Tariff, No. 18. — For articles of all descriptiona 
Bent from or to the ]iitB of Bascoui), the same rate of the four 
Clasaes of the Grenoral Tariff, calculated according to distancea 
fixed for Mariemont, with franc 0.20, added apply. 

Specul Tarjff, No. 19. — For traffic passing to and from 
a certain branch line, 4th Class rate, Qeneral Standard Scale, 
reduced hy franc 0.20. 

Special Tariff, No. 20. — ^For the conveyance of Goods to 
■works connected with the railway by a. siding, ji. Carriage in 
Trucks provided by the Railway. Rate for the four Claaaea, 
franc 0.56 per ton. £. Carriage in Owners' Trucks. Rate for 
the fuur ClftBses, franc 0.20 per ton. 

Speciai Comtract Tahiffh, Nob. 22, 23 and 24, consist of 
rates for import traffic from Belgian Ports to certain inland 
stations. 

The Special Tariffs for export and import traffic interchanged 
between different Belgian Eailwayg are the same as those charged 
for local export and import traffic Nos. 1 to IC, 20 and 22, with 
the following two exceptions ; — 

(o) The rates of the Special Tarifia in which the Westei-n 
of Flanders Railway Company is concerned are 
uniformly increased by the addition of franc 0-10, 
which is specially credited to them, except in the 
case of Special Tariff, No. 7, the rates of whioh 
are not innr eased. 



26 to SO kitometrea, t 



il chargo 1 franc, mileagarate franc 0.04 par kilo- 



BI to 76 kilometres, tenninal chargo 1 franc, mileige rata frano 0. 

73 and over, terminul charge t fTant<, mileage mte franc O.Ol per kilonibti 
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{h) Wheneyer the Special Tariffs iuTolve the application 
of the 4th Class rates, the rates fixed for the 
5th kilometre hare been adopted (the same way 
as in the case of the G^eral Standard Scales) for 
distances of fn>m 1 to 4 kilometres. 



LIABILITY. 
The Belgian Bail way Administration undertake no responsi- 
bility for a delay of six hours or less to horses and cattle, beyond 
which their responsibility is limited to the amount of the carriage ; 
provided that the delay does not arise from any accidents, 
accumulation of traffic, or circumstances beyond the Oompanies' 
control For Goods Traffic they are not responsible for 

Tariff No. 1. (Passenger Train), a delay of six 

hours or less. 
„ 2. (Goods Train), a delay of one day 

or less. 
„ 3. (Goods Train), a delay of two days 
or less. 
Their responsibility is limited to one-tenth of the carriage 
for every day's delay beyond the fixed time of transit. After the 
expiration of 15 days the goods are considered lost. If they are 
subsequently found Consignee is entitled to take delivery on 
returning to the Railway three-fourths of the indemnity paid to 
him. Senders may insure their goods against delay by payment of 
a premium of 50 centimes per 1,000 frs. (5d. per £40), on the 
value upon which they wish to be indemnified in case of delay. 

In case of loss of, or damage to goods carried by passenger 
train on the conditions of Tariffs Nos. 1 and 2, the Railways 
are responsible to the extent of 4 frs. per kilogramme (Is. 6d. 
per 1 lb.), and in respect of goods carried by goods train at the 
conditions of Tariff No. 3, 75 centimes per kilogramme (3^d. 
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per 1 lb.) The goods can, however, be insured for their actual 
value, the premium for insurance against damage or loss being 50 
centimes per 1,000 frs., the same as for insurance against delay. 

On payment of the two premiums the goods may be insured 
at the same time against delay, damage or loss, but the in- 
demnity is in no case to exceed the actual loss sustained by the 
owner through the delay, damage or loss. 

The Railway Administration decline all liability for 

damage : — 

(a) Unless it be stated at the time of delivery, or 

within 24 hours of advice of arrival of goods to 

order, or if the goods are refused by consignee. 

(h) If the case or packing shows no outward trace 

of breakage or wet. 

They decline all liability for chafage, waste or leakage, or 

for rust to iron, steel or zinc goods. 

Live animals, perishables and provisions of all kinds, 

chemical products, works of art (more especially pictures), 

goods not packed or imperfectly packed, are only carried at 

owner's risk without any guarantee whatsoever on the part of 

the Railway. 
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GERMANY. 



TuE Tariflf of Rates for the conveyance of Qoods Traffic in 
(Germany is divided as follows : — 

EiLOTTT. — Goods carried by Passenger Train. 

Stuckgut. — Goods carried in consignments of less quantities 

than Wagon loads. 
Class A1. — General Goods in Wagon loads of 5 tons. 
„ B. — General Goods in Wagon loads of 10 tons. 
Special Tabiff A2.— Goods in 5 ton lots included in Special 

Classes I., II. and III. 

Special Taeifp I. \ 

jj f Certain Goods specified in the Olassifi- 

III. ) cation in Wagon loads of 10 tons. 

The rates for conveyance are based on a mileage scale per 
100 kilogrammes and per kilometre. 

In addition to the tariff rates a fixed charge called *' Ter- 
minals'' is also made per 100 kilogrammes. 

For local traffic carried over the Prussian State Bailways or 
over the railways worked by the State, the following rates and 
terminals are charged : — 
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Tariff Ratrs. 

For the Bastem and Western DistrictB of ths State BailwayB. 
Per 100 kiloa and per kilomotre in Mark FfBiming. 
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All consignments under 20 kilos, are charged as 20 kilos., 
any fraction of 10 kiloB. above 20 kilos, being charged ca 10 
kilos. 

The tariff rates are charged according as the goods are con- 
signed, viz . ;— 

1. As Eilgut (Ordinary Passenger Train Service). 

2. Aa Stiickgut (by Goods Traina). 

3. As Wagenladungen (full wagon loads). 
I. EiLGtrT,^(PaRBenger Train). 

Goods of all descriptions, in less quantities than wagon loads, 
consigned by Passenger Train are charged at the rates set out in 
the tariff, but Goods forwarded by Passenger Train in wagon 
loads are charged at double the general class rates for wagon 
loads by Goods Train. 

The minimum charge by Passenger Train is 050 mark 
(6d.) per consignment. 

For goods sent by Express Trains double the Passenger 
Train rates are charged, with & minimum of 1 mark (Is.) per 
consignment. 

II. Stuckgut. — (General Merchandise). 

This tariff applies to all goods traffic not forwarded by 
Express or Passenger Train, or in "Wagon loads. 

The minimum charge for Stuckgut is 0'30 mark per con- 
sigiiment. 

III. Wagon Loads. 
A. — General Tariff. 

The tariff rates provided for Classes Al and B are 
charged for all goods forwarded in wagon loads, which are 
not included in any of the special tariffs or subject to special 
regulations. For consignments of 5 tons or paying as lor 5 
tons per wagon, the rates of Class Al are charged, and for 10 
ton lots or paying as for 10 tone per wagon, the rates of Cloea B. 
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B. — Special Tariffs y /., 7/., and III. 

The rates of the Special Tariffs are for certain goods 
specified in the classification, if forwarded in 10 ton lots. The 
same goods, if despatched in 5 ton lots or paying as for 5 tons, 
are charged at the rates of Class A2, unless it is more advan- 
tageous to pay carriage as for 10 tons at the rates of Special 
Tariff I., II., or III., as the case may be. 

Wagon loads may be made up by grouping goods included 
in different classes, as far as their nature will permit, when 
forwarded by the same sender to the same consignee, in one 
consignment ; in which case the tariff for the goods whicli pay 
the highest rate is charged for the total weight of the consign- 
ment, unless it is more advantageous to pay carriage, calculated 
on actual weight, and at the rate provided for each class of 
goods. 

Explosi\'es and dangerous articles are charged at double t^e 
rates of the general tariff for piece goods or wagon loads ; the 
minimum charge per consignment being the carriage for five tons 
of the tariff rate of Class Al. 

Milk, beer in casks, bread, fresh fruit, also grapes (except 
costly hot-house fruits, or fruits imported from southern countries 
at unusual seasons, which are considered as delicate fruit, and 
chargeable at Eilgut rates) and returned milk cans, when 
consigned by goods train, are conveyed by passenger train at 
goods rates, as far as the train service and working arrangements 
will allow of such trafSc being so carried* 

For the conveyance of Live Stock, the following rates are 
charged on the Prussian State Railways : 

SmaU animals in cages, crates, cases, sacks, &c., are charged 
either in accordance with the Goods Tariff, or if forwarded by 
Passenger Train, at the Parcels Rates. Dogs belonging to 
Passengers are charged at 0*015 m. per head, and per kilometre 
with a minimum charge of 0*10 m. (Id -2) for each dog. 
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For Horses in Horse Boxes, the charge is : — 

Per Kilometre. Per Mile. 

d. 

for 1 horse . . 0-30 m 5-79 . 

„ 2 „ . . 0-40 „ 7-72 

„ 3 „ . . 0-60 „ 9-66 

For each additional horse carried in same truck 0*10 m. per 
kilometre, plus a fixed charge of 1*00 m. (Is.) per head for 
terminals, the minimum charge for each consignment being 
3 marks (3s.). 

In cases where the ordinary tariffs do not apply, the 
carriage for the conveyance of Live animals in wagon loads is 
calculated according to the space of the Railway Trucks. Any 
fractions up to and including half a square metre (0*598 square 
yard) are not charged for, but anything exceeding half a square 
metre is charged as for one square metre. 

The charge per square metre (1-196 square yards) per kilo- 
metre is — 

d. / In the district 

For horses— 0-025 m. (0-30) . . • ^ of Berlin and 



(In 



Bromberg. 

d. r In other dis- 

„ 0-03 m. (0-36) . . \ tricts. 

For other live stock — 

d. 
0-020 m. up to 100 kilometres (0-24) "V 

0-0175 m. 101 to 200 „ (0-21) \j^ *^® districts 

0-015 m. 201 to 300 „ (0-18) [ of Berlin and 

0-010 m. over 300 „ (0-12) j Bromberg. 

0-020 m (0-24) P^ <>*^®r ^^ 

I tricts. 

For small live stock in composite trucks the above tariff of 
charges are increased by 33J per cent. The fixed chai-ge for 
terminals is 0-40 m. (4d-8) per square metre of the floor of the 
trucks. 

R 



AiiiODg other exoeptintutl tariffs wliich arr in force on all 
Qenuan Railways, there is one for European wood, wbich is 
charged at 0*30 pf. per 100 kilos, per kilometre (or 0'579d. per 
ton of 1,000 kilos, per mile), plus the terminals shewn in the 
foregoing table. There is also an esceptional tariff for coal from 
the Buhr district, as under ; — 

Tariff rate 0-22 pf. 100 kilos per kilometre (0-42Bd. per ton 
of 1,000 kilos per mile) with terminals of ~ 

1 to lO kilometre 6 pf. equivalent to 6-21 miles 7-2d. per Ion. 
11 ,. 20 „ 7 „ 
21 „ 30 „ 8 „ 



12-42 


8-4d. 


1863 , 


9 6d. 


24-84 


10-8d. 


31-05 


, It. 


37-26 , 


l».ld. 


■nd over 


1.. 2-4d. 



61 „ 60 „ 11 „ 

61 Aover „ 12 „ 
For sei-vices which are distinct from the actual conveyance, siioh 
as marking, weighing, oounting, warehousing, demurrage of 
wagons, and nse of tarpaulins, the railway companies are en- 
titled to make separate and additional charges. For the hauling 
of wagons to or from sidings, oonneoting coal pits or other works 
with the railway system, a special charge also is made by ag^ree- 
ment. 



LoADlNQ JLUa UtTLoAmNo OF GooDS. — The loading and 
unloading of grandt vitesae and piece goods are effected hy the 
railway company, those services being included in the tariff 
rates. 

Packages which weigh m6re than 7(J0 kil6a (15 cwt) or the 
dimensions of which exceed the space of a truck, may, at the 
discretion of the railway company, be required to be loaded by 
the sender and unloaded by the consignee. 

The loading and unloading of all other goods has to be per- 
formed by senders and consignees respectively, unless the service 



is undertaken by the railway company, for wbicii a charge of lOd. 
per ton is made; in which caao however the staff who perform 
jrrice are considered as employeJ by the sender or consignee 
■espeotively, with whom all responsibility rests. 



CoTBBiifG OS Goods in Opeh Trucks. — It ia understood that 
ihe railway company, in the absence ot instruutioua to the con- 
;rary, convey the goods included in the Special Tariffs — except 
certain articles apedlally provided for — in open wagons, the rail- 
way being exempted from all responsibility in case of damage 
ai-ising from such mode of transit. If inetructions are given on 
i consignment note to forward in covered wagons, such goods 
IS the railway company is entitled to convey in open wagons, the 
:ariff rates are increased by 10 per cent. 

Senders may supply tbeir own tarpaulins for the covering of 

3 goodn, and they are returned free of charge, at owners' rbk, 

at the company's risk on payment of the ordinary carriage. 

Articles of onusual size, — Articles which, owing to 

rheir extraordinary size, cannot pass the side doors of the wagons, 

are charged at the ordinary rates for grando vitesse, if forwarded 

by Passenger Train, and at the piece goods rates if sent by 

Goods Train, with a minimum as for one toa for every wagon 

used, unless the charge calculated at the rates of the tariffs for 

wagon loads is more advantageous. 



Bdlkv Goods are charged 50 per cent, above the ordinary 
rates both by grande vifeste, and by Goods Train. In the case 
of timber, girders, and such articles which necessitate the use of 
guard wagons, a charge 15 pf. (IJd.) per wagon per kilometre is 
made in addition to the mileage rates ; but no jart of the 
articles must actually rest on the guard wagons. 



Ill 

The general reguliit'ons of the Goods Tariff in Germany 
prescribe the maximum time for delivery of goods as follows : — 
(A.) For EiLOUT (Goods carried by Passenger Train), 

one day for forwarding, and one day for every 300 kilom. 

(186 miles) or part thereof. 

(B.) For Goods Train traffic (StCckgut), two days 

for forwarding, and for the first 100 kilom. (62 miles), one 

day; for every part of each subsequent 200 kilometres 

(124 miles), one day. 

The time of transit commences at midnight following the 
date of the stamp on the consignment note ; and the Ci'mpanies 
are relieved from responsibility it' within the stipulated time, 
delivery is made to the consignee's *'* domicile," or if an advice 
note of the arrival of the goods is posted or otherwise sent 
to the consignee. The time allowed for delivery does not 
include the time occupied for Customs' formalities or other 
delay over which the Kailway Companies have no control. 

e 

The Prussian and German Law as to Eates. 

By Article 33 of the Prussian Law relating to railway 
undertakings, dated 3rd November, 1838, the Commissioners 
were empowered, in certain events, to fix the maximum 
tariff. If after deducting working expenses and a fixed 
amount for the I'eserve fund, as sanctioned by the Ministers, 
the net profits yielded more than 10 per cent, on the capital 
expended, the railway rates were to be reduced so that the net 
receipts should not exceed 10 per cent. If, on the other hand, 
the receipts did not reach the maximum of 10 per cent. (Article 
39), railway rates might be increased by 10 per cent, until the 
receipts yielded 10 per cent, on the total capital. Subject to 
these conditions, the fixing of the tariff rates was left to the raiU 
way companies. 

Article 45 of the Constitution of the German Empire (dated 
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16tii Apri], 1871 ) provicias tliat the Govei'nment should secure, 
a.3 much as passible, the adoption of uniform and reduced tariSa, 
eapeciaUy for long distances for the carriage of coal, coke, ■wood, 
ore, stones, salt, rough iroD, manure, and similar goods, and that 
such low ratea should be adopted aa might ba required to further 
the intereatit of the trade of the country. Ai'tiole 4C eaaota that 
the railway companies in case of need, as for instance, the out- 
break of a. fumine, should carry provisions; such as grain, flour, and 
potatoes, &c., at gn<.-h a reduced rate as circtimstanaes might 
require, and as directed by the Bundesrath Auichusa, Such special 
rates are not, however, to be below the lowest rates charged by 
the reapectivo railways for " raw materials." 

By the terms of the early Concessions granted to railway com-« 
panies the greater part of the private railway companies in Prussia 
had no power to Us. or alter the tariff i-ates ; reductions have 
to be sanctioned by the Minister. For instacoe, — Clause 10 
of the regulations of the Crefeld-ThreiB-Kempener Industrie 
Eailway Company {ecacession granted 6 th October, 186S) 
provides that — 

"The State reserve a right to control the tariff 
rates for goods, aa well as paKsengers, and the alter- 
ation of the same." 
In the same way Article 5 of the concession for the Dort- 
mund Grauaa Euscheder Railway Company of the 8tli January. 
1872, stipulates — 

" That tlie Ministers of the Boyal State reserva 
their right to control the fares and rates for goods and 
passenger traffic, as well as any subsequent modifica- 
tions in respect of the same." 
Clause 3 of the regulations of the Bergish Markjacho 
Eailway, which was transferred to t!ie State on the 1st January, 
1882 (coueeasion dated 12th februarj, 188-1), states that— 

"The tariff forgoods, as well as passengei-s, must 



undergo no alteration without the sanction of theBoyal 
Ministers of Finance." 
In the more recent concessions the same rights hare been 
reserved to the State Ministers ; but greater freedom is now 
granted to the railway companies than was permitted during 
the first years of working the lines. Maximum rate tariffs are 
fixed by the Minister of Public Works for the various classes ; 
and, as in England, the companies may adopt rates, and modify 
them as they please, as long as the maximum figures^ fixed by 
the State, have not been exceeded. 

For the Prussian States railways the tariffs are now fixed 
by the Eoyal Railway Administration, which is a species of a 
Provincial Court ; but before they can be put in force they must 
be submitted for the approval of the Minister of Public Works. 
The E ail way Administration consist of a Chairman and eleven 
Directors, and there are eleven Boards of Directors to manage 
the Prussian States railways. For private railways the arrange* 
ments are of a similar character. The application for rates and 
conditions other than those published in the official tariffs is 
prohibited by Prussian Law of the 3rd November, 1838, relative 
to the working of railways. The granting of special conditions 
to any particular sender or consignee is therefore legally inad- 
missible. Any alterations in the tariff system must be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Tariff Commissioners of the German 
Eailway Administration, appointed to study the interests of 
trade. They consist of thirteen members of German railways, 
four elected members for the protection of agriculture and trade, 
and (in accordance with stipulations made by Bavaria) of a 
representative of the Bavarian trade interests. On the pro* 
posals discussed at these Assemblies resolutions are passed by 
the General Conference of German Railway Administration, 
and the resolutions are submitted for the approval of the 
Courts of Judicature. 



FftANCE. 
There is no uniform scale of rates in France ; each railway has 
its own tariff and classification. The following tables, howeveri 
are illustrations of the basis of the old tariff in force on the 
Western of France Railway, and of the reformed tariff adopted 
by the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway. 

WESTERN OF FRANCE RAILWAY. 



Distances, Kilometres. 



Up to 100 Kilometres ... 

„ 300 „ 
Above 300 „ 



HiLES. 



Up to 62 miles .., 
Above 186 ,, ••• ••% 



Classes. 



I. 



II. 



in. 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



Bate per 1,000 Kilos, per Kilometre, 



Gents. 
16 



... ..< 



•a. ..I 



•.• ••• 



Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


14 


12 


10 


8 


... 


... 


... ' 


••• 


.•* 


... 


... 


... 



Cents. 
8 



Bate per ton per Mile. 



2d.50 


2d.l9 


ld.88 


ld.56 


ld.26 


- 


••• 


... 


... 


•.. 


••. 


... 


.•• 


... 


... 



ld.25 
Od.78 
Od.62 
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PABIS, LTOXS, AND KBDITEBRANSAN BAILWAT. 







Rate per 1,000 lolometres per Kilometre. 




« 


X/ISTAJi 


^68. 


Cr.ASSES. 


Kiiomel 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


A 


V. 


B 

Cents 


c 


D 


VI. 


E 


P 






Cents 


Cent^ 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


• 

Cens 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cunts 


Cents 


Cents 


Upto 


26 


0.16 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


26,; 


30 


0.16 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


81 „^ 


60 


0.16 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.0426 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


61 „ 


100 


0.16 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.08 


0.06 


0.045 


0.0426 


0.04 


0.03 


0.02 


101 ,r 


150 


0.15 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


0.08 


0.08 


0.06 


0-045 


0.0425 


0.036 


0.025 


0.02 


151 „' 


200 


0.16 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


0.08 


0.07 


0.06 


0.046 


0.0426 


0.035 


0.02S 


0.02 


201 „ 


300 


0.15 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


0.066 


0.04 


0.04 


0.0375 


0.04 


0.036 


0.025 


0.02 


801 „ 


400 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.08 


0,065 


0.04 


0.035 


0.0325 


0.0326 0.03 


0.025 


0.02 


401 „ 


600 


0.14 


0.12 


0.10 


0.08 


0.06 


0.04 


0.035 


0.0325 


0.0^26 0.03 


0.026 


0.02 


501 „ 


600 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


0.07 


0.05 


0.04 


0.035 


0.0325 


0.0326 


0.03 


0.026 


0.02 


601 ,', 


700 


0.12 


0.10 


0.08 


0.06 


0.06 


0.04 


0.035 


0.0326 


0.0325 


0.026 


0.025 


0.02 


701 „ 


800 


0.11 


009 


0.07 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.035 


0.03 


0.03 


0.026 


0.026 


0.02 


801 „ 


900 


0.10 


0.08 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.035 


Oi026 


0.026 


0.026 


0.02 


0.02 


901,, 


1000 


0.09 


0.07 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


0.026 


0.025- 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


1001 „ 


1,100 


0.08 


0.06 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


J0i025 


0.025 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 
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Clotses A, B, c, D, s, V, spply gmmnMj to hall truck loads 
only, and for Classes, i, ii, iit, it, t. andvi. The mmimnin cim^ 
is as for 40 kilos. (88 lbs.), fractions of 10 kilos, being charged 
as 10 kilos. For consignments under 40 kilos, the rate 
charged is 25 cents, per 1,000 kilos, per kilometre, including 
terminals, irrespective of distance, equal to 3d. 92 per ton per 
mile ; but the charge so calculated must not exceed what would 
be charged for 40 kilos, at the ordinary Class rates. The 
minimum charge for consignments up to 40 kilos, is 25 cents. 
(2id.), and above 40 kilos. 40 cents. (4d.), inclusive of loading 
and unloading and station terminals. 

Plated Goods, Quicksilver, Embroidery, Lace, Articles of 
Art (Statues, Paintings, Bronze Figures) are charged at the 
highest Class rates, plus 50 per cent. 

Explosives, Inflammable and Dangerous Articles, for the 
conveyance of which special precautions have to be taken , are 
charged the highest Class rate plus 50 per cent. 



Bulky Goods, specified in the Classification, which do not 
weigh 200 kilos. (4 cwt.) per cubic metre (1.308 cubic yard), are 
charged 50 per cent, in addition to the ordinary Class rates. 
The carriage so calculated must not, however, exceed the amount 
chargeable at a computed weight of 200 kilos, per cubic metre. 



Packages op exteaobdinary Size or Weight. — The Class 
rates are increased by 50 per cent, for packages weighing from 
3 to 5 tons, and by 100 per cent, for packages weighing over 5 
tons, but not exceeding 10 tons, with a minimum in the latter 
case of 25 cents, per 1,000 kilos, per kilometre (3d.92 per ton 
per mile). Packages which weigh over 10 tons, or the dimen- 
sions of which exceed those of the ordinary rolling stock, are 
not carried except under special contract. 



lix 

The loading or unloading of packages weighing over 5 tons 
must be performed by the sender or consignee respectively, and 
at their own risk and expense at stations which are not provided 
with hoisting gear. 



Terminals. — ^The charges for the two services of loading and 
unloading and station terminals are : — 





Goods cakriud in 
Truck Loads. 


In less quantities. 




Per 1000 kUos. 


Per ton. 


Per l.iOO kilos. 


Per ton. 


Loading at sending station 

Unloading at destination ,, 
Station terminals at sending 

station 

Station terminals at des- 
tination station 


cts. 
30 

30 

20 

20 


s. d. 

3 
3 
2 
2 


cts. 

40 
40 
35 
35 


B. d. 
4 

4 

3^ 

3^ 


Per 1000 kilos. 


fC8.1-0 


lOd. 


fcs.1'60 


1 2} 



Fractions of 10 kilos, are charged as 10 kilos. 

Full truck loads may be loaded or unloaded by sender and 
consignee respectively at their option, risk and expense ; in which 
case a reduction is made in the terminal charges of 30 cents, per 
ton, for each service, either loading or unloading. The station 
dues are chained in any case, viz. : 20 cents, per ton at sending 
station, and 20 cents, at destination station. 

If the traffic passes over different lines a further charge of 
40 cents, per ton is made for transfer at the junction, which 
amount is apportioned in equal proportiims to the two Companies 
between which the traffic is exchanged. 



BooKiNa. — A charge of Id. is made for each consignment. 



k 

Weighing. — Goods, which at the request of sender or 
consignee have to be weighed in addition to, and irrespective of 
the weighing by the railway company for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the carriage, are subjected to a charge of 10 cents. (Id.) per 
100 kilos. (2 cwt.) or part thereof. If weighed over the weigh- 
bridge, the charge is 30 cents. (3d.) per ton with a minimum of 
frs. 1'50 (Is. 2Jd.) per truck or cart. If the re-weighing proves 
that an error in the invoiced weight was committed by the 
railway company to the prejudice of sender or consignee, the 
above charges are not made. 



Wabehousing. — For the "Warehousing of Goods, consigned 
to wait orders at the station, the delivery of which for some cause 
or other is not taken within 48 hours from the time the advic^ 
note is posted, the following charges are made : — 5 cents, (one 
halfpenny) per 100 kilos. (2 cwt.) or part of 100 kilos, per day 
for the first three days after the expiration of the time fixed 
above, minimum charge 10 cents. (Id.), and for every subsequent 
day 10 cents. (Id.) per 100 kilos, or part of 100 kilos, per day. 

Goods consigned to " domicile,*' and which are not delivered 
in consequence of consignee being absent or unknown or refusing 
to accept delivery, are subject to the same warehouse charges, 
provided an advice of the cause of the non-delivery is immediately 
addressed by the railway company to the sender. In this case 
the company are entitled to charge return cartage of the good^ 
to the station. 

The same warehouse charges are made at sending stations 
if the goods for some cause or other cannot be despatched within 
24 hours after delivery to the station; besides which, the Rail- 
way Company can decline to receive goods at their stations or 
quays unless they are ready for immediate dispatch. ' 
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Demurbaoe. — For truck loads, which may be loaded or un- 
loaded by sender and consignee respectively at their option, the 
following regulations apply : — At sending stations the tnicka 
must be loaded within 24 hours from the time they are held at 
the disposal of sender, after which 10 frs. (8s.) per truck per day 
is charged. At destination stations, the trucks must be released 
during the day following the date of the advice sent by the rail- 
way company to consignee, provided such advice can be delivered 
before 5.30 p.m. on the day it is sent, failing which one day more 
is allowed. After the time allowed has elapsed, the railway 
company can at their discretion unload the trucks, and make a 
charge of 30 cents. (3d.) per ton, the goods unloaded being sub- 
ject to the general regulations and warehouse charges; or the 
goods may be allowed to remain in the trucks and a charge made, 
after the stipulated time allowed, of 10 frs. (8s.) per truck per 
day. Sundays and f§te days are not taken into account in the 
time allowed for the loading or unloading of the trucks. 



Cabriaqes. — The rates charged for the conveyance of 
carriages are as follow : — 

Per carriage. 

Per kilometre. Per mile. 
Carriages with 2 or 4 

wheels, and one seat in the 

interior 0*25 cents, (3d85.) 

Carriages with 2 seats in 
the interior, omnibuses, stage 
coaches, &c 0*32 „ (4d.94.) 

Furniture vans empty are 
charged at the rate of , '20 , , (.3d. 08.) 

If loaded, an additional charge is made of 14 cents, 
per 1,000 kilos, per kilometre ^2-16d. per ton per mile) 
for the contents of the van. 
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H0B8B8 AND Cattlb. — The following rates apply to the 

oonvejance of horses and cattle by goods train : — 

Per head Per 

Per kilometre, mile. 
Oxen, cows, bulls, horses, 

mules, donkeys, and ponies ... 10 cents, (ld.54.) 

Calves and pigs 04 „ (Od.61.) 

Sheep, ewes, lambs, and 
goats 02 „ (Od.30.) 

Drovers, who accompany the cattle, pay the 
ordinary 3rd class fare. 

Animals, the declared value of which is over 
5,000 frs. (£200), are charged 50 per cent, in addition 
to the ordinary rates. 

In case of any accident the Oompany's 
liability is limited to 5,000 frs. (€200) per head, 
unless a higher value is declared on the oonsignment 
note. 

Small animals such as Sucking Pigs, Cats, Babbits, 
&c., packed in crates or baskets, are charged at 1st 
class rate calculated on double the actual weight. 

Dogs, even if in crates, are carried by Passenger 
Train only. 

For Carriages, Horses, and Cattle the following terminals 
are charged : — 

Booking 10 cents. (Id.) per consignment. 
Loading and unloading, for carriages, frs. 2 
(Is. 7d.)each. 

For Oxen, Cows, Bulls, Horses, Mules, 
Donkeys, and Ponies, fr. 1 (lOd.) each. 

For Calves and Pigs, 40 cents. (4d.) each. 
For Sheep, Lambs and Goats, 20 cents. (2d.) 
each. 
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No charge is made for station dues. 

For carriages, which for some cause or other are not taken 
delivery of within 48 hours from the time of the advice being 
posted by the Eailway Company, a charge of fr. 1 (lOd.), per 
carriage per day is made for warehousing. 

Cattle and horses, which cannot be delivered on arrival at 
the destination, c^re fed and taken care of by the Railway 
Company at the risk and expense of the Owner. 



The time allowed for the conveyance of traffic by Goods 
Train on French Hallways is calculated at the rate of 24 hours 
for every 125 kilometres (77^ miles), or a fraction thereof. 
Any fraction of and including 25 kilometres (15^ miles) in 
excess of this distance (125 kilometres), is not taken into 
account. Thus 150 kilometres are calculated as 125 kilometres, 
es shewn hereafter. 













Total number 




M fc 




Time 


Time 


of days. 


' 


Distances. 




allowed 


allowed 


station to^ 








for loading 
and 


for 
conveyance 


station, 










exclusive of 


Kilometres. 


Miles. 


dispatch. 


by rail. 


day of 












• 


delivery. 








■ 


Days. 


Days. 


Dave. 


1 to 150= 


1 to 


93 ... 




1 


2 


151 , 


, 275= 


94 „ 


170 ... 


1 


2 


3 


276 , 


, 400= 


171 „ 


248 ... 




3 


4 


401 , 


, 525= 


249 „ 


326 ... 




4 


5 


526 , 


, 650= 


327 „ 


403 ... 




5 


6 


651 , 


, 775= 


404 „ 


481 ... 




6 


7 


776 , 


, 900= 


482 „ 


559 ... 




7 


8 


901 , 


, 1,025= 


560 ,, 


637 ... 




8 


9 


1,026 , 


, 1,150= 


638 „ 


714 ... 




9 


10 


1,161 , 


, 1,275= 


715 „ 


792 ... 




10 


11 


1,276 , 


, 1,400= 


793 „ 


870 ... 




11 


12 


1,401 , 


, 1,626= 


871 „ 


947 ... 




12 


13 


1,526 , 


, 1,650=1 948 „ 


1,025 ... 




13 


14 



For the conveyance of animals and goods paying the two 
highest class rates to stations on the main lines, the time of 
transit is fixed as follows :— 











Total number 


Distances. 




Time 
allowed 


Time 
allowed 


of days, 
station to 






for loading 
and 


for 
conveyance 


station, 








exclusive of 


lolometres. 


Miles. 


dispatch. 


by rail. 


day of 












delivery. 








Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


1 to 200= 


1 to 124 .,. 




1 


2 


201 „ 400= 


126 „ 


248 ... 




2 


3 


401 „ 600= 


249 „ 


► 372 ... 




3 


4 


601 „ 800= 


373 „ 


, 497 ... 




4 


6 


801 „ 1,000= 


498 „ 


, 621 ... 




5 


6 


1,001 ,, 1,200= 


622 „ 


, 746 ... 




6 


7 


1,201 „ 1,400= 


746 „ 


r 869 ... 




7 


8 


1,400 „ 1,600= 


870 „ 


994 ... 




8 


9 


1,601 ,, 1,800= 


995 „ 


1,118 ... 




9 


10 



For traffic which has to pass from one line to another one 
day in addition to the time specified above is allowed for 
transfer if the transfer station is a joint station, and two day^ 
if the transfer stations are apart from each other. 



Note. — In converting Foreign money and distances into English 
money and miles, the following have been taken, viz. : — 



25 francs 


£1 


1 mark 


Is. 


100 pfenning ... 


Is 


1 florin 


... Is. 8d. 


1 kilometre ... 


*621ofamile. 


1,000 kilogrammes 


• .., 2,200 lbs. 
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\ 
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TOLL AND MAXIMUM RATE CLAUSES IN RAILWAY ACTS. 

The following are illustrations of the Tolls and Rates whirh 
Railway Companies have been authorised to charge in this 
country : — 

Tolls authorised by the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
Act, 1821—1 and 2 Geo. IV., cap. 44, s. 62. 

'' And in considemtion of the great Charge and Expense which 
" the said Company of Proprietors must incur and sustain in making 
** and maintaining the said Railways or Tramroads, and other the 
** works hereby authorised to be made and maintained: be it further 
" enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for the said Company of 
** Proprietors, from time to time, and at all Times hereafter, to ask, 
«* demand, take, recover, and receive, toar.d for the Use and Benefit of 
** the said Company of Proprietors for the Tonnage of all Goods, 
** "Wares, and Merchandise, and other Things which shall be carried or 
** conveyed upon the said Railways or Tramroads. or upon any part 
*^ thereof, the Bates, Tolls, and Duties hereinaftf'r ^nentioned : (that is 
** to say), 

*' For all Limestone, Materials for the Repair of Turnpike Roads 
** or Highways, and all Dung, Compost, and all soits of 
" Manure, except Lime, which shall be carried or conveyed 
** upoa the said Railways or Tramroads, such sum as the 
** said Company of Proprietors shall from time to time direct 
*' or appoint, not exceeding the Sum of Fourpence per Ton 
'♦perMilcw 
** For all Coal, Coke, Culm, Cinders, Stone, Marl, Sand, Lime, 
*"* Clay, Ironstone, and other Minerals, Baildinsf Stone, 
*« Pitching and Paving Stone, Bricks, Tiles, Slites, and all 
** gross and unmanufaicturedv^ieles, £uid Building Materials, 
'* sush sum as the said Company of Proprietors shall from 
** time to time direct and appoint, not exceeding the Sum of 
" Fourpence per Ton per Mile. 
« For all Lead in Pigs or Sheets, Bar Iron, Wagon Tire, Timber, 
'* Staves, and Deals, and all other Goods, Commodities, 
(4 Wares and Merchandises, such Sum as the said Company 
** of Proprietors shall from time to time direct and appoint, 
f not exceeding the Sum of Sixpence per Ton per Mile. 

S 
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" For aU the Articles^ Matteniy and Things for which a Tonnage 
*' 18 hereinbefore directed to be pfiid, which shall pass the 
** Inclined Planes upon the said Bailways or Tramrcadsy 
"such Sum as the said Company of Proprietors shall 
" appoint, not exceeding the Sum of One Shilling per 
" Ton. 

" And for all Coal which shall be shipped on board of any vessel 

" or vessels in the Port of Stockton-upon-Tees aforesaid, for 

** the purpose of exportation, such Sum as the said 

*' Company of Proprietors shall appoint, not exceeding the 

•* Sum of One Halfpenny per Ton per Mile" 

By the Liverpool and Msinchester Bailway Act, 1826, that 

Company were empowered to charge maximum rates for the 

whole distance, 31 miles 6 chains, viz. : — 

** For all Lime, Limestone, and all sorts of Dung, Comi>08t, and 
« Manure, and all materials for the repair of the publio roads 
<* and all Stone, Sand, Clay, Building, Pitching and Paving 
** Stones, Tiles and Slates, and also for all Timber, Staves 
** and Deals not exceeding Eight Shillings per Ton. 

" For all Sugar, Corn, Grain and Flour, Dyewoods, Lead, Iron, 
** and other metals not exceeding Nine Shillings per Ton. 

" For all Cotton and other "Wool, Hides, Drugs, Groceries and, 
** manufactured goods not exceeding Eleven Shillings per 
*« Ton. 

'' For all Wines, Spirits, Vitriol, Glass, and other hazardous 
« g^ods not exceeding Fourteen Shillings per Ton. 

*^ And for any distance short of the whole length, not exoeeding 
'< a rateable proportion of such several sums according to 
** distance. 

** And for all Coals, Coke, Culm, Charcoal and Cinders carried or 
^* conveyed along the same or any part thereof any sum not 
<< exceeding Twopence Halfpenny per Ton per Mile. 

<' And for all Persons, Cattle and other Animals, such reasonable 
** charge as shall from time to time be determined by the 
" said Company." 

In 1835 the Toll Clauses sanctioned by Parliament were 

generally as follows : — 
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Great "Western Eailway Act, 1835, 5 and 6 William IV., 
cjip. 107, 8. 164, 166, 167. 

** And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said 
** Company to demand, receive, and recover, to and for the Use and 
" Benefit of the said Company, for the Tonnage of all Articles, Matters 
** and Things which bhall be conveyed upon or along the said Eailway, 
** any Rates or Tolls not exceeding the following : (that is to say,) 

** For all DungyCompost, and all sorts of Manure, Lime, and Lime- 

'< stone, and Salt, and all undressed materials for the Bepair of 

** Public Koads or Highways, the Sum of One Penny per Ton 

" per mile j 

** For all Coals, Coke, Culm, Charcoal, Cinders, Building, Pitching, 

^'and Paving Stones Dressed, Bricks, Tiles, Slates, Clay, 

** Sand, Tronstone, Iron Ore, Pig, Bar, Rod, Hoop, Sheet, and 

** all other similar Descriptions of wrought Iron and Castings 

** not manufactured into utensils or other Articles of Mer- 

** chandise, the Sum of Three Halfpence per Ton per Mile ; 

<* For all Sugar, Grain, C^m, Flour, Dyewoods, Earthenwarey 

** Timber, Staves, and Deals, Metals (except Iron) Nails, Anvils, 

" Vices, and Chains, the Sum of Twopence per Ton per Mile ; 

** For all Cotton and other Wools, Hides, Drugs, manufactured 

** Goods, and all other Wares, Merchandise, Articles, Matters, 

" or things, the Sum of Threepence per ton per Mile. 

** And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said 

** Company, and they are hereby empowered to provide Locomotive 

** or Stationary Engines or other Power for the drawing or propelling 

** of any Articles, Matters, or Things, Persons, Cattle, or Animals, 

** upon the said Railway, and also along and upon any other Eailway 

** communicating therewith, and to receive, demand, and recover such 

** Sums of Money for the Use of such Engines or other Power as the 

** said Company shall think proper, in addition to the several other 

** Rates, Tolls, or Sums by this Act authorised to be taken. 

<< And be it further enacted. That it shall be lawful for the said 
** Company, and they are hereby authorised, if they shall think proper, 
'* to use and Employ Locomotive Engines or other Moving Power, and 
** in Carriages or Wagons drawn or propelled thereby to Convey upon 
'* the said Railway and also along and upon any other Railway commu- 
** nicating therewith, all such Passengers, Cattle and other Animals 



^ 
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** Goods, Wares, and Mecchandiae, Articles, Matters and Things, as 

** shall he offered to them for that Purpose, and ta make such reason- 

'* ahle Charge for sach Conveyance as they may from Time to Time 

*' determine upon, in addition to the several Rates or Tolls hy this Act 

** authorised to he taken : Provided always, that it shall not he lawful 

*' for the said Company or for any Person osing the said Kail way as 

<* carriers to charge for the Conveyance of any Passonger upon the 

'* said Bail way any greater Sum than the Sum of Threepence Half- 

*' penny per Mile, including the Toll or Rate hereinhefore granted.** 

By the Great Western Bail way Company's Act, 1847, the 

power of the Company in regard to rates and charges was 

reduced and limited, 

'* For all Coals, Coke, Culm, Canoel, Ironstone, Iron Ore, Pig Iron, 
'^ Bar Iron, Rod Iron, Sheet Iron, Hoop Iron, Plates of Iron, 
*' Slahs, Billets and Rolled Iron, Limestone, Lime, Bricks, 
** Salt, Sand, Fire-clay, Cinders, Slag and Stone, per ton per 
' * mile One Halfpenny ; and if conveyed in carriages helonging 
** to the Company an additional sum per ton per mile not 
** exceeding One Farthing. 
** For all Dung, Compost, and all sorts of Manure, and all iin- 
** dressod materials for the Repair of Puhlic Roads or 
** Highways, Charcoal, Stones for hnilding, pitching, and 
** paving, Tiles, Slates, and Clay (except Fire-clay), and 
** for Wrought Iron not otherwise specifically classified 
'* herein, and for heavy Iron Castings, including Railway 
** Chairs per ton per mile, not exceeding One Penny ; and if 
** conveyed in carriages belonging to the Company an addi- 
** tional sum per ton per mile not exceeding One Farthing. 
** For all Sugar, Grain, Com, Flour, Hides, Dyewoods, EartLen- 
** ware, Timber, Staves, Deals and Metals (except Iron), 
'* Nails, Anvils, Vices and Chains, and for light Iron Castings 
** per ton per mile Twopence; and if conveyed in carriages 
^* belonging to the Company an additional sum per ton per 
** mile not exceeding One Halfpenny. 
** For Cotton and other Wools, Drugs and Manufactured Ooods, 
** the sum of Twopence Halfpenny per ton per mile ; and if 
** conveyed in carriages belonging to tho Company an addi- 
** tional sum per ton per mile not exceeding One Halfpenny. 
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<< For Fisli and all other Wares, Merchandise, Articles, Matters 
** or ThingP, per ton per mile not exceeding Threepence ; and 
** if conveyed in carriages belonging to the Company an addi- 
** tional sum per ton per mile not exceeding One Halfpenny. 

** And he it enacted, That the Toll which the Company may 
^* demand for the use of Engines for proprlling the Carriages 
** of other parties on the eaid Bailways shall not exceed One 
** Penny per mile for each Passenger or Animal or for each 
** Ton of Goods or other Articles, in addition to the several 
'< other tolls or sums by this Act authorised to he taken for 
« the use of the said Bailways. 

** And with raspect to the conveyance of Goods, the maximum 
** rates of charge to be made by the Company for the con- 
** veyance thereof along the said Bailways, including the 
** Tolls for the use of the said Bailways, and Wagons or 
** Trucks, and Locomotive Power, and every expense in- 
** cidental to such conveyance, except a reasonable sum for 
** loading, covering and unloading of Goods, and for Delivery 
<< and Collection, and any other services incidental to the 
** Business or Duty of a Carrier, where such services or any of 
<( them are or is performed by the Company, shall not exceed 
** the following sams (that is to say) : — 

" For every Horse, Male, and other Beast of Draught or Burden, 
** Threepence per mile. 

** For Horned Cattle, the sum of One Penny Three Farthings per 
f * Head per Mile. 

^' For Calves, Pigs, Sheep and small Animals, One Halfpenny 
•* each per Mile. 

*< For every Private Carriage, Fourpenoe per mile. 

** For all Coal, Coke, Ironstone and other Articles hereinbefore 
** classed therewith, conveyed any distance not exceeding Fifty 
** Miles, the sum of One Penny and One-eighth per ton per 
" mile ; and the sum of Seven-eighths of a Penny per Ton 
<* per Mile for the whole distance travelled, if conveyed a 
<< a Distance exceeding Fifty Miles. 

** For all Dung, Compost and other Articles hereinbefore classed 
** therewith, conveyed any distance not exceeding Fifteen 
" miles, the sum of One Penny Halfpenny per Ton per Mile, 
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'' and the mm of One Penny and One-eightli per Ton per 
'* Biile for the whole distance trayelled, if oonveyed a distance 
« exceeding Fifteen Miles. 

'* For all Sugar, Grain, and other Articles Jiereinbefore classified 
« therewith, conveyed any distance not exceeding fifty Miles, 
'* the Sum of Twopence Halfpenny per Ton per Mile, and the 
'* Sum of Twopence per Ton per Mile for the whole distance 
<' travelled, if conveyed a distance exceeding Fifty Miles. 

** For all Cotton and other Articles hereinbefore classified there* 
'* with, conveyed any distance not exceeding Fifty Miles, the 
*< Sum of Threepence per Ton per Mile ; and the Sum of 
** Twopence Halfpenny per Ton per Mile for the whole 
** distance travelled, if convoyed a distance exceeding Fifty 
** Miles. 

*( For Fish and all other Wares, Merchandise, Articles, Matters 
<* and Things conveyed any distance not exceeding Fifty 
** Miles, the Sum of Threepence Halfpenny per Ton per 
** Mile ; and the Sum of Threepence per Ton per Mile for the 
<* whole distance travelled, if conveyed a distance exceeding 
** Fifty Miles." 

By the Regulation of Railways Act, 1844 (7 and 8 Vic» 
cap. 85), the Government were given the right, on certain con- 
ditions, to revise the scale of Tolls, Kates and Charges as 
follows : — 

** Be it enacted, by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
** with the advice and consent of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, 
<' and Commons in this Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
** the same. That if at any time after the end of twenty-one years 
** from and after the first day of January next, after the passing of 
'* any Act of the present, or any future Session of Parliament for the 
<* construction of any New Line of Passenger Bailway, whether such 
** New Line be a Trunk, Branch, or Junction Linei and whether such 
*» New Line be cocstructed by a New Company, incorporated for the 
** purpose, or by any existing Company, the clear annual profits 
** divisible upon the subscribed and paid-up Capital Stock of the said 
'' Railway upon the average of the three then last preceding years 
"shall equal or exceed the rate of Ten Founds for every Hundred 
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** Pounds of BVLoh. paid-up Capital Stock, it shall be lawful for the 
"Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, subject to the 
** provisions hereinafter contained, upon giving to the said Company 
■ ** three calendar months' notice in writing of their intention to do so, 
** to revise the scale of tolls^ fares and charges, limited by the Act or Acts 
^< relating to the said Hallway, and iojix such new scale of tolls, fares 
" and charges, applicable to such different classes and kinds of Passengers, 
" Goods, and other Traffic on such Hallway as in the judgment of the 
" said Lords Commissioners, assuming the same quantities and kinds 
** of traffic to continue, shall be likely to reduce the said divisible 
*< profits to the said rate of Ten Pounds in the Hundred : provided 
<< always thit no such revised scale shall take effect, unless accom- 
<^ panied by a guarantee to subsist as long as any such revised scale of 
*^ toUsi fares, and charges shall be in force, that the said divisible 
'< profits, in case of any deficiency therein shall be annually made good 
*• to the said rate of Ten Pounds for eveiy Hundred Pounds of euch 
'' Capital Stock, provided also that such revised scale shall not be again 
*' revised or such guarantee withdrawn otherwise than with the consent 
** of the Company for the further period of twenty-one years." 

When the earlier Railway Acts were passed, Parliament 
provided that the rates were to be charged equally through- 
out the railway. 

The following is a copy of one of the Clauses that were 
inserted : — 

** Provided always, and be it further enacted, that the aforesaid 
^^ rates and tolls to be taken by virtue of this Act shall at all times ba 
<' charged equally, and after the same rate per ton per mile throughout 
'< the whole of the said Railway in respect of the same description of 
^' articles, matters or things, and that no reduction or advance in the 
*' said rates and tolls shall, either directly or indirectly, be made par- 
** tially or in favour of or against any particular person or Company, 
*< or be confined to any particular part of the said Railway, but that 
<< every such reduction or advance of rates and tolls upon any particular 
" kind or description of articles, matters or things, shall extend to and 
** take place throughout the whole and every part of the said Railway, 
<* upon, and in respect of the same description of articles, matters 
" and things so reduced or advanced, and shall extend to all persons 
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** whomsoever using the same or carrying the same description of 
** articles, matters and things thereon, anything to the contrary thereof 
** in anywise notwithstanding." 

In the year 1845, however, Parliament by a Public Act 
cancelled the prohibition against differential rates by the follow- 
ing Olaase. 

« And whereas it is expedient that the Company should he 
*' enabled to vary the tolls upon the Railway, so as to accommodate 
** them to the eireumstances of the traffic, but that such power of vary- 
'* ing should not be used for the purpose of prejudicing or favouring 
<* particular parties, or for the purpose of oollusively and unfairly 
" creating a monopoly, either in the hands of the Company or of par- 
*' tioular parties ; it shall be lawful, therefore, for the Company, suh- 
'* jeot to the provisions and limitations herein and in the special Act 
**' contained, from time to time, to alter or vary the tolls by the special 
'* Act authorised to be taken, either upon the whole or upon any par^ 
** tieular portions of the Railway as they shall think Jit : provided 
<< that all such tolls be at all times charged equally to all persons and 
*< after the same rate, whether per ton, per mile or otherwise, in respect 
*' of all passengers, and of all goods or carriages of the same descrip- 
<* tion, and conveyed or propelled by a like carriage or engine, passing^ 
** only over the same portion of the line of Eailway under the same' 
'^ circumstances ; and no reduction or advance in any such tolls shall 
« he made either directly or indirectly in favour of or against any 
'' particular Company or person travelling upon or using the 
"Railway." 

By Clause 15 of the Eailway and Canal Traffic Act of 
1873, it was provided that : — 

'* The Commissioners shall have power to hear and determine any 
'' question or dispute which may arise with respect to the terniinal 
'< charges of any Railway Company, where such charges have not been 
** fixed by any Act of Parliament, and to decide what is a reasonable 
" sum to be paid to any Company for loading and unloading, covering, 
" collection, delivery and other services of a like nature ; any decision. 
'* of the Commissioners under this section shall he hinding on all Courts 
** and in all legal proceedings whatsoever." 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 



" Tliere may be a diOeronco of opiaion as to some of the concltui'ma 
eipresBed in Sir. OTieraon'B intoreHtingbook; there cnn bo but one opinion 

BB to it! value and ita opportunenegs Tbe vast forai^ 

lilcruture relating to nulways, of whiub too little U known in this conctry, 
hiB b«tQ made uee of. Obviously, the volume is by far the best statement 
of one aide of tbe railway probibtn ; it is is every ruapeot tbe clearest and 
ablest exposition oi Iho railway companies' case. .... To memlierg 
of Parliament and Others interealed in this Bubject the vohime will be 
very valuable. It may not alter their prnsent opinions ; but henceforth 
the eubJKCt mnet bo discussed vith somewhat now argniments and in the 

light ot new f^cta It ifl enough to say that the book will 

probably be consulted by all parson* claiming a right to speak on thjse 
quoBtioDs; tbiit the critics of railway administratiun in England will ho 
really to own that they have profited hy it ; and that the case of the rail* 
way companies has never before been stated bo clearly, consecutively, and 
reasonably."— Ti in M, LemmlmT litb, 1S86. 

" To an Bconomio quortion which yields to few in ita pressing impor- 
tance, a valuable contribution has been made in a work by Mr. (jrieraon, 
General Manager of the Great Wootern Bailwiy Company, entitled * Bail- 
way Uates J Englisli and Foreign,' (Edward Stanford.) .... 
Whether in regard to argument or statiatics the volume is one which no 
railway reformer can afford to neglect." — Laity Telegraph, Leceinber 10(A, 
1886, 

" Certiiinly no better contribation could he readily made from the side 
of the HaUwajH, so clear ia tho writing of thia little book, and so widl 

arranged are the facts On the whole, the bo<ik will no doubt 

serve ita purpose of hastening a reasonable settlsmont. Tbe sooner the 
public uniierBtiind that the point of vie\r of the ilirectorB ia tenable, the 
sooner will the inuvitablo compromise he sanctioned." — Dnilij JV'eics, 
Lecember Ibtk, IHSO. 

" It would be an advantage if, before the queition of railway rates 
is again brought before Parliament, aa it will ba in the course of ne;it 
session, uU who are to take part in ita discussion 'would road with care the 
case for the railway companies as it baa been presented by Mr. Grierson id 

tbe book DOW before us Mr. Oiieraon writes with such 

an abundant knowledge oF h'e sutijecta, and sets forth ao clearly the diffieul- 
tiea attending any attempt to regulate rates, that no one who reads it 
iiiteOigently can fail to lise from the study of his book with a better 
uuderstandiiig of tho complex problem with which it duals, and better able 

to assist in its solution iil Mr. Grioraon'a book as a 

whole, it may he said that, although it ia not a vindication of tbe railway 
companies, it shows that, in the main, tbe^ are serving the country well, 
and abundantly proves that any activo interference by c '''' " 
ties in the details of their management is far -""— iii'"i-t" 
than beneJcigL'' — I.cammitt, iilh Iteeemiir, 1 

" Aa the best that can he said on behalf of the Companies, this volume 
ia invaluabtu : it is the ablest staltment of the case wMch we have seen. 

It is full of useful information, and by reason of its facts, 

figures, and appendices, it is avolumo which wo cannot too highly esteem.'' 
Sultionitt, loth December, 1B86. 

•'Mr. Grietson't beok on 'Eailway Rates: English and Foreign,* can- 
not he regarded as other then a valuablo contribution to a moat important 
BuLiject. The hook bristles with fuctsandfigures, that the of unquestionable 
interest." — Seotiiiian, Dteciiiier 2CfA, 1&8C 



** Tho much vexed questions of terminals, mileage and uniform rates, 
differential and other charges in connection with railway management are 
discussed from a thoroughly practipal point of view, and the facts and con- 
clusions brought forward cannot but have a most salutary effect in removing 
unfounded prejudice, and creating a sounder public opinion with respect to 

the railways of the United Kingdom The work now before 

us will, at all events, leave the critics without excuse if they are not better 
informed on the subject upon which they speak and write with such copious 
fluency and limited knowledge.'* — Railway Sews^ December 11 <A, 1886, 

'* In the mass of publications on the subject of railways, both at home 
and abroad — the magnitude and character of which tend to bewilder rather 
than enlighten — this book of Mr. Griersou's, although conceived in a spirit 
of defence simply, has developed into a powerful instrument in the cause of 
justice — a careful compilation of facts, many of which have hitherto been 
inaccessible, and an exponent of opinions wnich cannot fail to carry weight, 
^ven though it may be said that they emanate from an interested source. 
Such is the wide survey which the author makes of the situation, that 
although he disclaims any idea of removing the many misconceptions in 
circulation, or of affording an answer to all the charges which have been 
made against railway companies, he has taken a step which will go far 

towards accomplishing both these objects We may commend 

the work with its appendix to the careful reading of all who are desirous of 
arriving at a soimd and equitable solution of the great railway problem 
which at this moment is a matter of importance and interest to all sections 
of society." — Railway TinieSy December 18^A, 1886. 

'< The publication of a volume entitled ' Eailway Rates : English and 
Foreign,' by Mr. J. Grierson, the General Manager of the Great Western 
llailway, in which the case for the Railway Companies is fully and ably 
stated, is a matter for genuine satisfaction." — Manchester Guardian^ December 
2l8t, 1886. 

*^ On all such points as terminal charges, high rates, and their effect on 
trade, railway amalgamation, equal mileage rates, grouping here and on the 
continent, Mr. Grierson's volume will be lound of much value, while it will 
undoubtedly help to clear up certain misconceptions, and ought to prevent 
the adoption of theories as to the fixing of rates, which coiUd only be in- 
jurious to trade, as well as contribute to an equitable and satisfactory 
settlement of many railway questions now much disoxxaBed^** '^Zivetpool 
Mercury f December 25^A, 1886. 

** Mr. J. Grierson, General Manager of the Great Western Bailway, 
has just rendered a really excellent service to the mercantile community 
and to those outside that category — if there be any such — who are 
interested in the question of railway rates and charges and the numerouB 
cognate subjects which evolve out of that vastly important question . , , 
• . • To appreciate the work that the author has accomplished, the book 
requires to be studied in its entirety, especially by all who aim at 
thoroughly comprehending one of the most important subjects of the 
day." — Glasgow Herald^ December llth, 1886. 

** Mr. Grierson's book will be useful to all who desire to understand 
what can bo said in favour of the existing system." — Bristol Evening Netos^ 
December lOth, 1886. 

** Under this title Mr. Grierson publishes an exhaustive, able and 
dispassionate resume of all the conflicting statements, claims, and interests 
verging round the much vexed question of Railway Rates We 
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have drftwn freely on the materiaU which Mr. Griocson lias go eonaonably 
brought together, and we can only hope that tho many who take an interest 
in the question, will thereby be tempted to seelt the further iniormatiaii at 
first hajid." — Strapath'i Journal, Uecemher 11th, I8BS. 

"Wo doubt he will (ail to satisfy all whohalieva that the propent rates 
require revision, but ha must convince every reasonable person — everybody 
who is not blinded by igrnornnt prejudioB — that tbere is a great deal to he 
said on behalf of the raUway companies." — Figaro, DecemW 25th, 1886. 

" This is noi an attempt to prove that all is for the best io the beat 

EQEsibleoE railway systems; bat simply to shew that some of the Fhargi'S 
ronght against the compaaies are enoneoaa, others eiaggeintcd, and many 
of a uontradictory charaoler. We are further reminded that the question of 
leForm is extremely complicated, and warned agaJntt that 'vague, 
uninstructed notion ' that ' something must be dono,' which baa been the 
bugb«ftr of statesmen as well as directors. Hasty legislation should the 
more be deprocatGd thai there is ' a fashion in so-oalled railway 

reform As to details, Mr. Grierson certainly brings out a 

nnmber of facts which make for cuuliou in drawing concliidons. Thus the 
figures q^uoted on pp, U4-i8 seem to ofler reasonablo evidence that the 
ciportiition of iron and i!o(i.l is not prejudiced by the railway rates charged 

ill England as c>m]iared with tboae charged abroad Another 

fact to be borne ia mind : the avorage dividend on Qniilish railways 
amounts to no more than 4'03 percent., or two-fiEtha of the <livtdend which 
in 1841 it WBB considered the railways should pay*" — S(. Janus't Gautle, 
January 1st, 1887. 

" His figures have been procurad from many sources at horns and 
abroad, and Uiey are so handled as to afford very material support to the 
case of the British Companies. As a defence of these companies Sir. 
Grierson's book is by for the beat statement o! that side of the question 
which has appeared, oonseqnently it is entitled to respectful and serious 
consideration at the hands of those who are not counted amongst tJie thick- 
and-tbia partisans of such companies as at present managed. In saying 
this, we do not desire to convey the impression that Mr. Grierson'B facts 
and figures reprwont solely ex parte advocacy of the companies ; on the 
contrary, the book contains a large amount of ioformation as to foreign 
rates, which has not previously been snooinctly prosented to English 
leaA^TS."— Ironmonger, December SGth, I88a. 

"In his able and exhaustive work jnst issued Mr. Grieraon, has stated 
the case for the companies completely, though concisely. He has, in tact, 
produoed a book which must take rank as an anthority upon the snhject, 
and one with whioh it behoves everyone who pretends to an opinion upon 

the matter to be well acquainted There are in this hock 

arguments which roust he answered, and facts and figures that will have to 
be faced by thone who urgently call for measures of railway reform and 
rediiotion of railway rates. The work, indued, thoug'h f uU is fair, and its 
publication should and will do much towarila settling a long-vexed question 
upon some reasonable terms of oompromise." — liverpaol Guardian Soaisty'i 
Weekly Circular, Becpmber 3Ut, ISSS. 

" The work which Mr. Grierson, the General Manager of the Great 
Western Bailway Company, has just published on railway rates is a par- 
ticularly able production, and its appearance now is very op[iortune 

. . . . Mr. Grieraon's eontrib"''™ '" *^~ 

abounds ii 



which do much to preposseRs the reader in favoar of the oanse which is 
BO ably and reasonably represented. Many people will on r^^ading this 
book obtain for the tint time something like a correct view of the 
position really taken up by Bailway Companies, and tha argaments with 
which they are prepared to support it. Many misconceptions will be 
remoyedy and the most energetic opponent of the present policy of the 
Companies will feel that there are, at any rate, two sides to many phases 

of the controversy On the whole a strong case for the 

Railway Companies is made out." — British Trade Journal^ 1st January, 
1887. 

"The moat effective contribution to the controversy that has yet 
been made from the Hallway Managers' point of view, is a work on 
'Bailway Bates, English and Foreign,' by Mr. James Grierson, the General 
Manager of the Great Western Bailway, recently issued by Mr. Stanford. 
Mr. Grierson, it is needless to say, is « skilled exponent of official views, 
and he has fortified himself with an immense mass of information drawn 
from Germany, France, Belgium and Holland, which he marshals in the 
most effective manner possible, with a view to rebutting the arguments 
of those who hold up the continental systems as models for England to 
copy, or who contrast continental railway rates with British rates to 
show under how much more favourable conditions continental manufac- 
turers work than their competitors in England. It may be frankly 
confessed that Mr. Grierson shows that no close comparison can with 
justice be made between the charges upon railway systems that have 
been brought into existence, and are worked under conditions differing 
widely in every respect from those that have prevailed in England • . 
. . . Mr. Grierson* s comments and criticisms are weighty and practi- 
cal, and in the matter of differential rates and terminal chaiges, those 
who dissent from his opinions will not find his arguments easy to 
meet.'* — Liverpool Daily Fost, 8th January, 1887. 

** This is a very fine work by Mr. J. Grierson, General Manager of the 
Great Western Bailway. It is essentially a merchant's and shipowner* s 
book, and a copy of it should be in every counting house. If such works 
were studied by merchants and merchants' clerks a little more, a good deal 
of ignorance which prevails on the subject of British and Foreign Bailway 
rates would be cleared away We cannot too highly com- 
mend this work to the mercantile community." — Mull limea^ 8th January^ 
1887. 

**Now the public have the opportunity of hearing the Bailway Com- 
panies' counsel. Mr. Grierson's position enables him to back his arguments 

wiih a copious array of facts On the audi alteram partem 

principle all the assailants of the present rates and working should make it 
a poiiit of duty to read what Mr. Grierson has to say, for those who under- 
take to judge a righteous judgment it is absolutely essential to be acquainted 
with his facts and references, and even for those who prejudge, it is con- 
venient to know what is the line of defence." — Birmingham Dail^ Foat, 
7th January, 1887. 

** Quite worthy of the position and traditions of the line he manages 
I Mr. Grierson's recent book on * Bailway Bates, English and Foreign,' 
^hich from its admirable arrangement, lucid language and courteous if 

ngorous tone of controversy, deserves to become a commercial classic." — 

Birmingham Daily Gazette ^ 10th January, 1887. 



c question which yields to fpw in its prMsing impor- 
iaaee a Taluiible contributioD haa jiut been made by Kir. Oricrsan, Gimenl 
ManageroflhH Great Weetem Kailway, eotitled ' Rail »ay Hates, EcgliEh 
and FoTBign.' "—Wednetbury Herald. 18th Deoember, 1880, 

" Jlr. Griorson now comes forward in tt now character, the literary 
champion of British Bailway CompanieB in reply to the eevere orilicismB on 
our own Eailway EaieH. in comparieon with those prevailing on the Con- 
tinent He has said moch and BSid it well ; and indeed ho 

has sliewn himself an able advocate for the great interest he ropreaenla. 

The volume is a coniplf te atorebouse ol facta and figures 

He has olearly defined the linea of the controvtrsy, be has told with 
admirable etl'eot what the Cumpanies have to say." — Weekly Bullelin, 25th 
Deoember, 1886, 

"Mr. Grierson'a contributioa to the conlroveisy respecting Railway 
Bates is of a valuable character, stating the case on bchaU o( the Com- 
panies plainly and dearly, and addaoing very Itrong arguments and a vast 
array of facts and figures in support of the position they have taken ap . . 

The Bubjeot of difTerontial rales is trtated most eihaustively 

The question of Terminal Chargea is exiaustively discussed by Mr. 
Griorson," — Erislol Mercury, 8th January, 1BM7. 

Mr. J. Grieron has written a most interesting defence of the present 
system of Ruilway Management It is seldom that so read- 
able a work is issued on a subject so apparently dry ..... There 
are many other interesting features in this work, and none more so than 
the oomparisons of the workings of Eiifiliah and Foreign Hailways." — 
Briatot llmet and Mirror, ath January, 1887. 

" I should adyiae aU who can to obtain this little work and read tt. 
Tt is quite a text hook of railway management, and I must say that while 
J sat down to reed it with a strong prejudice against the railways, I 
found it bad gone long before t had Snished it. It gives, iu very fair 
Etyle, that ' olhnr tide' which Englishmen always like to hear." — 
"II. F. M. t'ai'niey'i Column," Briiiol Timia and Mirror, 16th January, 
1837. 

"Mr. Grierson has done excellent service to the railway interest as 
well as to the public, by the preparation of this very useful aud complete 

work The opinions expressed as to the principle upon which 

railway rates should be baaed are indisputably sound For 

mare complete information and faota upon Other matters of great irapor- 
tanoe to the railway companies and the public generally, we commend to 
our readers — notably to those who profess to be disaatialied with the 
present state of affairs— a careful Btiidy of this work. Borne chapters un 
the comparison of the working of English and Continental railways are 
specially deseiring of attention, and the facts given are well calculated to 
remove much misappTeheneion which appears to eiist oa the subject." — 
Railuiay Record, 13th Ddcembcr, I8SG. 

" Mr. James Grierson has laid the railway world under a deep obliga- 
tiott by the publication of ■ Bailway liates, English and Foreign.' . . , 
The facts and argumsnts, presonted in clear, firm, incisive language, cannot 
fail to impress, instruct, and intereNt whoever this vast qnestion in any 
way affects." — liallwny Official Gusetle, January, 1SS7. 
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